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LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY.-——-MR. WORDSWORTH. 


Ir may seem an ill-timed and un- 
necessary attempt of periodical criticism 
to recur to works that have reached be- 
yond the proper sphere of its power— 
works that have had much. influence 
on the poetical sentiment and tasté of 
these countries—that have called forth 
well-deserved admiration and merited 
contempt—that have been hailed in 
diferent minds with religion and ridi- 
cule—by different classes of readers with 
enthusiasm and apathy, with pleasure 
and disgust—that have made us ac- 
quainted not only with new habits of 
composition, but also with new modes 
of thinking; but it is the office, nay the 
bounden duty of every one that regards 
the welfare of the public taste, and is 
anxious to preserve the purity of the 
national poetry, however he may admire 
the er traits of those productions, 
to warn the unwary reader, and the 
dreaming enthusiast, of the faulty and 


corrupt system of the greater portion of 
this Soden poetry., Its disciples are 


men of genius—its air is imposing ; few 
hearts are proof against an air of simpli- 
city—the most engaging introduction to 
the human heart, though it be even 
nothing but mock simplicity. Many 
with the delineation of the 
habits, and affections of the 
isticated sojourner of rural seclu- 
3 but few are so well acquainted 
himas to know whether the sketch 
¢ or counterfeit, faithful or carica- 
fed ; and there are too many congenial 
amers, who are pleased-with the sub-— 
lime and. shadowy enigmas they cannot 
comprehend, who conceive what the 
writer never imagined, who think depth 
Mought lies in obscurity of expres- 
ined and are enthusiastic in the unde- 
me and indefinable feelings and va- 
sury abstractions of the strong, thought- 
fanciful minds, under the frenzy- 
mg and fascinating eye of whose 
“ginations are more than spell- 
und.» It is evident from all this that 
aide to the Lake School of Poetry. 
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Now, if the maxim of the poetical 
critic of the highest poetical and culti- 
vated age, “recte scribendi sapere est et 
principium et fons,”? be founded in truth, 
no system can be more yee to the 
pensive than that of those modern 

ards, who boldly overleap the barriers 
of definite knowledge, and consequently 
of wisdom—who trifle with the babyism 
of cnildren—who affect the idiotism of 
fools both in sentiment and expression, 
and institute a poetical bedlam on the 
top of Parnassus—whose Pegasus some- 
times seems to be nothing but the hobby- 
horse of an infant—who seem to prefer 
to the winged and fiery courser of the 

et, to win the race of poetical honour 

y bestriding the broom-stick and by 
humbly submitting ‘‘ eguitare arundine 
longa—” who prefer a strait-waistcoat to 
the fine floating mantle of the Muses, 
and a fool’s-cap to the ever-green gar- 
land of legitimate poetical power—who 
sin against taste most flagrantly in adapt- 
ing the diction of a factitious rustic bar- 
barism’ to the sublime philosophy they 
aim at, and the high and fervid inspira- 
tion they affect. 

Unless the true and general maxim 
“‘ the proper study of mankind is man” 
be now disputed, and must now be 
superseded, we cannot approve of that 
part of the system of the Lake Min- 
strelsy, that neglects rational exalted 
man, to lavish its powers upon naturals, 
idiots, and madmen—that transfers poe- 
tical agency from rational to irrational. 
creatures, from animated to inanimate 
nature—that would thus work upon our 
hearts and influence our actions: there is 
something in this neither strictly nor 
poetically moral. It is a sort of poetical 
misanthropy—worse than the moral mis- 
anthropy of Byron, to disregard immortal 
man, and teach him from clouds, trees, 
air, flowers, fools, cattle, children and 
madmen. It seems like dwelling with 
something of a complacent and con- 
tinued satisfaction on the weaknesses 
and blemishes of our frailties and na- 
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tures—though few can conceive the sub- 
limities of the human mind more nobly, 
or its heavenly attributes more power- 
fully, or have a more comprehensive or 
minute knowledge of the most delicate 
workings of the human heart. Itseems 
to be a kind of poetical materialism too, 
to subject mind to matter, to bind down 
the imperishable spirit in the trammels 
of perishable objects, which is a system 
uniformly preserved in the entire range 
of the Lake poesy. 

Akenside himself, who seems to be 
one of the prototypes of the Lake bards, 
shews how aah inferior the poetry of 
such feelings is to the “ moral species,” 
to “the powers of passion and of 
thought.” Out of many beautiful in- 
stances I will quote the following sub- 
lime passage. 

Or is there in the abyss, 
Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Czsar’s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook the crimson sword 
Of justice in his rapt astonish’d eye, 
And bade the father of his country hail, 
For lo | the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 
And Rome again is free ! 


This is the opinion of the philosophi- 
cal Akenside. Would that his partial 
imitators would adopt and profit by it— 
would that they were content to 


Adapt the finer organs of the mind 
To certain attributes which matter claims : 


and not set up an exclusive supre- 
macy of matter over mind. But the 
Lakers seem to have vitiated the purity, 
simplicity, and philosophy of their ad- 
mired inatile—Cloirpat and Akenside, 
by German exaggeration. For the 
same morbid sensibility manifested in 
the creation of character and sentiment 
and action in the one class of writers, is 
transferred to the feelings derived from 
the visible creation, by the other. So 
that the Lake poetry is a sort of mongrel 
minstrelsy, made up of English truth 
and ddaaplicity, and German exaggeration 
and eccentricity; of English meaning 
and German mystery, so blended, that 
it takes an air of something novel, some- 
times beautiful, sometimes ridiculous, 
and always so in exact proportion to the 
predominant likeness it bears to one or 
the other of the ill-mated partners of its 
parentage. 

The subject of the present article, 
the “Magnus Apollo” of this new and 
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incongruous realm of the Muses, is M; 
Wordsworth. In him all its beautie 
exist in the highest degree, as also jt. 
faults in the greatest number, though 
we think they could be shewn more 
flagrantly from some others of the tribe 
which proves that faults are generally 
the landmarks of imitation. It is cur; 
ous to observe the modifications of the 
system, as it has acted on differently 
constituted minds. Mr. Wordsworth 
seems to be the only man amongst 
them that can master it felicitously. 
Mr. Coleridge is more gloomy, mote 
metaphysical, more mysterious. No 
be het ever sat on the tripod with a 
igher air of mystery, or delivered 
his dark oracles with deeper tones of 
raving sublimity. It is a shadowy and 
dark thunder-storm in his hand, that 
obscures all nature, where nothing is 
seen except from a few bright intermit- 
tent flashes of lightning. Mr. Wilson 
seems to be too fanciful and not imagi- 
native enough—to be too fond of turns, 
delicacies, and quaintnesses, for the 
simplicity of its nature. It seems to be 
a black cloud over him, that he is 
striving to colour into a rainbow, bnt 
he cannot make the lights and shades 
mingle delicately enough to make it 
span the heaven as a natural arch. 

It is in Mr. Montgomery’s hand a 
meas thunderbolt, all its fire quenched, 
all its power lost. When it is in the 
hands of the cockney bards and others, it 
is such a hybrid and incongruous species, 
that like that nondescript age of Juvenal’s 
mythology it can be illustrated from 
nothing in nature. The laureate belongs 
to the school, but we would wish to 
raise him above it; from his creation of 
character, and description of actions, 
and because though often extravagant 
he is never ridiculous till he comes 
under the influence of its silly aflecta- 
tion or incurable egotism—which is 2 
loathsome cancer inherent in its very na- 
ture; and J, self, mine, must be the tire- 
some and eternal burthen of the song, 
while there exists an imitator of the sys- 
tem. It must run in its essence, in its 
very blood, from father to son, till ils 
final extinction. In Mr. Wordsworth 
alone it is in its native and natural soll. 
He has a mind, meditative, mild, and 
philosophical, and a_ heart delicately 
sensitive to all the impulses from visible 
nature, with a reflection and abstraction 
capable of embodying and making min¢- 
created and local existences in the 
human heart, of those spiritual feelings, 
excited, from the impulse of natur 
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objects, by a communion of sense and 

soul. In the happier effects of this 

mental process, his poetry is like a mild 

guatumn day, with quick and fleeting 
successive alternations of sun and sha- 
dow—or father like a soft moonlight 
night, where objects are not less lovely 
for being less defined, where those that 
can be seen, are seen more accurately 
than in the glare of day, and where the 
distant scenes, though obscured by an 
impervious shadow, undefined and un- 
definable to the most piercing ken, yet 
the mysterious veil that envelopes them 
is so glowing, so mild, and so mellow, 
that though we cannot admire them- 
selves, we admire the painted mist that 

them from our grosser sense with 
its rich and delicate texture. But this 
spirit of abstraction when it soars into 

e region, or rather sinks into the 
abyss of the “ dark profound” of mysti- 
cism, and bounds acon the pale of 
human reason, and even human imagi- 
nation—at least of common reasons, and 
common imaginations—is nothing but 
(to use words of his own) 

“ An instinct—a blind sense 
Coming one knows not how nor whence 
Nor whither going.’ 

And of what use is this blind sense ? 
Of none. It is more fantastic, more 
visionary, more superstitious, more mis- 
chievous than the saeidibdaghg in the Isle 
of Sky. The cause of this obscurity is 
plain. In the descriptions of the visible 
world, these poets strive to describe the 
simple feelings excited by accidents, 
which, like the simple ideas of Locke, 
can only be felt, but never defined—to 
body forth in the tangible and corporeal 
shape of language, these spiritual sensa- 
tions, begotten by an intellectual com- 
munion with nature, modified by the 
most refined sensibility, the most subtle 
abstraction, and the most abstruse me- 
taphysical imagination, vainly striving to 

words a “‘ mock-apparel” to “ un- 
utterable thought.” -Hence~they are 
ure; hence they are mysterious. 
But it is not against this I chiefly pro- 
test; though its excess is a most inex- 
cusable Dle blemish, it is a fault that leans 
to Virtue’s side. These grand and subli- 
mated conceptions of nature, like many 
t of its properties, must be obscure, 
but we can never read man pages be- 
fore we are disgusted, with silliness, 
. meanness, affectation, eccentric 
King and false simplicity, which 
ne it is not mere babyism, degene- 
€s into perfect folly ; and in wise men 
. Writing in this manner is even 
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worse, for they seem to suppose, through 
a vain egotistical importance (of which 
agreeable quality the most modest of 
them has as much as would stock any 
ten poets, and those not of the most 
unassuming demeanour), because they 
can write well when it pleases them, 
they can cram folly and poetical imper- 
tinence, like a nauseous drug, which 
they even disdain to sweeten, - the 
throat of a nation’s healthful taste, and 
change the masculine strength and spi- 
rits, and the true simplicity of the Eng- 
lish poetry into the weak and watery 
style of their affected childishness and 
fainting affectation. I wonder from 
which of the imaginative bards of their 
adoration, could they get the smallest 
foundation for such a flimsy superstruc- 
ture, Will they find any such cobwebs 
woven in the brains of Spenser, Shak- 
a Milton, Thomson, Akenside, 

owper, their great idols? They will 
ys the authority of the old ballads ; 
ut even there the plea made by them 
would be demurred to in any legitimate 
or learned court of criticism. There is 
an honest rudeness, a true simplicity, an 
unaffected description, a plain style of 
sentiment running through those old 
legends, that but ill harmonize with the 
disingenuous affectation of style, sense, 
and feeling, that characterizes some of 
these insipid lucubrations. 

Let us take any one of those ridicu- 
lous pieces of burlesque, for instance, 
“* The Idiot Boy.” In its story, its 
language, its conduct, its sentiment, it 
is mean, improbable, uninteresting, 
affected and ludicrous. The story is the 
adventures of a Fool’s-errand; an idiot 
is sent for a doctor, who instead of bring- 
ing the doctor, to be sure, with Mr. 

’*s accurate knowledge of the modes 
of thought and habits of action peculiar 
to idiotism, is putting stars in his pocket 
or playing with a waterfall, (by the way, 
a sport Mr. W. is very fond of as well 
as his fool). But now let us consider 
this piece of factitious impertinence, 
and see whether it possesses any thing 
of true or natural simplicity or real feel- 
ing. Listen to the caparisoning of 
Johnny’s Pony and the mounting of 
Johnny. Spirit of Homer! hide your 
diminished head. The horses of Mars 


were never harnessed with such “‘ pomp, 

on and circumstance,” by Flight and 
error; they are mean grooms when 

compared to the fiddling-fadling of Betty 

Foy !! Hebe herself, preparing Juno’s 

secre renner is a poor personage to 
er!! 
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Why bustle thus about your door, 

What means this bustle, Betty Foy ? 

Why are you in this mighty fret? 
cease 


Beneath the moon, that shines so bright, 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 

With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle ; 

But wherefore set upon a saddle 

Him whom she loves, her idiot boy ? 

Certainly a sensible question, ‘‘ where- 
Sore set upon a saddle?’ How will Mr. 
W. answer it? No doubt, he will say 
there was no one else 

To bring a doctor from the town, 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 

Even the harnessing of the celestial 
steeds for the chariot of the sun sinks 
into insignificance before the prepara- 
tion of Betty’s pony, which being brought 
home, after, we do not know whether 
‘feeding in the lane,” or “ drawing 
home faggots from the wood,” either “ in 
joy,” or “in pain,” (as if it concerned 
us to know whether he was not blind or 
spavined,) 

—— Is all in travelling trim, 
And by the moonlight, Betty Foy 


Has up upon the saddle set, 
(The like was never heard of yet) 


(We doubt not that indeed) 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy. 


Well, Johnny is up without “ boot” or 
“spur,” or * whip” or “ wand,” but 
armed with “ his holly bough,” he makes 
“a hurly-burly now.” Betty now gives 
him her directions—her last admonition 
is really excellent—it is simple and 
loving and maternal! Phcebus’s advice 
to Phaeton will not bear comparison 
with this address. 

** Johnny ! Johnny! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all— 
Come home again, whate‘er befal 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 

Johnny answered with “ his head and 
with his hand,” 


And proudly shook the bridle too. 


The following description of Johnny’s 

joy after being mounted, is superlative. 

at is the delight of Phaeton after re- 
ceiving the reins from his father to it ! 


But when the pony moved his legs, 

Oh ! then for the poor idiot boy ! 

For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 

He’s idle all for very joy. 

And while the pony moves his legs, 

In Johnny’s left hand you may see 

The green bough ’s motionless and dead : 
The moon that shines above his head 

Is not more still or mute than he. 


His heart it was so full of glee, 
That till full fifty yards were gone, 
He quite forgot his holly whip 
And all his skill in horsemanship. 


Oh! happy, happy, happy John. 


[Oct. 1, 


Oh! “happy, happy, happy pair: 
Johnny and his_ pony !—happy Johny 
Foy! ! happier far than Johnny Gil 
pin, both in the bard who sings your 
travels, and in your good-humoured 
hack. Well, Betty standing at the 
door observes with joy 


How quietly her Johnny goes. 


She rejoices in his silence, sees him 
turn the guide-post right,” and watches 
him in Sawaal’ pride till he is out of 
sight. 

Burr, burr—now Johnny’s lips they burr 
As loud as any mill, or near it, 


And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 
And Betty listens glad to hear it. 


We are told a line or two above that 
Betty rejoiced in the silence of her idiot 
boy—and really Johnny’s Lurr must have 
been “‘ as loud as any mill, or near it,” 
if Betty heard it after he was out of 
sight. 

Well Johnny goes on : 


The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 
And Johnny’s lips, they burr, burr, burr, 
As on he goes beneath the moon. 


We wonder much it was Leneath the 
moon,—the moon, no doubt, drawn 
down from heaven by the attractive 
harmony of this divine duet between 
Johnny’s burring and the owlets curring, 
should have been dancing under his 
pony’s feet. We are now treated witha 
most novel and original description of 
the good-humour of the pony. 

For of this pony there’s a rumour, 
That should he lose his eyes and ears, 


And should he live a thousand years 
He never will be out of humour. 


This would be strange if we could 
believe the next line. 
But then he is a horse that thinks. 


Balaam’s ass spoke, and Achilles’ 
horse prophesied—no doubt a greater 
gift; but Mr. Wordsworth makes us 
acquainted with the pony’s habit of 
thought in the very next line. 

And when he thinks his pace is slack. 


We wonder he did not make him fold 
his fore-legs over his breast—sure it 
would be natural!! Yet we think the 
following lines rather tend to shake our 
implicit credency in the thinking faculty 
of this intellectual nag. 

Now though he knows poor Johnny well, 


Yet for his life he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 


Well, Betty now “not quite so flur- 
ried,” nurse-tends Old Susan, hands her 
the “ porringer and plate,” talks nai 
ing things of Johnny, till his delay r 
comes matter of fear and suspicion; 9" 
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we will pass over the accurate registry 
of the hours, and tell only how 


Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans, 


while Betty avers, “‘He’ll be back 
in” before eleven, 
As sure as there ’s a moon in heaven. 


Well, ’tis twelve.-—** The moon is in 
heaven as Betty sees,” and yet neither 
Johnny nor the doctor gg “* Betty 
is in a sad quandary ;” she “is not quite 
at ease,” a strong expression for mater- 
nal affection---at length 

The clock is on the stroke of one, 


and away Betty sets out after Johnny, 
being urged thus warmly by sick Susan, 
“Nay, Betty, go! good Betty, go!” 
And how she ran, and how she walk’d, 
And all that to herself she talk’d 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 


No doubt indeed !—Well, she sees 
Johnny in every object, 
In bush, and brake, in black and green, 
Twas Johnny, Johnny, everywhere, 
till at the doctor’s door 
She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap. 


The doctor peeps out, “rubbing his 
old nightcap.” Betty Foy did not care ; 
and we are sure we would not, if it was 
a new Welsh wig the doctor rubbed. 
Well, she gets no tidings from the doc- 
tor, whom, as bad a messenger as her 
son, she forgets to send 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale, 


and s on through the silent town, 
and on part of the road back, and yet 
she hears nothing, though like Fine-ear 
in the Fairy Tale, Mr. W. almost hears 
the grass growing. ‘The owlets, “‘ fond 
lovers,” are shouting to each other, 
nearly, ‘‘ yet not quite hob nob.” Betty 
now is **bent on deadly sin.” She 
gg a pond, but she runs away 
it, 
Lest she should drown herself therein. 

This is the best prescription that 
could be given to any person smitten 
with the insanity of drowning himself. _ 
_ Well, Betty at length sits down; no 

ubt, ’twas time for her to rest. ’ Tis 
4 wonder Mr. W. with his usual in- 
teresting minuteness did not detail what 
she did as well as what she thought. 
Well, she thinks of the sagacity of the 

y Toe — that, if she met tase 

s, she would run away from 

them all. Wearenow very near fat 

ai entire history of Johnny’s adventures ; 

mit the Muses, to whom Mr. W. has 
bound 








b> Sa 
Bie These fourteen years, by strong indentures, 
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deny him their aid. Heaven knows he 
would have served this double appren- 
ticeship very ill, if he had nothing to 
shew for it but Johnny’s Adventures, 
and such like olios of folly, impertinence, 
and inanity. Still we are told what 
Johnny might have been doing, viz. he 
might (“no unlikely thought !’’) have 
been bringing a star Pew in his pocket, 
or, perhaps, like honest Jack when he 
hires a hack at Plymouth, 

He’s turn’d himself about, 

His face unto his horse’s tail— 
or---or---or~-but the Muses, most un- 
grateful hussies, whom Mr. W. “loved 
so well,” and has served so long, reject 
his suit to tell half of what happened to 
Johnny. 

But see with what a start of admira- 
tion the bard kens Johnny again. Be- 
hold the effective power of the passion- 
ate interrogatory : 

Who’s yon that near the waterfall 
Sits upright on a feeding horse ? 


For a guinea, every reader knows as 
well as Mr. W. But there is a doubt 
whether every one will equally recognize 
him with that fervent warmth of the 
poet, with that mixed feeling of love 
and wonder so finely described in this 
line, 
*Tis Johnny ! Johnny ! as I live. 


To be sure, Betty knew him; she 
runs up, and Johnny durrs as usual. 
This shews Mr. Wordsworth’s great art 
in the epopoeia; it shews his power in 
the creation of character—one of the 
highest prerogatives of the poet. Johnny 
is the only hero, with whom we are ac- 
quainted, that preserves consistency of 
action throughout--he is equally unique 
in the beginning, middle, and end. He 
burrs. e is ‘* simplex duntaxat et 
unus.” ‘The following lines, expressive 
of Betty’s joy on the recovery of John- 
ny, are really unequalled, in the entire 
range of the poetry of feeling, for simple 
wpe delicate feeling, and real know- 
edge_of the human heart and of human 
actions, caused by such situations as 
that of Betty Foy!! 

And now she’s at the pony’s tail, 


And now she’s at the pony’s head, 


On that side now and now on this; 
eek & # 


She ’s happy here, she’s happy there, 


She is uneasy everywhere. 
ze * ® 


She pats the pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy ! 


After this unutterable joy, so unut- 
terably described, Betty’s short address, 
when, after the paroxysm of her feelings 
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had subsided, she regained the power of 


utterance, 


** Oh ! Johnny never mind the doctor, 
You ’ve done your best, and that is all—” 


is admirably fine! There might be an 
essay written on the beauty, tenderness, 
and simplicity of it. ‘To see its propriety 
it must be thus analyzed: J rR was 
sent for the doctor; he loitered and 
burred away; did not bring the doctor ; 
caused the most heart-rending uneasi- 
ness to Betty Foy; might have been 
the death of poor Susan Gale. It was 
natural from all this, that Betty might 
speak harshly to Johnny about the doc- 
tor. Some writers would make her do 
so; but Mr. W. with a deeper insight 
into the workings of the heart, does 
otherwise. She found her son whom 
she thought lost; her sudden joy ba- 
nishes all the anxiety of her recent 
sorrows, and the true lhsadt of the mo- 
ther cries out with inexpressible truth 
and tenderness, 
Oh! Johnny never mind the doctor ; 


and in the next line, with more accuracy 
of feeling, not only palliates, but strives 
to approve of his conduct— 

You've done your best, and that is all. 


She says no more ; another word would 
spoil it. 
Now Betty and Johnny and the pony, 
returning home, meet with—whom? 
Who is it but old Susan Gale, 


who comes hobbling up the road after 
them, being cured by the anxiety of 
her mind, us the poet describes it : 
And as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body it grew better. 

Ye vi rs, learn from all this to see 
the folly of engaging a doctor. Senda 
fool for him, and ye save the fees—it is 
enough. Let him not come, and ye 
are perfectly cured by taking a walk of, a 
frosty night out of your warm bed in 
the height of a fever. The four travel- 
lers now wending homewards, Johnny 
tells all his adventures very briefly, 
*« like a traveller bold.” 

(His very words I give to you) 
“The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold.” 


A good conception, in sooth, of idiot- 
ism, the cocks being the owls, that 
Johnny was listening to all night, and 
the sun the moon, which 

——No doubt too he had seen, 


For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 


No doubt indeed! if Johnny were 
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not stone-blind. Thus ends “ 7%¢ {y;,, 
boy,” “‘ with the owls,” for Mr. W. 
With the owls began his son, 
And with the owls must end. 

Very night. It was a song as lon, 
drawling, and disagreeable as the owle’. 
hoot; they should cease their notes to. 
gether. Yet the mention excites ap. 
other association in the mind. The 
owl is Minerva’s bird. Why should , 
tissue of idiotiy and folly begin or end 
with any thing that could serve for ay 
emblem of wisdom. Betty Foy is , 
happy name for a heroine. Who can 
object to it? Does not Betty Foy sound 
as well as Lallah Rookh? Will it no 
start a spirit as soon as Lallah Rookh; 
Yes, it will; but it will be the spirit of 
ridicule. 

I think this enough to prove, what | 
would wish to prevent, the danger the 
poetical taste of this country is in, if 
such a system of poetry be tolerated. 
though with minds of a natural taste, 01 
formed on just principles, it could bein 
no danger. I think I need analyze 
no more of these tuneful sillinesses 
Betty Foy was specimen enough of folly 
and false simplicity---“ ex uno disce om- 
nes.” Alice Fell, or her “ wretched rag,” 
which seems not to be a “ purpureus 


pannus ;” and ** Goody Blake and Harry 


Gill” is really worth reading for a little 

information ; for instance, a man can 

get a knowledge why coals are dear, 

and that they are so in Dorsetshire, 
For they come far by wind and tide. 


As also a man may learn, if he does not 
close his eyes, that he may have 3 
chance of distinguishing objects: 

And any man, who pass’d her door, 

Might see how poor e hut she had. 
As also that two poor old women live 
together in Dorsetshire in one smull 
cottage, for the advantage 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 


This is all we could glean from Harry 
Gill’s chattering and blankets, &c. X. 
&e. except that industrious farmers 
should allow all the crones and Byps 
in the country to tear down their hee ges, 
made for the preservation of their crops 
and pasturage, lest their teeth should 
“« chatter, chatter, chatter still,” and 
lest all the wool in Great Britain should 
prove insufficient to keep them warm 
A very pretty moral indeed ! 

I wilh uote the first stanza as a sp 
cimen of this precious production. 


Oh! what’s the matter? what’s the mattcl’ 
What is’t, that ails young Harry Gill’ 
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That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle-gray, and flannel fine, 

He has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine. 


This wel be poetry—if it be so, and 
fit be with such Mr. W. thinks him- 
elf a “ Hannibal among the me oe 
cutting his own road into the public 
waste, all 1 will add is, it is with stuff 
sourer than vinegar itself. But it is not 
for such Mr. W. is admired now, or will 
be so hereafter: it is for something else 
he is deservedly admired, and must be 
always increasing in admiration. 1 will 
have the vanity to say few can feel Mr. 
Wordsworth’s beauties more justly, or 
pethaps more intensely than I do, or 
appreciate them more highly ; but I am 
not blind to his faults from my admira- 
tion of his excellencies. What I have 
done, I have done for a good purpose, 
unbiassed by any literary prejudice or 
base Basoeality. The specimens I have 
chosen I think sufficient to point out 
his most glaring absurdities; though his 
“ White Doe” would give rather a plea- 
sant chace to the stag-hounds of criticism, 
and his Pedlar might be convicted of a 
great many contraband commodities both 
saree philosophy ; while in Peter 

, his Pegasus seems to be haltered 
to the waggon. 

We cannot well conceive either by 
what association of curious thinking 
Mr. Wordsworth can liken a daisy in 
one place to Saint Peter or Saint Paul, 
which he does in thus addressing that 
ower : 

Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek-yielding to the occasion’s call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 
And in another place to Polyphemus! 

‘the way, this daisy puts mein mind- 
t Burns. Let the Buhes learn true 
simplicity from him. His “ Mountain 
ay worth all the daisies in West- 

or ; Nay it and its little “ neebor” 
lark ate worth all the ‘Gardens of 
sul,” with all the enamoured bulbuls, 
mthe entire range of European Orien- 


*he chief reason, I think, of these 

mi and ridiculous oddities appear- 
Ng 80 often in Mr. W. and his Brethren 
—— Lakes, is, that they write down 
*Sty foolish and fantastical idea that flits 
+ @ poetical mind—in fine, every idea, 
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good, bad, or indifferent, that occurs 
to them from the most distant affinities, 
the most of which should have been 
only for a moment laughed at by them- 
selves and then forgotten, and not be 
registered as sillinesses to be laughed at 
by anation. The greatest minds may 
unbend and trifle in private ; but trifling 
will never contribute to the enhance- 
ment of poetical or public character. 
I could quote a great many of those 
fanciful follies, but l abstain. There is 
one curious thought which struck me 
very much ; it may be admired at first 
sight, but if looked into it will be dis- 
covered to be very incongruous, calling 
an infant’s smiles ‘‘ feelers of love.” 
What affinity is there between a child’s 
innocent seraph smiles and the disgust- 
ing members of some loathed reptile or 
insect ? 

There is a great propensity to such 
thoughts in the Lake poetry. Mr. 
Wordsworth tells us, it is in the fine 
arts, as in the affairs of life, and as in 
the scriptural apothegm, no man can 
obey two masters. Lord Byron tells us 
openly, we “ must not set up Coleridge, 
Wor sworth, Southey.” And I think 
a little ‘‘ Anthropomorphitism,” or some 
sort of morphitism, is necessary for our 
heathen imaginations, ere we can wor- 
ship them. We cannot adore that un- 
known poetical god, living in the cloudy 
imaginations of the Bards of the Lakes. 
If we must be made intellectual Ixions 
of—to embrace a cloud—we must at 
least be tempted by the phantom of Ju- 
no. Mr. Wordsworth has gone far to 
prove that every great and original mind 
must create that taste by which its pro- 
ductions are to be appreciated and ad- 
mired. We will allow that Mr. Words- 
worth is a master-spirit, and has given a 
tone to the most of the poetical writings 
of this age. We should be glad to see 
his intuitive knowledge of the human 
heart, his holy communion between the 
phenomena of the external universe and 
the internal feelings, when it does not 
dive into mysticism, imitated; but we 
must protest against the taste, that would 
adopt his idiotry, his affectation, his rid- 
dling and ridiculous rusticity. We (I 
mean the literary and poetical world, 
assured of their sameness of thinking on 
this subject,) should be sorry to find the 
sweet ie ings of the grasshoppers, or 
the divine harmonies of the nightingales 
of the English poesy, turned into the 
hoarse and ominous croakings of Win- 
andermere frogs. 

Now one word to the School in gene- 
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ral, and I have done. Let them beware 
of that inanity, affectation, babyism, 
and adopted meanness, which are well 
calculated ‘‘ to humble”? but not “ to hu- 
manize, purify, or exalt” the human 
heart, in the minor species of their 
poetry, and they will be the most pleas- 
ing pastoral writers that ever piped on 
the Arcadian reed. Let them beware 
of mysticism in the higher order, and 
we shall see poetry that can claim the 
true title of sublimity, and not that 
wild and wayward mysticism, which 
like Wordsworth’s description of the 
cuckoo, is but ‘“ a wandering voice,” 
“<a thing invisible,” ‘a mystery,” a 
mystery indeed, so obscure, that we 
often have not even the shadow, much 
less the substance of sense ; and striving 
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as they do each to outrun the other jp 
this obscurity, they often remind ys of 
those magicians who had lost their sho. 
dows. We hear the devil often amused 
himself in hunting the students j, 
magic, and he often ran them, so close 
that though at the end perhaps he mis. 
ed the person of the hindmost, yet he 
sometimes nicked their shadows, and 
those who lost their shadows were gene. 
rally accounted the best magicians; ¢ 
among the Lakers, they are generally the 
best who soar into the undefined and ip. 
terminable region of abstraction, and 
who have lost in the vacuum not only 
their substance but their shadows. |) 
the race of obscurity, their motto seems 
to be, on the plan of the magicians — 
The devil take the hindmost! 





LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS, ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOmy, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 


BY M. 


LETTER II. 


SIR, 

I rutnk I have proved in my first 
letter that produce can only be pur- 
chased with produce; I do not there- 
fore yet see any reason to abandon the 
doctrine, that it is production which 
opens a market to production. 


I have 
indeed considered as produce all the 
services arising from our personal pe 
cities, from our capitals, and our lands ; 
which has obliged me to sketch anew, 
and in other terms, the doctrine of pro- 
duction, which Smith evidently did not 
comprehend, and has not completely 
described. 

But on reading again the third section 
of your 7th chapter, I feel that there 
is still a point on which you will not 
agree with me. You will probably 
grant that produce can only be bought 
with produce; but you will persist in 
maintaining that people may create a 

uantity of produce of all sorts exceeding 
their occasions, and that consequently 
of this produce may not be used or 
wanted ; that there may be a superabun- 
dance and glut of alll commodities at 
once. In order to present your objec- 
tion in its full force, I shall transform 
it into a sensible image, by saying: Mr. 
Malthus ‘will readil ow that 100 
sacks of corn will bay 100 pieces of 
stuff, in a society which has occasion 
for those quantities of stuff and corn 
for its raiment and food; but if the 
same society should happen to produce 


SAY. 


200 sacks of corn and 200 pieces of stuf, 
although these two commoditigs may 
still be exchangeable for each other, he 
will maintain that one of them will no 
longer find purchasers. It is therefore 
necessary for me to prove, first, that 
whatever may be the quantity of pro- 
duce and the consequent depression of 
price, a quantity of produce of one spe- 
cies always suffices to enable those who 
have produced it to acquire a quantity 
of produce of another species ; and after 
proving that the possibility of acquiring 
exists, I shall endeavour to shew how 
the superabundance of produce creates 
a demand for it, for the purpose of con- 
sumption. 

The undertaker who produces com, 
or the farmer, after having purchased 
the productive services of the land and 
capital which he employs, and of his 
labourers, and added to these services 
that of his own personal labour, has 
consumed all those values to convert 
them into sacks of corn ; let us suppose 
that each sack stands him in thirty shil- 
lings, including the value of his own 
labour, that is to say, his profit. On 
the other hand the undertaker who pro 
duces stuffs cf linen, woollen, or col 
ton, the manufacturer, after having c0?- 
sumed in like manner the services of b! 
capital, those of his workmen and his 
own, has produced stuffs which stant 
him in thirty shillings the piece. 
may be permitted to jump at once br 
the main point of the inquiry, ! 
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premise that this manufacturer of stuffs 
nts in my mind the producers of 
manufactured produce, and this grower 
of corn the producers of all provisions 
and raw materials. The question is, 
whether their two articles of produce, 
to whatever quantities they may be mul- 
tiplied, and whatever depression of price 
may result from that multiplication, 
may be wholly purchased by the pro- 
ducers, who are also the consumers ; 
and how the demand for articles always 
increases ON account of an increase in 
the quantity segemeee 
e must first inquire into the course 
of things upon the hypothesis of a per- 
fect liberty, permitting the unrestrained 
and indefinite multiplication of produc- 
tions; and afterwards examine the ob- 
stacles which the nature of things and 
the imperfect laws of society oppose to 
this liberty of indefinite production ; 
but you will remark that the hypothesis 
of indefinite liberty is more favourable 
to your cause, because it is much more 
dificult to dispose of unlimited produce 
than that which is restricted; and that 
the hypothesis of restricted production 
owing sometimes to one cause and 
sometimes to another, is more favour- 
able to mine, which supports the doc- 
tine, that these restrictions are the very 
causes which, by limiting certain pro- 
ductions, impede the purchases which 
ight be made of the only productions 
h ean be indefinitely multiplied. - 
the hypothesis, then, of per- 
y, suppose the grower brings 
to market a sack of corn, which in- 
cluding his profit comes to thirty francs, 
and the manufacturer brings a piece of 
stuff which comes to the same price, 
and consequently these productions will 
be exchanged at par*. Of these two 
dealets, if one have gained more than 
his costs of production, he will draw 
into his line of business a part of the 
or digete g in the production of. 
me other article, until in both arts pro- 
duetive services shall be equally well 






id : this is an effect generally allowed. 
Bete we ought to observe, that upon 
8 Supposition, the producers of the 
usee of stuff have together gained 
metewith to repurchase that entire 









__ ¥0es not the farmer who sells a sack of 
mor thirty francs, and buys a piece of 
aco at thirty francs, exchange his corn for 
» Stull; and does not the manufacturer 
+ a sack of corn at thirty francs, 
Price of his piece of stuff, exchange 
for a sack of corn ? 
Montuty Mac.—No. 81. 
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piece, or to buy any other product of 
equal value. If, for instance, itamounts 
to thirty francs, including the profit of the 
manufacturer at the rate fixed by him- 
self and all other expenses, this sum is 
distributed amongst all the persons con- 
cerned in the production of the piece of 
stuff; but in unequal shares, according 
to the nature and amount of the services 
which they have rendered in the opera- 
tion of its production. If the piece 
contain ten yards, he who has received 
six francs can buy two yards of it; he 
who has received thirty sous can only 
buy half a yard: but all of them toge- 
ther can certainly buy the whole piece. 
If, instead of the stuff, they wish to buy 
the corn, they are able together to pur- 
chase the whole quantity, since its value 
is the same with that of the stuff; so 
each of them can purchase, according 
to their respective occasions, either a 
pre of the piece of stuff, or an equiva- 
ent portion of the sack of corn. He 
who has received for his services in 
either of these productions six francs, 
may use three francs in the purchase of 
a tenth part of the piece of stuff, and 
three francs in buying a tenth of the 
corn; in all cases it is clear that the 
producers possess collectively the means 
of acquiring the whole of the-produce. 

Here, Sir, 1 meet your objections. 
If commodities increase, or wants di- 
minish, you say, commodities fall to a 
price too low to pay the Jabour requi- 
site for their production. 

In proceeding to answer this asser- 
tion, 1 wish to premise, that if I con- 
sent to employ your word Jalour, which, 
according to the explanation given in 
my former letter, is incomplete, I shall 
comprehend under that denomination, 
not only the productive services of a 
workman and his master), but the pro- 
ductive services rendered by capital and 
land; services which have their price, 
as well as personal labour, and a price 
so strictly real, that the capitalist and 
the landholder live upon it. 

This point being understood, I an- 
swer you in the first place, that the de- 
pression of the price of produce, does 
not prevent the growers or manufac- 
turers from purchasing the labour requi- 
site for its production, or any other 
equivalent labour. In the case we have 
put, suppose by an improved process, 
the grower to produce a double quantit 
of corn, and the manufacturer a double 
quantity of stuffs; and the corn and 
stuffs to fall to half their prices; what 
will follow? The producers of com 
Vor. XIV. 3B 
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will receive for the same services as be- 
fore, two sacks worth only what one 
sack was before worth. In the ex- 
change called production, the same 
services will have respectively obtained 
a double quantity of produce ; but these 
double quantities may be acquired by 
each other as before, and as easily as 
ever; so that, without a greater ex- 

ense in productive services, a nation 
in which this productive faculty should 
be thus developed would have double 
the quantity of commodities for con- 
sumption ; whether in corn, stuffs, or 
any other articles ; as we have agreed to 
represent by corn and stuffs, all things 
of which men stand in need for their 
support and accommodation. Produce 
in such an exchange is opposed to pro- 
ductive services ; now as in every ex- 
change, the value of one of the terms is 
greater in proportion to the greater 
quantity of the other which it obtains, 
it follows that productive services are 
increased in value in proportion as the 
produce is increased in quantity, and 
diminished in price. This is the reason 
why the reduction of the price of pro- 
duce, by increasing the value of the 
productive funds of a nation and of the 
revenues derived thence, augments the 
national wealth. 1 think this demon- 
‘stration, which may be seen at length 
in my Traité d’Economie Politique (4th 
edition, book ii. ch. 3.), has done some 
service to science, by elucidating what 
previously had been felt, but not ex- 
plained; that is to say, that although 
‘wealth is an exchangeable value, the 
general wealth is increased by the low 
price of commodities and produce of all 
sorts*. 

Probably it never happened that the 
roductive power of labour was suddenly 
oubled with respect to produce of every 

kind at once; but a gradual augmenta- 
tion with respect to many articles, and 
in various proportions, has undoubtedly 





* This demonstration, by the bye, com- 
pletely overthrows an assertion of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that cheapness is always at the expense 
of profits (p. 370), and consequently all 
the reasoning which he has built on this 
foundation. It is also fatal to all that part 
of Mr. Ricardo’s doctr‘ne, in which he flat- 
_ters himself that he has proved, that the 
costs of production, and not the proportion 
of supply and demand, regulates the prices 
of foods - He identifies the costs of produc- 
tion with the produce itself, whereas they 
are completely opposed to each other, and 
‘the former are diminished in proportion to 
“the increase of the latter. 
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occurred. Among the antients, a pu 
cloak equal in fineness and size, so}j4; 
of texture and beauty of colour, to os 
of ours, cost unquestionably more than 
double the modern price ; and I haye 
doubt that the corn paid for labour ¢ r 
in value at least half at the Saleen 

riod of the invention of the plough, 
These articles of produce, costing 
labour, were given for what they cost 
without any one being a loser; whil 
all gained in their revenues by the 
event. 

But to return to the first part of you; 
objection. The growers of corn and maker, 
of stuffs will then produce more corn and 
stuffs than they can consume. Ah! my 
good Sir, after having proved that not. 
withstanding a fall of one half in the 
value of produce, the same labour may 
purchase the whole of it, and thereby 
procure an increase of as much again in 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, can 
it be necessary for me to prove to the 
justly celebrated author of the Essay on 
Population, that whatever is produced 
will find consumers, and that among 
the enjoyments procured by the quan- 
tity of produce which men can com- 
mand, they set some value on the com- 
forts of a home, and the affections of 
children? After having written three 
justly admired volumes to prove that po- 
pulation always rises to the level of the 
means of subsistence, is it possible that 
you have admitted the case of a great 


le 
ty 


-augmentation of produce, with a sta- 


tionary number of consumers, and wants 
limited by parsimony? (p. 355.) 
In this case, either the author of the 
** Essay on Population,” or the author 
of “Principles of Political Economy” 
must be in the wrong. But every thing 
convinces us that it is not the former 
who is mistaken. Experience, as well 
as reasoning, demonstrates that a pro- 
duction, an article necessary or agree- 
able to man, is only rejected when peo- 
pe have not the means of paying for it. 
ese means of purchasing are precisely 
what establish the demand for pro- 
duce, and give it aprice. Not to wait 
an useful thing, is not to be able to buy 
it. And what occasions this inability to 
purchase?. The privation of that which 
creates wealth: the privation of indus- 
try, land, or capital. 
As soon as men are provided with 
the means of producing, they approp! 
ate their productions to their wants ; fo" 
production itself is an exchange, 
which we offer productive means, 3° 
demand in return the thing of which we 
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are most in need. To create a thing 
which no one wanted, would be creating 
something worthless : it would not be 

uction. But the moment it has a 
yalue, its author may exchange it for 
other commodities which he may wish 


ure. 
Fis faculty of exchange, peculiar to 
man among all animals, adapts all sorts 
of produce to their appropriate demands, 
a enables man to derive his support, 
not from the species of his productions, 
but from their value. 
The difficulty, you will say, is to 


create 
of its 


produce equivalent to the costs 
production. This I well know ; 


and in my next letter, you will find 
what I think on the subject. But upon 


the hypo 
su 
Pit me to point out that the on 


thesis which we have already 
ed, of the freedom of morgen 


y 


ificulty we find in creating produce 


worth 


the costs of its production, arises 


from the high demands of the vendors 
of productive services. Now the high 
price of productive services denotes that 
what is required, exists; namely, that 
there are employments the produce of 


which 


suffices to repay the costs of pro- 


duction. 

You charge those who entertain the 
same opinions with me, with attaching 
no consequence to that general and very 


nt influence of man’s disposition 


to indolence and inactivity, (p. 358). 
You suppose the case that men after 


having produced the means of satisfying 


their 


primary and most urgent wants, 


would prefer to have nothing farther to 
do, the love of repose overbalancing in 
theif’ minds the desire of enjoyment. 
This supposition ‘is all in my favour. 


doIsay? That things are only 


ald those who produce. Why are 
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of luxury not sold to an idle 
who chooses to lead an inactive 


Because he prefers idleness to 


€ttouble of producing the means of- 
ing objects of luxury. What- 


the cause which limits produc- 


on, whether the want of capital or of 
bpulation, of diligence or lib 

is, in my opinion, the same; the 
ictions which are offered on one 
are not sold, because sufficient com- 
Hes are not produced on the other. 
| consider the indolence which 
tuses to uce as directly impeding 


erty, the 


f productions, and I entirely 


: € with you on that point. But 
» how can you look on the indo- 
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those whom you call unproduc- 
mers, as favourable to the same 


sale, (c. vil. sect.9). ‘‘ It is absolutely 
necessary,” you say, (page 463) “ that a 
country which has great means of pro- 
duction should possess a numerous body 
of unproductive consumers.” How can 
that unproductive indolence, which is 
prejudicial to the markets in the former 
case, be favourable to them in the 
latter? 

The fact is, this indolence is injurious 
to them in both cases. Whom do you 
designate by this numerous body of un- 
productive consumers, so necessary, ac- 
— to you, for the sale of produce? 
Is it the proprietors of lands and capi- 
tals? Undoubtedly they do not directly 
produce, but their property does it for 
them. They consume the value to the 
production of which their lands and 
capitals have contributed. They there- 
fore assist in production, and can only 
make purchases by means of this as- 
sistance. If they also contribute their 
personal services, and join to their pro- 
fits as capitalists and landholders other 
profits as labourers, they can, by thus 
producing more, consume more; but it 
is not in their non-productive capacity 
that they increase the markets for the 
sale of productions. 

Do you allude to public functionaries, 
the military, and fund-holders? Still 
it is not on account of their non-pro- 
ductive quality that they increase the 
demand for produce. i am far from 
disputing the legitimacy of the emolu- 
ments which they receive; but I can- 
not believe that those who are taxed 
would be much embarrassed with their 
money even were they deprived of the 
assistance of these receivers of contribu- 
tions : either their wants would be more 
amply satisfied, or they would employ 
this same money in a reproductive man- 
ner. In either case the money would 
be spent, and would promote the sale of 
some produce equal in value to what is 
now -bought by those whom you call 
unproductive consumers. Confess then, 
Sir, that itis not through the unproduc- 
tive consumers that sales are promoted, 
but by the productions of thcies who 
contrib to their expenses ; and that 
even should all the unproductive con- 
sumers vanish, which heaven forbid, 
there would not ie a pennyworth the 
less sold. 

I know nat on what foundation you 
decide (page 356), that production can- 
not continue if the value of the commo- 
dities pays for but little labour beyond 
what they cost. It is by no’ means 
necessary to the continuance of produc. 
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tion that produce should be worth more 
than the costs of its production. When 
an undertaking is begun with a capital 
of a hundred - bate francs, if it pro- 
duce to the same value, it is sufficient 
to enable the proprietors to recommence 
their operations. Where then, say you, 
are the profits of the producers? e 
whole capital has served to pay them* ; 
and it is the price which has been paid 
for them which has formed the revenues 
of all the producers. If the produce 
which has been obtained be worth only 
one hundred thousand francs, there is 
the capital re-established, and all the 
producers are paid f. 

I do not hesitate to strengthen your 
jection, by expressing it thus:— 
hough each of the commodities may 
have cost in production the same quan- 
tity of labour and oy and may be 
equal in value to each other, yet the 

may both be so abundant that they will 
not purchase more labour than they 
have cost. In this case, can produc- 
tion goon? Unquestionably not.”? And 
why not, I pray? Why could not 
farmers and manufacturers, who had 
produced goods respectively to the 
amount of sixty francs in cheese and 
stuffs, and would, as I have demonstrat- 
ed, be able to purchase the whole of 
those commodities, sufficient for their 
wants—why could they not reeommence 
their operations after making such pur- 
chases and consuming the articles 
bought? They would have the same 
lands, the same capitals, the same in- 
dustry as before; they would be pre- 
cisely where they began; and they 


ob 





* ioral Te imagine that when capital 


is employed in an undertaking, the portion 
of this capital which is employed in pur- 
chasing raw materials, is not employed in 
purchasing productive services. This is an 
error. Raw material itself is a product, 
which has no other value than that which 
has been imparted te it by productive ser- 
vices, which have made it a product, a value. 
When raw material is of no value, it occu- 
pies no part of capital: when it must be 
paid for, this payment is only to reimburse 
the productive services which have created 
its value. 

+ The profits which are made by a person 
who on any undertaking, are the 
labour and talents which he 
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would have lived and been supported 
by the sale of their productive services 
What more is requisite for the preserva. 
tion of society? ‘The . phenomenon 
of production analyzed and viewed in jts 
proper light, explains all. 

fter the fear which you have testi. 
fied, Sir, lest the produce of society 
should exceed in quantity what it < 
and will consume, it is natural that you 
should behold with terror its capitals 
increasing by parsimony; for the en- 
deavour to employ capital causes an aug- 
mentation of produce—new sources of 
accumulation—whence new _ produc- 
tions arise: in short you seem to fear 
that we should be suffocated beneath 
the overwhelming mass of our riches; 
which alarming prospect, I confess, I do 
not perceive. 

as it for you, Sir, to renew the 
popular prejudices against those who do 
not expend their incomes in objects of 
luxury? You allow (p. 35i), that no 
permanent increase of wealth can take 
place without a previous increase of 
capital ; you allow (p. 352), that those 
who labour are consumers, as well as 
the inactive consumers; and yet you 
fear that if accumulation goes on, it 
will be impossible to consume the still 
increasing quantity of commodities pro- 
duced by these new labourers (p. 353). 

It is mecessary to annihilate your 

empty fears; but first permit me one 
reflection on the subject of modern poli- 
tical economy. It is of a nature to 
afford some light to guide us on our 


wit 
_ What is it that distinguishes us from 
the political economists of the school of 
Quesnay? . It is the scrupulous care 
with which we observe the concatena- 
tion of the facts which relate to wealth: 
it is the rigorous exactness which we 
impose on ourselves in describing them. 
Now, in order to see and to describe 
clearly, one must to the utmost of one’s 
power remain a passive spectator. Not 
that we may not, ought not, indeed, 
sometimes to sigh at those operations 
pregnant with ruinous effects of which 
we are often the sad and impotent wit- 
nesses; is the philanthropic historian 
papmibeied from indulging in the mourn- 
ul reflections to which olitical iniquity 
continually leads his mind? Our duty 
to the public is to inform it how and 
why one fact is the consequence of ano- 
ther, If it approves or fears the cons¢- 
quence, that is sufficient; it knows then 
what to do; but no exhortations. 
Accordingly it appears to me, that | 
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by no means to preach » pee from the naturally slow increase of capi- 
mony because I am a follower of Adam tal. On the contrary, I see these new 
oe and that you should refrain capitals, and the revenues which issue 
from boasting the advantages of dissipa- out of them, distribute themselves in 
tion, although you think with Lord the most advantageous way, amongst 
Lauderdale. Let us confine ourselves the persons engaged in production. 
to observing the manner inwhich things First, the capitalist, by augmenting his 
succeed, and are connected with sak capital, increases his income, which in- 
other in the accumulation of capitals. —vites him to multiply his enjoyments. 
In the first place, itis to be observed A capital increased in the course of the 
that the greater number of accumula- year, purchases the following year a 
tions are necessarily slow in their pro- few more industrious services than be- 
gress. Every one, whatever be his in- fore. These services being thus more in 
come, has to live before he can save; demand, are a little better paid; a greater 
and what I here call living, isin general number of labourers find employment 
more expensive in proportion to the and reward for their capabilities.. They 
wealth of the party. In most labour, and consume unproductively the 
cases. and professions the support of a produce of their labour ; so that, if there 
— its establishment in life de- is more produce created in consequence 
the whole income, and often the of this augmentation of capital, there is 
capital besides; and when there are also more produce consumed. Now 
some yearly savings, they are generally what is this but an increase cf prospe- 
ina very Small proportion to the capital rity? 
actually employed. A man of business, You say, (p. 352, 360,) ‘ That if sav- 
witha hundred thousand francs and a ings are made only with a view to in- 
calling, gains, in ordinary cases, from crease capital—if capitalists do not add 
twelve to fifteen thousand francs per to their enjoyments by augmenting 
annum. Now with that capital, and a their incomes, they have no sufficient 
business of equal value, that is to say, motive to save; for men do not save 
with a fortune of two hundred thousand merely through philanthropy, and to 
franes, he is economical ifhe only spends make industry prosper.” ‘This is true, 
ten thousand ; he then saves annually but what conclusion do you wish to 
pale thousand francs, or the twen- draw from hence. If they save, I say 
of his capital. that they promote industry and produc- 
Ifthis fortune be divided, as it often tion, and that this increase of produce 
is, between two persons, one of whom is distributed in the most advantageous 
supplies the capital, the other the in- manner to the public. If they do not 
dustry, the saving will be still much less; save, 1 know not how to help it: but 
cause in this case two families are to you cannot conclude from this that pro- 
lve upon the united profits of the capi- ducers will be better off, for what the 
taland industry, instead of one.* None capitalists would have saved would ne- 
butvery great fortunes, of whatever na- vertheless have been equally spent. In 
ture, can allow great savings; and very expending it unproductively, the expen- 
tfortunes are rare in all countries. diture will not have been increased in 
lore capital can never augment amount. As to riches accumulated 
witha rapi ty capable of producing instead of being reproductively consum- 
iden revolutions, or shocks inindus- ed, such as the sums amassed in the 
‘pursuits. miser’s coffers, neither Smith nor I, nor 
‘Lam insensible of the fears- which any one, undertakes their defence; but 
caused you to. say, (p. 357,) ‘‘ That a they cause very little alarm, being al- 
is. always exposed to an increase ways very inconsiderable, compared 
destined to the support of with the productive capitals ofa nation ; 
ious class, more rapid a the and their consumption being only sus- 
} of the laborious ‘class itself.” pended. All treasures get spent at last, 
er.am J afraid of the enormous productively or otherwise. 
of produce which can result I cannot perceive on what account 
- you look upon reproductive expendi- 
_ £ht happens in France much more ture, as that which is occasioned by 
suently than in England, where the rate digging canals, building shipping, con- 
ue Profits of industry and interest of capi- structing machines, paying artists and 
#te0 low in ordinary employments, to artisans, as less favourable to. produce 
oe former without capital to support than unproductive expenditure, or that 
Pos which has. for its object only the per- 
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sonal gratification of the spender. You 
say, (). 363,) ‘* As long as cultivators 
are disposed to consume the objects of 
luxury produced by manufacturers, and 
manufacturers the objects of luxury pro- 
duced by cultivators, all is well. But 
if both these classes were disposed to 
economise, with a view t6 better their 
condition and to provide for the estab- 
lishment of their families, it would be a 
very different case.” That is to say, I 
presume, that all would go wrong! 
‘‘ The farmer, instead of indulging - in 
ribbons, laces, and velvet, would content 
himself with the most simple clothing ; 
but his economy would deprive the ma- 
nufacturer of the means of buying so 
great a quantity of his produce, and he 
would no longer find a sale for the pro- 
duce of lands where no labour or im- 
provement had been spared. Ifthe ma- 
nufacturer, on his part, instead of grati- 
fying his taste by the consumption of 
sugar, raisins, and tobacco, wished to 
hoard up for the future, he would be 
unable to do it on account of the parsi- 
mony of the farmer, and the absence of 
a demand for manufactures.” 

And a little farther on, (p. 365,) “‘ The 

opulation necessary for suppl ——— 
ing to such a society, with the help of 
machinery, would be reduced to a tri- 
fling amount, and would absorb but a 
small part of the produce of a rich and 
well-cultivated territory. ‘There would 
evidently be a general failure of demand 
both for produce and population. And 
whilst it is certain that an appropriate 
desire for consumption (unproductive) 
would preserve a just proportion be- 
tween the supply and demand, whatever 
might be the power of production, it 
does not seem less clear that a passion 
for saving must inevitably tend to a 
production of commodities exceeding 
what the organization and habits of 
such a society would allow it to con- 
sume.” 

You go so far as to ask what would 
become of commodities, if every species 
of consumption, except that of bread 
and water, were suspended for only six 
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ag address this question 
y: 


months?* and 
to me, personal 

In this passage and the foregoing, you 
assume implicitly as fact, that produce 
saved is abstracted from every species of 
consumption; although in all these dis- 
cussions, in all the writings you attack 
in those of Adam Smith, of Mr. Ricar. 
do, in mine, and even in your own,t 
it is laid down that produce Saved is so 
much substracted trom unproductive 
consumption to be added to capital, that 
is to say, to the value that is consumed 
reproductively. ‘* What would become 
of commodities, if every species of con- 
sumption, except that of bread and 
water, were suspended for six months?” 
Why, Sir, there would still be an equal 
quantity sold ; for, after all, what would 
be thereby added to the sum of capital 
would buy meat, beer, coats, shirts, 
shoes, furniture, for that class of pro- 
ducers whose savings had so enabled 
them to make purchases. But if they 
were to live on bread and water in order 
not to use their savings? That is to say, 
you suppose them to oblige themselves 
to a general and extravagant fast from 
mere wantonness, and without any ob- 
ject whatever ! 

What would you reply, Sir, to him 
who should place among the derange- 
ments that might happen in society, the 
case of the moon’s falling on the earth? 
The thing is not physically impossi- 
ble ; it would only be requisite that the 
course of that planet in its orbit should 
be suspended, or only impeded by meet- 
ing with acomet. Nevertheless, | sus- 
pect you would be apt to discover some- 
thing like impertinence in such a pro- 
position ; and I must own I think you 
would be very excusable. 

Philosophy, indeed, does not reject 
the method of carrying principles to 
their extreme consequences, in order to 
exaggerate and discover their errors; 
but this exaggeration itself is an error 
when the nature of things themselves 
presents continually increasing obsta- 
cles to the supposed excess, and thus 
renders the supposition inadmissible. 





* * What an accumulation of produce! 


what prodigious markets, according to M. 


Say, (says Mr. Malthus,) such an event would open!” The learned professor here totally 
mistakes the meaning of the word accurnulation : accumulation is not non-consump 
tion; it is the substitution of reproductive consumption for that which is unproductive. 
Besides, I never said that a product saved was a market opened ; I said that a product 
made was a market opened for another product; and that is true, whether the value of 
it be unproductively consumed, or whether it be added to the savings of its propmcto!s 


that is to say, to the reproductive expenditure which he intends to make. 
+ It must be allowed that produce annually saved is as regularly 


consumed 8s 


that which is annually expended, but it is consumed by other persons.—Malthus’ Pre 


ciples of Political Economy, p. 31. 
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To the disciples of Adam Smith, who 
think that saving is beneficial, you op- 
pose the inconveniencies of an excessive 
saving but here the excess carries its 
remedy 






along with it. Wherever capi- 
tal becomes too abundant, the interest 
which capitalists derive from it becomes 
too small to balance the _privations 
which they incur by their economy. It 
becomes more and more difficult to find 
securities for investing money, 
which is then placed in foreign securi- 
ties. The simple course of nature stops 
many accumulations. A great part of 
those which occur in families in good 
circumstances are stopped the moment 
it becomes necessary to provide for the 
establishment of children. The _ in- 
comes of the fathers being reduced by 
this circumstance, they lose the means 
of accumulating at the same time that 
lose part of the motives which in- 
duced them to save. Many accumula- 
tions are also stopped at the decease of 
the proprietor. An estate is divided 
amongst the heirs and legatees, whose 
situation is different from that of the 
deceased, and who often dissipate part 
of the inheritance instead of increasing 
it That portion which the fiscal de- 
partment seizes is very sure to be dissi- 
pated, for the state does not employ it 
uctively. 
he prodigality and inexperience of 
many individuals who lose part of their 
in ill-concerted schemes requires 
tobe balanced by the economy of many 
others. Every thing tends to convince 
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us, that in what respects accumulation, 
as wellas other matters, there is much 
less danger in leaving things to take their 
natural course, than in endeavouring to 
give them a forced direction. 

You say, (p. 495,) ‘* That in some 
cases it is contrary to sound principles 
of political economy to advise saving. I 
repeat, Sir, that sound political economy 
is not apt to advise ; it shews what a ca- 
pital judiciously employed adds to the 
power of industry, in the same manner 
as sound agricultural knowledge teaches 
what a well-managed irrigation adds to 
the power of the soil ; and after this it 
leaves to the world the truths which it 
demonstrates ; of which every one is to 
avail himself according to his intelli- 
gence and capacity. 

All that is required, Sir, of a man so 
enlightened as yourself, is not to propa- 
gate the popular error, that prodigality is 
more favourable to produce than eco- 
pr ‘Mankind 1s already but too 
much disposed to sacrifice the future to 
the present. The principle of all ame- 
lioration is, on the contrary, the sacri- 
fice of momentary temptations to future 
welfare. This is the first foundation of 
all virtue as well as of all wealth. The 
man who loses his character by violating 
a trust; he who ruins his henieh by 
giving way to his desires ; and he who 
spends to-day his means of gain for to- 
morrow, are all equally deficient in econo- 
my: hence it has been said, with much 
reason, that vice is at bottom only a bad 
calculation. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


“There is no man who has not some interesting associations with particular scenes, or airs, or books, 
and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such connections.”—Alison. 


“Wuewn I passed Bakewell,” says a 
traveller, who was visiting 

d, ‘Il came by the side of a 

broad river, to a small eminence, where 


his field, all at once, made an inde- 
able and very pleasing impression on 
which at first I could not account 
I recollected having seen in my 
lood, near the village where I 
‘educated, a situation strikingly si-. 
mat to that now before mein England.” 
mings like these are amongst our 






richest and most valuable stores. There 
are, and there must be, in every man’s 
life, certain periods and incidents, the 
remembrance of which is full of pleasant 


ame cultivated field lay. before me.— and happy sensations. There is not a 


single person however sullied and taint- 
ed with crime and wretchedness he 
now is, who-cannot look back to the 
time of his early childhood—the days 
of his innocence and his happiness— 
with some throbs of anguish indeed 
when he reflects upon the change, yet 
with feelings, in the existence of which 





ile pe: shing with famine.” 





|“ When there is more capital than is necessary in a country, to recommend saving 
lary to all principles of political economy. 
Principles of Political Economy, p. 495. 


It is like recommending marriage to 
How came 


ithus not to perceive that marriage gives birth to children, and consequently to 


$ whilst capitals have no wants, but on the contrary possess the means of 
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all the better part of his nature is imphi- 
cated. To those whose contemplations 
have not the same alloy, the remem- 
brance of their young days furnishes un- 
mixed satisfaction and delight. 

There are however, besides the me- 
mory of our childish hours, a thousand 
sweet recollections which occasionally 
arise in the mind, of scenes and faces, 
aad feelings, over which we pause and 
ponder. The practice is excellent, for 
it makes us both happier and wiser. 
No pleasures of which vice is the’ basis 
can stand the test of time. At the mo- 
ment of perturbed excitement they ma 
bear the semblance of delight, but in 
the lapse of years their false plumes will 
drop away. They will not stand the or- 
‘al of quiet meditation. Our better 
and more innocent actions, on the con- 
trary, like mountains when we are re- 
ceding from them, grow more beautiful 
by distance, and we reflect on them 
with undiminished satisfaction. Inde- 
vendently however of the true and last- 
ing delight which must always flow 
from the memory of good rr there 
are certain reminiscences which seem 
given to us as the heaven in which the 
shades of our departed joys are to reside, 
and where they eseett more pure and 
more delightful than in their earthly 
reality—reminiscences, the value of 
which does not arise from the conscious- 
ness of virtuous action, but from the 
light which some of the sweetest feel- 
ings of our nature, even though they 
should be perished for ever, leave upon 
our soul. Amongst these the chief are, 
the memory of our childish days and 
sports, when the heart was completely 
gay, the intenser interest of early love, 
the deep and dearly-valued attachments 
of relationship, the unalienable bonds 
of ancient friendship, and lastly, the 
strange and tender tion which the 
heart conceives for those inanimate ob- 
jects to which it has become habituated. 

There is something in the character 
of childhood upon which the heart al- 
— dwells with delight. It is then 


— guiltless beyond Hope’s imagining, 


the purity and innocence of our first 
ts seems reviving upon earth, In 
neral throughout creation youth is 
happines eg is so besnnin the 
r, W trees 

green leaves? What period 
can be compared with the fredhnessand 
soft brilliancy of the morning ?—too 


‘ 
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often shadowed ere night with cloud 
and : 
and darkness! The young of all an; 
mals seem at this time to enjoy a pesied 
of perfect felicity, and the gaiety ang 
sprightliness of the lamb and the kitten 
have passed into a proverb. The spirits 
of a child are equally light. In oxen 
stage of after-life the remembrance ¢/ 
these feelings carries a delight with i; 
which the memory of later days, too 
often mingled with the consciousness of 
crime or error, cannot supply. Even 
the follies and the faults of infancy are 
of so light a dye that we can look back 
upon them without sorrow. It is no 
wonder then, that this period of life 
should have been so frequently dwelt 
upon by poets as a theme well suited to 
draw out all the “linked sweetness” of 
their art. Itis a healthy employment 
for the heart and the affections to medi- 
tate on this part of our lives; for if we 
love to think of virtue and innocence, it 
is impossible that we can be entirely the 
slaves of vice. ‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” says our Saviour; 
** of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Yet it cannot be said that there is no 
suffering in infancy, for the sorrows of 
the child are to it very severe. A child 
has many tormentors: nurses—strong 
and tyrannical play-fellows, who insult 
their weakness of mind and body, as 
Edgeworth relates of a schoolfellow of 
his who seized him and smeared his 
mouth with some hog’s-lard, which he 
told him was the fat of a dead man—and 
“last not least” in fear, that awful ab- 
stract of authority—the schoolmaster 
himself! The heart of no human crea- 
ture ever beats with more terror, than 
that of a delinquent school-boy beneath 
the enraged eye of his pedagogue. It is 
a fine representation of absolute power 
and unlimited submission. When we 
attain our majority, however, these tre- 
mors leave us like our dread of ghosts ; 
and as we joke and laugh with him in 
whose presence we formerly trembled, 
we begin to think our fears were all o! 
them very shadowy and unsubstantial. 
It is the same with most of the griefs 
and misfortunes of childhood, which in 


Our graver years make us wonder at the 


efiect which they formerly had on ou! 
nerves. The remembrance of suc 
pens and troubles does not therefore 

tract from the pleasure with which 


we turn our eyes backwards to ovr 


boyish days. Of the peculiar de‘ights 
of that time it is unnecessary to speak. 
Every one will recollect his holydays 
and half-holydays ; his little garden, 
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. soultry-yard, his rabbits or his sing- 
irds, and the thousand other harm- 
jessamusements and employments which 
ysed to make a long summer’s day seem 
only one hour of enjoyment. Nor will 
i be necessary to mention the names of 
those ancient games on which the very 
Martinus Scriblerus has left so 
full a commentary—the Apodidascinda, 
or puss in the corner, the game of 
chuck-farthing, which Julius Pollux 
calls Omilla, and the building of houses 
and riding upon sticks, Adificare cusas, 
fare in arundine longa, which, says 
the same learned author, have been 
used by children in all ages; though he 
doubts whether the riding on sticks did 
not come into use after the age of the 
Of our next recollection, the highest, 
and heavenliest of any, we know not 
whether we can or ought to speak in dull 
rose; and yet should we touch our lyre, 
heaping of its strings would, we are 
afraid, be sadly unworthy of the theme, 
and, we hope, of the taste of our readers. 
Itis not however a subject which suits 
with the solid and grave appearance 
which a closely-printed page of prose 
wears; and we must therefore entreat 
if the symmetry of our next 
page or two should be broken with the 
number of beautiful quotations which 
evén now begin to hasten from our pen. 
The “ soote season,” the May of our 
life, the time 
“When passion Jirst waked a new life through our 


__ frame, 
And our soul, like the wood that grows precious. in 








Gare out all ite sweets to Love’s exquisite flame,” 
is the true food for reverie, as the French 
at, and always continues to be, un- 
de is blighted in the atmos- 
nere of the world, and the world’s 
mmes have ‘‘ brushed from the 
S soft hue,” and left in the place of 
He purest feelings of our nature vanity, 
MG anguish, and ashes. The writer 
© Whom the above lines belong, is 
me tte poet of youth, with much or 
host of its follies and A, mage ence 
out with all its sparkling enchantment 

















bounding life.. He knows the 
magings of a young heart as well as 
say One, and he tells us that the hal- 
owed form of a first love 
“Lingering haunts the greenest spot 






__ Tamemory’s waste.” | 
adeed a relic of Eden, an organic 

| of that former world’ in which 
fence and happiness were the por- 

“=o humanity. This recollection is 














the sweetest of our life. It was not 
well in a fair authoress to say 


** Time steals on in silence to efface 
Of early love each pure and holy trace.” 


But it is vain in us to attempt to de- 
scribe those feelings of which the hu- 
man heart and the works of our best 
poets are full. 

Mr. Godwin says that a man’s rela- 
tions ought to find no more favour in his 
eyes than any one else. For our own 
part we must say, and we think our 
readers will agree with us, that there is 
a something in the heart, call it affec- 
tion, habit, or prejudice, with which 
we regard those who have given us life, 
and those with whom we have enjoyed 
it, that we are neither able nor willing 
to transfer to the first man or woman 
we may happen to meet in Fleet-street ; 
and we must confess that were our 
father and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury upset in a boat, we should feel 
very much inclined to save the former 
at the expense of the latter, even 
though his Grace’s life were of infinitely 
more importance to the state. Nature 
has not given us such feelings in vain, 
and we may safely follow them as the 
true guides to virtue and happiness. In 
the indulgence of them indeed some of 
the finest and purest pleasures of life are 
to be found. The man who does not 
remember with tender regret the circle 
of well-known and cheerful faces which 
used to assemble round his father’s fire- 
side—the man who has forgotten the 
countenances of his own kindred, should 


look well to his heart, for he may de- 


nd upon it, that if his memory fail 
im in this point, all is not well within. 
The parental and the filial affections are 
perhaps the most enduring. of our na- 
ture, embracing as they do all the strong 
holds, which benefits conferred and re- 
ceived without any worldly sense of ob- 
ligation to rouse pride or jealousy, are the 


-means-of securing. Itis an unfortunate 


feeling of our nature, that we cannot 
with unmixed pleasure look on the 
face of a benefactor ; the integrity of 
man revolts at the idea of receiving an 
obligation which he has not deserved ; 
his pride, his just pride, is roused at 
enjoying benefits to which his merits 
have not entitled him ; and it is in vain 
that his generous friend assures him that 
he does not seek, and will not receive, a 
return. No high and honourable man 
can feel a pleasure in reaping where he 
has not sown; and the most delicately 
conferred favours aré nothing more than 


Voi. XIV. 3C 
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the donations of charity, where the per- 
son benefitted is incapable of making a 
return. But none of these fetlings, 
which are so favourable to independence 
of character, have place between a father 
and a son, or where a brother receives a 
kindness at the hand of a brother. The 
receiver then accepts it freely, because 
he knows and feels that he should be 
equally ready to bestow, and the gift it- 
self is made, in the language of the 
lawyers, ‘in consideration of natural 
love and affection.” All the ties of 
friendship may be dissolved by unkind- 
ness or Siignttalanta 3 but the bonds of 
relationship, however they may be loos- 
ened by time or circumstance, can never 
be wholly broken. We scarcely re- 
member any where a finer picture of ma- 
ternal tenderness than the story of the 
Widow and her Son (in the first volume 
of the Sketch-Book)*, which is a fine 
portraiture of these beautiful affections 
of our existence. There‘is indeed 
—** No sanctity of touch like that 
Wherewith a father blesses the bent head 
Of an affectionate and gentle child.—” 

The recollections of ancient ee 
give rise to some of the pleasantest feel- 
ings which we are shpetile of experienc- 
ing. Friendship arises out of the resem- 
blance of characters and circumstances, 


and in general where these are incom- 


patible no true affection can exist. If 
the truth were to be told, perhaps it 
might be said that friendship is only an 
extension of the principle of self-love, 
and that we are attached to others only 
because in many points they resemble 
ourselves. But whatever may be the truth 
of the case, we shall not enter into a 
disquisition on the subject at present, 
or attempt to pass off upon such of our 
readers as have not been recently at 
school, a few pages of Cicero de Amici- 
tia as our own composition. We onl 

mean to talk about the pleasures whic 

the memory of long-past friendship is 





* This is decidedly one of the best works 
which we have received from the other side 
of the Atlantic, though, by the way, we be- 
lieve the author of it, Mr, Washington 
Irvine, has long been, and still is, a resident 
in this country. His reputation as a writer 
stands very high in America, and it bids 
fair to do the same in England. There is 
much both of fine feeling and fine writing in 
meetenematt although they may per- 
Reauetes Losers 
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capable of affording, the existence of 
which fact there are few whose heads 
are as grey as ours that can doubt. 
How foclingiy Cowley speaks of the 
pursuits of his young days, which he 
enjoyed in the company of a friend— 


Say, for ye saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unwearied we have passed the nights ! 

We spent them not in mirth, or lust, or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were 
thine. 


It was a king of Spain, we believe, 
who is reported to have said that there 
were four things to which he was par. 
ticularly attached, old wine to drunk, 
old wood to burn, old books to read, 
and old friends to converse with. There 
certainly is no trusting the characters 
of others without the test of long ex- 
perience; and it is impossible that we 
can feel that sure reliance on the friend- 
ship of a-new acquaintance which we 
do when we grasp the hand of an old 
friend. ‘Time tries all kinds of stability, 
and none more than that of friendship. 
He is a rarely fortunate man who can 
pass through life without check or 
change of any kind, and he is still more 
fortunate who finds that every mutation 
of life serves but to strengthen those 
bonds of affection which the earnest 
guilelessness of youth has formed. 
When we are young, the conviction 
which we feel in the virtues of others 
makes us easily trust every semblance of 
goodness and kindness ; and in the hour 
of youthful enthusiasm we too often 
swear ‘an eternal friendship,” which 
evaporates ere the sun goes awe. In 
the lightness of our own volatility we 
forget. our vow, or in the unworthiness 
of the object we are absolved from it, 
and we turn with the same trusting 
simplicity again to offer our heart and to 

in deceived. There is no remedy 
for this misfortune but Time, which 
teaches. us too truly that it is not in 
every breast that we can repose our 
gladness and our suffering, and that we 
are fortunate indeed if we can find one 
bosom which we can make the sure de- 
pository of our own heart. It is only 
upon a friendship like this that the mind 
ean look back with pleasure ; and how 
few are there to whom fortune has he 
such a retrospect! With such a riend 
indeed at one’s side, who has share 
every: sorrow, and doubled every J°Y: 
who has been a light to our feet and a 
comforter to our spirit, how sweet is it 
to trace back ithe path of perils and dis- 
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quietude which we have trodden to- 

gether, and to muse over pleasures 

which were more iy Yom because we 
yoth enjoyed them. How sweet it is to 
think that our friend’s worth and virtues 
have been cherished and promoted by 
ourmeans, while we acknowledge the 

benefit which studying so pure 

, heart has conferred upon our own. 

There can be no friendship amongst the 

wicked ; the bond which holds them to- 

is of sand ; and the same abasing 
eiflove which united them, will break 
the chain of their union whenever the 
tof a greater gratification tempts 
them to desert their ally. What images 
does the memory of such friendships 
ee oeaust, and disquiet, and re- 
. But in avirtuous friendship, 
even if death deprives us of the partici- 
of our best feelings, how very 
sweet are the recollections which in 
ing he bequeaths to us—of days passed 
in the activity of virtuous exertion, and 
in the pure emulation of virtuous pur- 
s, of high aspirations after excel- 
Oo mutually inspired and cherished, 
and of one unvarying sentiment of deep 
but useful affection which could only be 
extinguished by death. 

How fresh and how delightful are the 
reedllections of those scenes in which 
we have passed hours of innocence and 

: ! This attachment to local 
ts, wound round the heart bya 
thousand tender associations, gives rise 
to trains of thought in which melan- 
holy and pleasure are sometimes beau- 
blended. The slightest thing—a 
kaf—a simple flower—a low-breathed 
iif, Can raise a creation before our eyes, 
which we thought had passed away for 
ever, St. Pierre heard a Frenchman in 
the Isle of France, sighing over the de- 
ee i ne, mola, “Could I see 

‘one violet I should die happy !” 
Heremembered amid the blight of ‘na- 
© the verdure of his own flower-clad 

















‘Meir country is known to every one, 
Row at the sound of the “ Rans des 
ies,” the memory of their native 
ountains overpowers every other feel- 
.. This air, says Rousseau in his 
“ieuiOnary of Music, was so dear to the 
wis, ‘that it was forbidden under pain 
“Meath to be played to the troops ; for 
‘Midge those that listened to it melt 
© Hoods of tears, and either desert, or 

ng eh till they died, such an ardent 
a iG it excite in them to return to 
ar fa ins. A similar effect is 
wmited to a. Moorish ballad, which 
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used to cause such immoderate sorrow 
in all that heard it, that at length it was 
ae oe It is said that the Rans des 
aches, to the earofa stranger, possesses 
very few charms, and that it resembles, 
in ruggedness, the mountainous country 
where it had its birth. 
There are higher, but not sweeter as- 
sociations than those which we feel in 
visiting scenes which have been endear- 
ed to us by the gladness or the sorrow- 
ing which we have experienced within 
their precincts —these more dignified 
associations are connected with the 
highest moral feelings of our nature, 
such, for instance, as we feel when we 
visit the places where the great benefac- 
tors of mankind have wrought their 
works, or where those noble struggles 
have taken place which are isda in 
the hearts of mankind. Such is the plain 
of Runnymede, where the great charter 
of our liberties was signed—such is the 
field of Marathon, and the pass in which 
the Spartan stood and perished—such 
are the thousand venerable ruins which 
Rome presents to the eye of the travel- 
Bey, * t can neither forget nor express,” 
says Gibbon, “the strong emotions 
which agitated my breast, as I first ap- 
proached the Eternal City. After a 
sleepless night I trod, with a lofty step, 
the ruins of the Forum; pre | spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
was present to my sight.” It is in as- 
sociations like these that almost all 
others are combined; they recal the 
days of our childhood, when we studied 
the virtues and the actions of those illus- 
trious men, whose ashes have long been 
mingled with the common dust, and 
whose characters have become so fa- 
miliar to our minds, that a sentiment 
almost like friendship animates us when 
we think of them. 
What does Alison, in his excellent 
Essay on Taste, say as to these associa- 
tions? ‘* There is no man who has not 


‘some interesting associations with par- 


ticular scenes, or airs, or books, and 
who does not feel their beauty or subli- 
mity enhanced to him by such connec- 
tions. The view of the house where 
one was born, of the school where one 
was educated, and where the gay years 
of infancy were passed, is indifferent to 
They recall so many images of 
past happiness and past affections ; they 
are connected with so many strong or 
interesting emotions, and lead altogether 
to so long a train of feelings and recol- 
lections, that there is hardly any scene 
which one ever beholds with so much 
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rapture. There are songs also which 
we have heard in our infancy, which, 
when brought to our remembrance in 
after years, raise emotions for which we 
cannot well account, and which, though 
perhaps very indifferent in themselves, 
still continue from this association and 
from the variety of conceptions which 
they kindle in our minds, to be our fa- 
vourites through life. The scenes which 
have been distinguished by the residence 
of any person, whose memory we ad- 
mire, produce a similar effect. ‘ Move- 
mur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ipsis 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, aut ad- 
miramur, adsunt vestigia.’” The scenes 
themselves may be little beautiful; but 
the delight with which we recollect the 
traces of their lives, blends itself insensi- 
bly with the emotions which the scenery 
excites ; and the admiration which these 
recollections afford, seems to give a kind 
of sanctity to the place where they 
dwelt, and converts every thing into 
beauty which appears to have been con- 
nected with them.” * 

There is a great deal both of beauty 
and truth in this extract. Every one of 
common sensibility must acknowledge 
this. And many people must have found, 
as Alison says, even in the scent of a 
flower, the memory of happier days.— 
More frequently, however, these sensa- 
tions are so dim, that we only experience 
a vague idea of pleasure—a sort of senti- 
ment of a former existence, which we 
are not able to analyze into any remnant 
of past circumstance. 

e wish we could get Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Campbell together, and make 
them argue the point whether the Plea- 
sures of Memory or Hope are greater, 
face to face, in verses like the shepherds 
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in some of Virgil’s eclogues. For oy, 
parts, we should be staunch supporters 
of Mr. Rogers, and for a variety of good 
reasons, - the first place, Hope js 
almost sure to disappoint you, for when 
the object is at length obtained, which 
has so long been the subject of your con. 
templation, the reality is sure to be ip. 
ferior to the mind’s beautiful conception 
of it at a distance ; on this account it js 
very wrong to read descriptions of fine 
scenery before you visit it, as you cannot 
help letting your fancy run on it, which 
will, ten to one, draw a finer picture 
than the original. Now Memory, on 
the contrary, throws a hue of beauty 
over objects which, when we were near 
them, were, perhaps, little better than 
disagreeable. With what pleasure do 
we remember past scenes, even though 
we may have suffered in them, and how 
preasing do even our afflictions and priefs 
ecome when they are softened and 
shadowed by the power of memory. 
And besides we are sure of memory, 
but the visions of hope may all deceive 
and forsake us. The past cannot be 
annihilated, but what we anticipate for 
the future may never arrive ; and then 
in, if it does, we know it is but too 
probable it will bring disappointment 
with it. The mind also easily forgets 
t cares, and remembers only what is 
delightful and pleasant ; while if we look 
forwards to a mixed scene of joy and 
sorrow, our eyes commonly rest on the 
latter. In short, the one is a reality, 
the other a vision—the one is irrevocably 
our’s, the other never may be so—ten 
thousand casualties may destroy the 
** frost-work” of our hopes, but death 
alone can deprive us of the pleasures 
which memory gives. 





THE FRENCH AND SPANIARDS CONTRASTED. 


As powerful states and rival kingdoms, 
these two countries have long been look- 
ed on by the world. Their relative 
progress in civilization, in science and 
the arts, has been observed and judged ; 
but it remains to be seen in what Revo- 


lutionary Spain may differ from Revolu- 
tionary. France. Guided by the con- 
trast which they have on all great 
points, and to this hour displayed, we 
must in the future expect as wide a dis- 
tinction ; and as a sort of data on which 





* We have attempted the following free poetical paraphrase of some of the thoughts in 


the above passage. 


The fregrance of those flowers which with delight 
Our young hands pluck’d—tie shadowy counte- 
nance 
_ Of that soul-cherish’d one, whom time and 
chance 
Have sever’d from us (drest in the pale light 
Of holy recollection) —those few bright 
And fadeless sympathies, which so enhance 
The value of our days as we advance, 


SONNET. 
That the soul sinks not in all earthly blight— 


The echowf some old friend’s long-hush’d voice— 
A mother’s blessing, and a sister’s tear— : 

The shady spot that was our childhood’s choice, 
Where we have listen’d with a joy severe 

To the harsh winds—in these the thoughts > 


joice, 
And to the heart these memories are dear. 
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» reckon, it may not be uninteresting 
some of the strongly opposing 
in the characters of the two 
To account for such contra- 
rieties, OD abstract principles, has baffled 
ulation of many a philosopher ; 
dif Hippocrates with regard to the 
Scythians, and Strabo as respecting the 
Medes and Armenians, laid it down as 
act that climate alone produced the 
wonderous differences or similitudes 
which are found in various people, we 
cannot be iepnecd that weaker rea- 
ners have fallen into the same belief. 
But Bayle was an observer of a different 
. He treated the theory as a chi- 
mera; and attributed to political inte- 
rests, and institutions of state, that dif- 
ference in the characters of nations, 
which every one can now account for 
from these same influences.* 

Never, perhaps, was there so striking 
acontrast between neighbouring states 
as hetween those of France and Spain. 
This is so singular and so forcible, as to 
have obtained, from some writers, the 

r epithet of antipathy. A Spa- 
nish doctor, named Carlos Garcia, pub- 
lished, in 1627, a book entitled Anéi- 
palia de los Franceses y E’spagnoles. ‘Vhis 
work is little flattering to the author’s 
nation, but we must remark that it was 
printed at Roven. La Mothe le Vayer, 
availing himself of this publication, pro- 
duced a treatise on the same subject, 
which he gave to the world as a transla- 
tion the Italian of Fabricio Cam- 
polini; but he afterwards avowed him- 
self the author, and it is to be found in 
the folio edition of his works, printed in 
1662, tom. 1. A pamphlet appeared at 
Patis in 1809, in which this treatise is 

ished, but its doctrine denied. 

object, however, was sufficiently 
clear to keep alive the antipathy, if it 
rally existed, or to create one if that 
was but imaginary. The diffuse and 
ent La Mothe has been by some 
n 


of his cou 
ach. His claim to this distinction 
finds however little support from the 
Micular work before us, which, as we 
® mentioned, can be scarcely said to 
Own. 
fie sets out by stating, that, as in the 
ysical world first principles are al- 
¥8 Opposed one to the other, and that 
Me common good of the universe, 
‘twas decreed by Divine Providence 
. two nations, being the first 


to trace 

























yle, vol. iii p. 523. edition de la 
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‘principles in the political world, (that is, 
the chief movers in European affairs, ) 
as France and Spain then were, should 
experience the same kind of mutual op- 

osition, in order to secure the rn 

eing of empires. Among the alleged 
proofs of natural repugnances are those 
remarked between various minerals and 
metals. The diamond is in dissention 
with the loadstone, and many others are 
found to refuse all kind of alliance. Ve- 
getables display their enmities, as well as 
attachments: the vine shrinks from the 
cabbage; and, finally, to destroy the 
fern, it is said that you have only to fix a 
rush to the shock of your plough—such 
is the antipathy of those plants, regarded 
when together as emblems of intermin- 
able war. In animals these feelings are 
less questionable. It is not only with 
regard to the amount of relative ill 
which they are enabled to inflict on 
each other, or the common interests 
which nature has given them ; but it is 
clear that something concealed from our 
observation produces unaccountable ef- 
fects. It is easily understood why the 
sheep flies from ‘the wolf, or why the 
sparrow is averse to the hawk; but 
how are we to explain why the lion 
trembles at the voice of the cock? why 
the elephant runs before the ram? or 
why the horse shudders at the smell of 
the camel? It is these extraordinary 
facts that have driven many a great mind 
to the mysteries of occult research, and 
to the theory of natural sympathies and 
dislikes. This is all amusing and in- 
structive both, when confined to the 
lower scales of nature; but when man 
becomes the object of speculation, and 
is attempted to be reduced to th.s level, 
it is something more grave than ludi- 
crous ; and in the present es of the 
world can be use pardoned, even in 
an author of two centuries back, or ra- 
ther in the age for which he wrote. 

La Mothe, taking his theory for fact, 
days it-down as such, that between the 
French and Spanish nations there is the 
same kind of natural antipathy as be- 
tween the various objects before-men- 
tioned ; and such as he says individual 
men are prone to with regard to other 
men, in spite of themselves, and in op- 
ene to the strongest efforts of reason. 

ithout stopping to combat this mon- 
strous, degrading, and, it is to be hoped, 
exploded doctrine, we shall look to the 
statements, and pass the reasoning, of 
this writer. 

He says, that if we remark the reci- 
procal positions of France and Spain, 
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naturally separated by a chain of the 


highest mountains, one situated to the 
north-east, the other to the south-west ; 
Spain, hot and dry; France, cold, and 
watered by many rivers ; one rarely sub- 
ject to storms, the other continually 
agitated by them; the first so little re- 
freshed by the rains of heaven, the se- 
cond so subject to their excess ;—we 
shall not be astonished that countries 
so different should produce men so dis- 
similar. Thus all who have spoken of 
the manners of the two nations have 
ever represented the French changeable 
as the hedvens, and light as the winds 
which rule them: the Spaniards con- 
stant as their sky and their seasons. 
The Frenchman cold and moist as his 
soil, from whence comes his fair com- 
plexion; the Spaniard warm and dry as 
his, that which bronzes his skin. The 
French gay, frank, hospitable ; religious 
without hypocrisy, and polished without 
affectation ; but trivial, whimsical, great 
talkers, despising their countrymen 
when abroad; fit for the cavalry, but 
supporting ilf the privations of war, in 
which they are more distinguished by 
boldness and rapidity, than by artifice 
or counsel. The Spaniards, on the con- 
trary, deceitful, melancholy, inhospit- 
able, jealous, vindictive, avaricious, 
superstitious to excess, but constant, 
thoughtful, and taciturn; valuing each 
other when distant from home; good 
for the infantry, patient of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue ; making war more by stra- 
tagem than by open force, and execut- 
ing more from the head than by the 
hand. 

Taking for granted the justice of these 
respective characters (absurdly unfair to 
the Spaniards as we know them to be), 
we must acknowledge that the sum- 
ming up is droll enough. “In fact, 
the Frenchman is tall, the Spaniard 
short ; the one has the skin generally 
fair, the other dark ; the one wears long 
hair, the other short ; the Frenchman 
eats much and quickly, the Spaniard 
sparingly and slow; the Frenchman 
serves the boiled meat first, the Spaniard 
the roast; the Frenchman pours the 
water on the wine, the Spaniard the 
wine on the water; the Frenchman 
speaks freely at table, the Spaniard does 
not say a word; the Frene walks 
after dinner, the Spaniard sits still ; that 
is, if he does not sleep. ‘The French- 
man, whether on foot or horseback, 
goes fast through the streets, the Spa- 
niard pees goes leisurely: the French 
lacqueys always follow their masters, 
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the Spanish go before : the Frenchmay 
in order to make a sign to any one i, 
come to him, raises his hand and brings 
it towards his face; the Spaniard Son 
the same object, lowers his, and motions 
it towards his feet: the Frenchman 
kisses a lady on saluting her, the Spa- 
niard looks on such a Baer, with hor. 
ror: the Frenchman esteems the favours 
of his mistress in proportion as they are 
known, at least by his friends ; the Spa- 
niard values nothing like secresy in love, 
The Frenchman reasons but on the pre- 
sent, the Spaniard on the past; the 
French ask alms with a thousand sub. 
missions of words and gestures, the Spa- 
niards without meanness, and sometimes 
even with pride. The Frenchman wears 
his clothes of one fashion and the Spa- 
niard of another, which, taken from 
head to foot, are totally unlike. The 
first puts on his doublet after all the 
rest, the second commences to dress 
himself by that ; the Frenchman but- 
tons himself from the collar to the waist, 
the Spaniard begins at the bottom and 
finishes at the chin; the Frenchman 
throws off his doublet to fight a duel, 
the Spaniard puts on, when he can, a 
coat-of-mail. The Frenchman frightens 
his children at the name of a Spaniard, 
as at that of a monster; the Spaniard 
considers the French as pitiful as the 
Aguadores of Madrid, and believes them 
born to be the mockery of the world. 
The Frenchman, forced to approve of 
the wine, the horses, the gloves, and 
the fire-arms of Spain, adds, that no- 
thing is good there but that which can- 
not speak ; the Spaniard forced to live 
on the corn of France, and to use its 
salt, linen, and cordage, says that it !s 
merely because he disdain: to cultivate 
the earth, and to labour at mechanical 
arts. The Frenchman, reduced to want, 
sells every thing but his shirt ; it is the 
first article that the Spaniard disposes of, 
keeping his cloak and his sword till the 
last extremity.” : 
This is pleasant, but about as rational 
and as much to the purpose as were the 
distinctions between the Big and Litile- 
endians. But looking at the subject 17 
its more serious aspects, we cannct avoid 
seeing the remarkable contrasts in the 
progress of these nations, 4s well as in 
the manners of the people. Conter- 
plating the progressive greatness, and 
at one time overwhelming powe! 
of France ; and then turning to the ' 
pid and complete decline of Spain; W¢ 
must seek for some cause more reason: 
able than temperature of climate, oF 1" 
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. dual antipathies, to account for the 
oe When Charles the Fifth, re- 


r a cloister, placed his crown on 
poy of a Ligot, he it was that struck 
he death-blow to his country’s gut 
yess, and traced the path for her decay. 
Persecution has ever a peg 
Spanish pros rity, and bigotry her 
bane. li ib ahivies of F erdinand and 
Igbella were tarnished by their perse- 
cytions; eight hundred thousand Jews 

the country — nine hundred 

d Moors driven from the fields 

of their fathers ; and the terror excited 
bythese acts were surer means for the 
depopulation of Spain than wars and 
_ combined ; for even after bat- 
ile or disease, still hope remains to raise 
new worlds upon the desolation; but 
when teligion takes the sword, and su- 
ition exhales her breath of flame, 
espair has lighted on the land. It was 
the boast of Spain in her greatness—for 
een-after this she became great—that 
she had never admitted heresy upon her 
shores, nor allied herself with heretics ; 
that the extent of her dominions was 
the recompense of her zeal ; and that 

Heaven had given her the right to fat- 
ten on the riches of the Indies, in grati- 
tude for her having been the first to 
ety there the mysteries of the faith. 
The Inquisition was established; and 
het infamy became complete when tor- 
ture came im to the aid of hypocrisy. 

| with Mahomedans and _ ido- 
latersin Africa and Asia, when gain led 
tothe alliance, she stigmatized the trea- 
ties Of France with Sweden and Holland 

‘san impious union ; and she fomented 
in England every inclination of rebel- 
lion, Avarice, inhumanity, and pride, 

were her principles of action, and the 

pretence of religion the cloak for all. 

“Never is human nature so debased as 

when $uperstitious ignorance is armed 









he och ’* Such was the case in 
Spain at home, and Christianity was the 
tile of the vilest profanations abroad. 
The massacres of the East, the prodigi- 
ous horrors of Peru, went hand in hand 
Momestic misrule; and the Low 
cuntries afforded a fresh example of the 
mcious policy which treads on the. 
if intolerance. But when Alva 


— 
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boasted to have destroyed in six years 
18,000 men by the hands of the execu- 
tioners, he forgot that he drove Holland 
into heresy and happiness at the same 
time. To this day Flanders had been 
possessed by Spain, if, in the blindness 
of her bigotry, she had not, to rev 

the destruction of some images by the 
Reformists, sacrificed, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, thousands of the liv- 
ing images of the God, whom she dared 
to say was honoured by the deed. What 
now remains of the foreign greatness 
and foreign wealth of Spain? and what 
is Spain herself? An infant in the cradle 
after ages of non-entity! But, regenerate 
and pure, her attitude is noble. With 
one hand she is strangling superstition, 
and with the other revenge; horrible 
monsters! the first the parent of revo- 
lutions; the second their disgrace.— 
Let her but succeed in destroying these 
fiends, and then, for the establishment 
of her fame, for the honour of her na- 
tional, natural character—which is wor- 
thy of honour—then let her throw open 
her gates to the free entrance of reli- 
gion, come in what garb it may, whe- 
ther in the pomp of Romish magnificence 
or in the poverty of pauperism ; invest- 
ed with splendour, or stripped of show ; 
whether scattering incense to the skies, 
or sending up its silent adorations— 
where faith is, let form be disregarded, 
and then may Spain look forward to that 
harvest of renown, which grows not in 
the land that intolerance covers with its 
envenomed foliage. 

She has started grandly in her new 
career. Never did a nation present a 
spectacle more sublime. Bursting her 
chains by philosophical, not physical, 
force — selliene out for freedom with 
steadiness, not clamour—holding forth 
the record. of her constitution instead of 
a proscription. list—moving onward: ‘to- 
wards her destiny, calmly, bloodless, 
and determined! Let but her progress 
et 
her but march in wisdom, in vigour, 
and in moderation ; and nothing can op- 
pose the consummation of that_glory- 
which will shine round Revolutionary 
Spain as the contrast of Revolutionary 
Fisate ; as the boast of our time,'and: 
the model of that which:is to come. 
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INTELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAY SONNETS, 
AND TALES OF NO WONDER. 
Virginibus Puerisque Canto.— Hor. 


MARRIAGE. A SIMILE. 


Have you not seen how down the stream 
The heaviest barge is drawn with ease, 
Provided that the docile team 
Will draw just as the drivers please. 
Smooth is the path, the burden light: 
But should one Horse pull t’other way, 
The rest in anger and affright 


Would plunge and kick, as well they may. 


In marriage it is just the same, 
Pulling one way is all the art, 

The state itself we should not blame 
If John and Mary tug apart. 


WRITTEN IN MY STUDY. 
Let pedants in huge folios dig, 
And with their self-importance big, 
Expect the world’s applause ; 
Alas! the only meed they share 
Are restless nights and daily care, 
And pale and lanthorn jaws. 
Be mine the wiser student’s ease, 
To read alone those books that please, 
And shun the midnight lamp ; 
Full well I know that ceaseless toil 
Would soon my tender spirits spoil, 
And my poor genius cramp. 
When metaphysics I peruse 
In learned leaves of S—- Reviews, 
I find them much too deep ; 
Contented then I turn them o’er, 
Or very often read no more, 
Or oftener still J sleep. 
From Monthly scribes some learn to prate 
On matters against church and state, 
Like Presbyterian sly ; 
Let such with civic poison swell, 
No ultra wig nor infidel, 
And no reformer I. 


THE WASP AND THE FLY. 
A hint to men of more wit than manners. 
Wasp.—Well, busy, thirsty, curious F] 
So still ur idle huni you Ms “4 
Uncheck’d, unnotic’d, round the roorti, 
And on your innocence presume. 
Whilst all can listen at their ease, 
You buz about where’er you please ; 
Sometimes upon a lady’s hand 
I see you now unheeded stand, 
Now crawl, without inspiring fear, 
About oa face, 4 neck, or hair. 
When I approach, with eager’ 
See all the compan arise ; at 
*Tis perturbation all and rout, 
And marks my consequence, no doubt. 
Fly.—Good Mr. Satirist, bring, 
Where’er you come, your A st sting ; 


I grant whenever you come in, 

’Tis all confusion, fright, and din, 
Till some one bolder than the rest 
Lays at their feet the common pest ; 
And thus your consequence, you see, 
Is death to you ; whilst to poor me, 
My insignificance commends 

A quiet life and easy friends. 


A MODERN PHILOSOPHER CONFuTEp, 


Whilst Fretful declares that he knows very 
well 

That there are no such things as a devil o; 
hell 

By daily tormenting his children and wife 

He makes his whole family tir’d of life. 

Of freedom so fond, this imperious elf 

Is determin’d to keep it all snug for himself: 

Who can doubt, whilst he aims all his betters 
to level, 

That his is a hell, and himself is the devil ? 


POOR JACK’S CASE. 
A SIMILE. 


There is a fish, as sailors tell, 
That quits the ocean, and will fly 
A journey in the air as well 
As any bird, but not so high ; 
But when the salt drops quit his wing, 
And he is dry as any chip, 
He would as soon pretend to sing 
As to attempt another trip. 
So Jack, when his red gills are wet, 
Well dipp’d in claret and champaigne, 
He’ll sing, and joke, and swear, and bet, 
Andall his wit is up amain. 
But in the morn Jack’s gills grow dry, 
His tongue and wit alike are slack ; 
You quickly see by his dead eye 
No flounder is more flat than Jack. 


ON A WICKED MAN WHO DECLARED HE 
BELIEVED IN A GOD. 


When Cutpurse declar’d he believ’d in a 
God 


I star’d—for I thought his expression was 
odd ; 

A rascal believe in a God !—I was loth 

To believe his assertion, tho’ back’d by a0 
oath. 

Had Cutpurse declar’d he believ’d in the 
devil | 

Allowing his faith to have then found its 

~ level, 

I could not discredit my eye and my ¢a!- 

“ For, talk of the devil, his imp will appe®!- 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Méditations Poétiques, par Alphonse De Lamartine. 


Tus fertility of bardic talent which 
England at present displays, may excuse 
ihat fastidious sternness which — 
on the claim of each new candidate. 
In France, however, the case is dif- 
ferent: an utter dearth of peecnat pro- 
duction has marked her later annals. 
Rhymes there have appeared, in every 
form and every measure—Epopée and 
Bigie—Tragedy and Ode; but, with 
sateely an exception, since the days of 
Delillé no French poet has had his 
fme established on this side the chan- 
nel; and of those now living, but few 
ge known to us even by name. 

Now, with the strong national feeling 
and literary pretension of the French, 
one might expect that a real poet would 
find praise on every hand ; and, that in 
the general rejoicing for such a pheno- 
menon, even the demon of political 
hostility would have ‘‘ smoothed his 
wrinkled front,” to smile on the efforts 
of self-evident genius. It is not so. 
The author of the -—_ before = has 
had praise; but it is the praise of party. 
One’ side of the weltiea dinmiber has 
wen its ample award ; but the other— 
the coff gauche of literature—-finding it 
appeable with decency to decry, has, 
without one exception, ‘maintained to- 
wards this extraordinary work the most 
dishonest silence. This notice is traced 
bynoilliberal pen. Disdaining to drag 
before the world’s regard the unworthy 
ea would struggle into day 


the crevices of party spirit ; 

we esteem it nothing less than crime in 
he liracy code to throw a veil before 
the sparks of talent, because kindled in 
the spirit of politics different from our 
own. Men of letters belong to a repub- 
lie: equal rights are their common claim 
common safeguard. These cannot 
upheld but by common faith. When- 
tl fail, « the republic is in dan- 

. Ts” and, whether in England or in 
‘ance, it shall not be our fault if every 
verration from ; this great principle is 
% quickly denounced to well-earned. 


a 



















Ht has been the fate of many a fine 
suction to “* work its way to fame.” 
a@author of the “‘ Méditations” has 
wet Spared the agitations and heart- 
mines of such an ordeal. He has 
epee at once into the full harvest of 
~ “0nours: but three months have 

: publication of his book, 
OnTHLY Mac.—No. 81. 
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and it has already run through four 
editions. Its merit is, in truth, unique, 
and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that since the poetry of Racine, none 
has been published in France that will 
bear comparison with this. In the 
frothy clamour of modern French. tra- 
gedy, its pompous descriptions and bois- 
terous calamities, the heart is scarcely 
ever touched. In their ponderous epics 
the mind is scarcely ever raised. ‘The 
lighter line of poetry seemed to be the 
utmost boundary of their success ; when 
the author under consideration sudden- 
ly started up; writing at once purely 
and powerfully, giving elevation to the 
feelings, and depth to thought: link- 
ing together pathos, harmony, and 
strength; and uniting to this lovely 
combination philosophy, morality, and 
religion. His force he ‘i found in the 
stud of British poetry—his tenderness 
in aftiction— his ethics in Nature. 

The “ Méditations” are twenty-six 
in number: written in different mea- 
sures, and with various degrees of merit ; 
but all composed under the apparent 
influence of heartfelt si a » and 
most in the spirit of overpowering woe. 
Perhaps no state of feeling is so suscep- 
tible of poetical expression as this. We 
are not prepared to assert that actual 
suffering is a sime gud non in poetical 
capacity ; but such a state is assuredly 
most propitious, provided the visitings 
of the Muse are not too frequent or too 
long. ‘To the inspiration of sorrow we 
owe the “ Night Thoughts ;” the gloom 
of grief has been the stimulus of our 
greatest living bard—but in the tedious 
extravagance of Young, and the murky 
murmurings of Byron, the mind looks 
vainly for repose, which it finds at 


—length is only to be had, by closing its 


eye on the wearisome record of their 
complaints. This French writer, throw- 
ing aside the bombast of his national 
style, and the darker solemnity of ours, 

itates our deepest sympathy for his 
distress; but presents us, in the pure- 
ness of his Ms , a resting-place of 
rare and Seceiennta delight. He re- 
vels in woe: his very sustenance is sor- 
row: but from the bitterest weeds of 
wretchedness he has extracted, an es- 
sence of piety so exquisite, that in its 
participation even Childe Harold might 
quench the thirst of his despair. 


Vor. XIV. 3D 
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* Gloire A la fin supréme : 
Qui tira tout de soi, se doit tout & soi-méme ! 
Jouis, grand artisan, de Pceuvre de tes mains: 
Je suis pour accomplir tes ordres souverains ; 
Dispose, ordonne, agis; dans les temps, dans l’espace, 
Marque-moi pour ta gloire et mon jour et ma place ; 
Mon ¢tre, sans se plaindre, et sans t’ interroger, 
De soi-méme en silence accourra s’y ranger, 
Comme ces globes d’or qui dans les champs du vide 
Suivent avec amour ton ombre qui les guide, 
Noyé dans la lumiére, ou perdu dans la nuit, 
Je marcherai comme eux od ton doigt me conduit ; 
Soit que, choisi par toi pour éclairer les mondes, 
Réfiéchissant sur eux les feux dont tu m’inondes, 
Je m’élance entouré d’esclaves radieux, 
Et franchisse d’un pas tout ’abyme des cieux ; 
Svit que me reléguant loin, bien loin de ta vue, 
Tu ne fasses de moi, créature inconnue, 
Qu’un atome oublié sur les bords du néant, 
Ou qu’un grain de poussitre emporté par le vent, 
Glorieux de mon sort, puisqu’i] est ton ouvrage, 
J’irai, j’irai par-tout te rendre un méme hommage, 
Et d'un egal amour accomplissant ma loi, 
Jusqu’aux bords du néant murmurer : Gloire & toi ! 


This passage is extracted from the 
second poem in the series, entitled 
“ ?Homme,” and addressed to Lord 
Byron. The whole of this is most beau- 
tiful. It is written in the finest spirit of 
religion and poetry; and the heart must 
be a hard one that could remain insen- 
sible to such an appeal. It commences 
thus :— 

t Toi, dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 
Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange, ou démon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal génie, 
Jaime de tes concerts la sauvage harmonie, 


Comme j’aime le bruit de la foudre et des vents 
Se mélant dans Porage 4 la voix dés torrents ! 
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La nuit est ton séjour, ’horreur est ton domaine 

L’aigle, roi des déserts, dédaigne ainsi la plaine. , 

Il ne veut, comme toi, que des rocs escarp‘s ; 

Que Vhiver a blanchis, que la foudre a frappés ; 
es * & & 


Trouvant sa volupté dans les cries de sa proie, 
Bercé par la tempéte, il s’endort dans sa joie, 

Et toi, Byron, semblable a ce brigand des airs, 
Les cris du désespoir sont tes plus doux concerts. 
Le mal est ton spectacle, et Phomme est ta Victime, 
Ton cil, comme Satan, a mesuré l’abyme, 

Et ton ame, y plongeant loin du jour et de Dieu, 
A dit & Pespérance un éternel adieu ! 

Comme lui, maintenant, régnant dans les téndbres, 
Ton génie invincible éclate en chants fundbres ; 

Il triomphe, et ta voix, sur un mode infernal, 
Chante ’hymne de gloire au sombre dieu du Mal, 


After this opening, the first lines of 
which remind us too strongly of Hamlet, 
the poet proceeds, in a strain of beauti- 
ful reasoning, to convince the object of 
his address that he has mistaken his 
destiny; that man, escaped from the 
hand of his creator like dust scattered to 
the winds, has his place assigned him; 
and that, bounded by nature to his nar- 
row limits, ‘‘ Ignorer et servir, c’est la 
loi deson étre.”’ 


t Byron, ce mot est dur: long-temps j’en ai 
douté; 
Mais pourquoi reculer devant la verité ? 
Ton titre devant Dieu c’est d’étre son ouvrage ! 
De sentir, d’adorer ton divin esclavage ; 
Dans Pordre universel foible atome emporté, 
D’unir & ses desseins ta libre volonté, 
D’avoir été coneu par son intelligence, 
De le glorifier par ta seule existence ! 
Voila, voil& ton sort. 





* The following translations of our extracts will afford the English reader a faint idea of 


the original :— 
Praise to the power on high ! 

Self-making source of its own majesty. 

Great artist ! thine the triumph of thy hands, 

I am the lowly tool of thy commands. 

Bow’d down before thy might, in time and space 

Let but thy glory mark thy creature’s place; 

My uncomplaining soul will silent fly, 

Nor question him who rules its destiny.— 

But, like Heaven’s golden orbs, which wander wide 

Still gladly moving where thy glories guide,— 

Drown’d in the splendour of thy living light, 

Or lost in realms of darkness and of night, 

Like them I "ll trace the path thy fingers shew, 

Enlight’ning worlds by fires which round me glow ; 

Rushing along, on wings of radiance driven, 

With light’ning speed throughout the fields of 

Heaven. 

Or be it that far-banish’d from thy throne, 

Thou mak’st of me—my nothingness unknown— 

But a mere, nameless atom on Earth’s verge, 

Or sand-grain, sport of tempest and of surge, 

Proud of my fate—because the work is thine— 

Ill fly and make the wide-spread world thy shrine, 

Exulting—unabas’d—as nature free— 

And till her last gasp murm’ring—Praise to thee ! 


t Thou, whom earth pauses yet to name or scan, 
Mysterious spirit, angel, demon, man, 
Byron! be what thou may’st, or good or ill, 
Thy wild song wafts me consolation still. 


I love it—like the thunder and the wind 
With cataract’s roar in mighty concert join’d. 
Night is thy home, and horror thy domain. 
The eagle, desert-king, thus scorns the plain, 
And singly thrones him on the shivered rock 
Which winter whitens, and which thunders shock; 
Banquets voluptuous on his victim’s cry, 
And tempest-cradled slumbers in his joy. 
Thou, Byron ! like this outlaw of the skies, 
Delighted list’nest to despair’s wild cries ; 
Evil thy feast—humanity thy prey— 
Thine eye, like Lucifer’s, the downward way 
Of hell deep fathoming—the while thy mind 
Low plunging there, congenial home to find, 
Relentless murmurs from its drear abode, 
Farewel to hope, to daylight, and to God ! 
But Satan-like thou art the monarch there: 
Thy genius triumphs through the blacken'd air, 
Which bears thy loud voice onwards, echoing still 
The hymn of glory to the spirits of ill! 

+ Byfon! this doom seems hard. From early 

youth 

I thought it doubtful, but why shrink from truth? 
Thou art the work of God—tis all thou art! 
To own thy Lord and Maker, be thy part: 
To blend with his design thine own free will— 
Framed by his wisdom—fashion’d by his skill— 
Weak atom in the universal plan, 
To sound his praise in merely being man! 
This is thy destiny. 
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But it is not to be imagined that the 
‘ble moralist, who so feelingly ex- 
his fellow-bard, and fellow-sufferer, 
not had a more minute sympathy 


with his fate. 


# Helas ! tel fut ton sort, telle est ma destinée, 
pai vidé comme toi la coupe em pvisonnée ; 
Mes yeux, comme les tiens, sans voir se sont 
ouverts ; 
Jai cherché vainement le mot de univers. 
pai demandé sa cause & toute la nature, 
jai demandé sa fin 4 toute créature ; 
Dans Pabyme sans fond mon regard a plongé ; 
De Patome au soleil j’ai tout interrogé ; 
pai devancé les temps, j’ai remonté les Ages. 
fantét passant les mers pour écouter les sages ; 
Yais le monde & Vorgueil est un livre fermé ! 
Tantét pour deviner le monde inanimé, 
fuyant avec mon ame au sein de la nature, 
Jai cru trouver un sens & cette langue obscure. 
étudiai la loi par qui roulent les cieux : 
Dans leurs brillans déserts Newton guida mes yeux, 
Des empires détruits je méditai la cendre : 
Dans ses sacrés tombeaux Rome m/’a vu descendre; 
Des manes les plus saints troublant le froid repos, 
Pai pesé dans mes mains la cendre des héros. 
Pallois redemander & leur vaine poussiére 
Cette immortalité que tout mortel espére ! 
Que dis-je? suspendu sur le lit des mourants 
Mes regards la cherchoient dans des yeux expirants, 
Sur ces sommets noircis par d’éternels nuages, 
Sur ces flots sillonnés par d’éternels orages, 
Pappelois, je bravois le choc des éléments, 
Semblable & la sibylle en ces emportements, 
Jai cru que la Nature, en ces rares spectacles, 
laissoit tomber pour nous queiqu’un de ses oracles; 
Paimois & m’enfoncer dans ces sombres horreurs. 
Mais en vain dans son calme, en vain dans ses 
fureurs, 
Cherchant ce grand secret sans pouvvir le sur- 
prendre, 
Pai vu partout un Dieu sans jamais le comprendre! 


Seeing around him all the conflicting 
elements of nature without any apparent 
tule for their guidance ; finding good 
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and evil confounded together, and too 
often misplaced; the poet, like many 
another superficial reasoner, looking to 
effects, without being able to trace the 
cause, scoffed at the wisdom and the 
power of the Creator; but his voice 
expending itself fruitlessly on the air, 
he had not even the honour of irritating 
the being he blas hemed. But one day, 
in the midst of these convulsions of the 
mind, a sudden illumination seemed to 
descend on him from heaven, irresis- 
tibly impelling him to adore that which 
he had efied; and, yielding himself up 
to the breath of inspiration, he gave 
vent to his feelings in a hymn, from 
which the first of our extracts was 
taken, and which is a strain full of the 
force of Byron, but brightened by a 
spirit of holiness, which has not, ah ! 
yet lighted upon him. 

We cannot resist one passage more. 
It is that which concludes the poem ; 
and in giving it we are forced to omit 
one of the most pathetic effusions of 
mourning sensibility, one of the most 
touching descriptions of mingled sorrow, 
despair, and piety, that we have ever 
seen, at least from the pen of a French 

oet. Recovering himself and his sub- 
ject, he thus returns to Lord Byron. 

t Fais silence, 6ma lyre! et toi, qui dans tes 

mains 
Tiens le cceur palpitant des sensibles humains, 
Byron, viens en tirer des torrents d’harmonie . 
C’est pour la vérité que Dieu fit le génie, 
Jette un cri vers le ciel, 6 chantre des enfers ! 
Le ciel méme aux damnés enviera tes concerts ! 
Peut-étre qu’a ta voix, de la vivante flamme 
Un rayon descendra dans ’ombre de ton ame. 


Peut-étre que ton coeur, ému de saints transports, 
S’appaisera soi-méme & tes propres accords, 





* Alas! such was thy fate, and such I knew: 
like thee, the poison’d cup I’ve emptied too ! 
With open eyes but sightless, madly spurr’d, 
Wild-searching still the “ universal word.” 

ughout creation’s bounds I ’ve ask’d its cause; 
Sought for the world’s design in Nature’s laws; 


In thought and study—head—heart—every where _ 


From the ted sun to unsubstantial air ! 

lve outstripp’d Time in speed—his steps retraced— 

To hear the wise, th’ expanded waters pass’d— 

But earth to pride is but a volume clasp’d !— 

In Na ure’s depths at each fond hope I grasp’d; 
y ad the lifeless globe from Pole to Pole; 

udiéd the laws by which the wide Heav'’ns roll, 
ewton led, have ranged their brilliant fields ; 

ck’d every fruit that hist’ry’s harvest yields,— 

ome in her sacred yaults has heard my plaints; 

(© grasp’d the holiest relics of the saints ; 

ga in my hands the ashes of the brave; 
Sought immortal knowledge in the grave ! 

wat'say 1? Bending o’er the couch of death, 

_. tain’a to catch it from life’s latest breath; 

 pauied there—the fluttering spirit fled— 
“etsting soul would snatch it from the dead ! 

oud peaks mantled by eternal clouds, 

’ i which blackening tempest ever shrouds 













I ’ve call’d on—braved the elements rude rage, 
Like to the Sibyl—-still wild war to wage 
With Nature, hoping in these wondrous scenes 
She ’d drop the veil which her deep movements 
skreens. 
I loved to plunge in horror’s darkest reign— 
_Its fury fruitless, as its calm was vain— 
Seeking the mighty secret. still my lot, 
I saw in all things God—but knew him not! 


¢ Be hush’d my lyre! And thou whose hands 

can seize 

The quivering chords of human sympathies, 

Byron! the harp awaits thee—strike each string—~ 

God genius made for truth. Come, come then! 
fling 

A flood of melody—thou bard of hell ! 

Tow‘ids heaven send-up thy song! Even heaven 
might swell 

With envy of thy strains, Perchance thy fame 

May yet draw down the tide of living flame 

In folds of radiance round thy brain to roll, 

And light the darken’d shadows of thy soul ! 

Yet, yet thy heart, by holy transports thrill’d, 

May self-consoled with self-delight be fill’d, 
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Et qu’un éclair d’en haut pergant ta nuit profonde, 
Tu verseras sur nous la‘clarté qui t’inonde. 
oe ¢ @:6 


Courage ! enfant déchu d’une race divine, 

Tu portes sur ton front ta superbe origine ! 

Tout homme en te voyant reconnait dans tes yeux 
Un rayon éclipsé de la splendeur des cieux ! 

Roi des chants immortels, reconnois-toi toi-méme ! 
Laisse aux fils de la nuit le doute et le blasphéme ; 
Dédaigne un faux encens qu’on t’offre de si bas, 
La gloire ne peut étre od la vertu n’est pas. 

Viens reprendre ton rang dans tasplendeur premiere, 
Parmi ces purs enfans de gloire et de lumiére, 

Que dun souffle choisi Dieu voulut animer, 

Et qu’il fit pour chanter, pour croire et pour aimer! 


We have chosen this piece for our 
extracts, because it gives a fair specimen 
of the author’s powers, united with a 
subject of strong interest to the English 
reader. Many of the other poems con- 
tain ideas and verses full as beautiful, 
and all bear the stamp of the same 
hand. To look for a continued flight of 
sublimity would be to do a great in- 
justice to the work. These effusions 
are, in truth, very unequal ; but, in the 
midst of repetitions and other inmaccura- 
cies, some thought, of sterling worth, 
is ever sure to sparkle through the dross 
which negligence has left around it. 
Classical study has furnished Mr. De La- 
martine with many allusions and adapta- 
tions of former thoughts. For instance, 
when he tells us, ‘‘ J’ai pesé dans mes 
mains la cendre des héros,” we cannot 
forget ‘“‘ Expende Annibalem, quot li- 





And like the lightnings piercing thy dark night, 
Thouw’lt cast on us reflection of thy light ! 
*eene@ 

Bear up, thou fallen child of godlike race ; 

Thy splendid source upon thy front we trace ; 

In seeing thee the wond’ring world must own 

A clouded ray from heaven’s effulgent throne ! 

Sovereign of deathless song ! fulfil thy lot, 

Leave doubt and blasphemy to things of nought ; 

Spurn the false incense which their praise exhales— 

Fame never flourishes where virtue fails |— 

Take, take thy rank in splendour as at first, 

On glory’s song let thy full glories burst, 

Those whom God’s choicest breath has deign'’d to 
raise, 

To trust his power and glorify his ways ! 


On the Pleasures of living in a Country Town. 


[Oct. 1, 


bras in duce summo invenies?” Jy, 
Sat. x.; but while he can give a ney 
turn to an ancient expression, while the 
yr aN of originality soar beyond the 
eflorts of imitation, we are not inclined 
to deny this immemorial privilege to 
any author of native merit. To the 
servum pecus, who not only borrow 4 
style, but live upon the thoughts of 
others, we can shew no mercy; but we 
are far from thinking that every poet 
who writes in the measure or treats the 
subject which another may have used 
is at once to be classed among the jm;. 
tatores, so obnoxious to Horace, as wel] 
as to every critic who has followed hin. 
Lovers of French literature have lone 
looked in vain for the grand desidera. 
tum, a good epic in that language. In 
the specimen before us there is, we 
think, great promise for the accom- 
plishment of such a hope. We trust 
therefore that Mr. De Rereaiien: un- 
dazzled by public applause, will know 
that he has notyet performed his duty to 
the world of letters. From talents like 
his much is to be a He has as 
yet written only on the subject of private 
emotions and personal concerns. That 
is not enough, and should not at any 
rate be repeated. Although egotism is 
certainly easiest pardoned in a poet, yet 
when he gives us too much of self he 
never fails to satiate. We buy his 
books to complete our set ; but the fine 
edge of our interest is soon worn down 
when each succeeding volume is but the 
echo of that which came before. Let 
not then this young and highly gifted 
author follow the example of his coun- 
trymen Parny and Bertin, and give us 
elegies in praise of his wedded joys, as 
he has already chaunted to us the song 
ofhis sorrows ; but, satisfied with having 
established for himself an interest far 
beyond the common, let him indulge 
his aspirations in their highest flights, 
and complete the triumph which he has 
begun for the poetry of his country. 





ON THE PLEASURES OF LIVING IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 


Maw is an amphibious animal. Two 
states of existence seem necessary to 
the complete developement of his civil or 
social character. ‘The mere cockney is 
a monster—the fair subject of caricature , 
the mere man of the country, a clown— 
an exotic. The distinction yet exists : 
in former days it was more broadly 
marked. He that lived pent up in nar- 
row streets, and saw the fields but not 


the country, filled that country which 
he never saw with creatures of his fancy. 
But Phillis,and Damon, and Strephon, 
are no more; he that should now form 
his cockney poetry of such materials as 
these, Wet appear to the present ge- 
neration as one of the seven sleepers, @ 
relic of the olden time, a fit subject for 
the Antiquarian Society. But there 1s 4 
state of being yet remaining which has 
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gether the simplicity and rusticity of 
the country, nor the polish of the city— 
on, I mean town.—There is 
portion of the population of 
his kingdom who enjoy what may be 

urls in rure, who live in country 
towns, and read the London gyn a 
and magazines, and novels, and plays, 
and who sometimes visit London itself 
once in two, three, five, or ten years, 
and wonder, when they go to town, 
what the people are in such a hurry 
about, ‘These people have pleasures pe- 
culiar to themselves. As an ancient 
monarch promised a great reward to him 
who should discover or invent some 
new pleasure, the reward of gratitude, at 
last, is due to him who performs what 
is at all events equivalent to this, who 
points out to their possessors delights 
and privileges of the existence and value 
of which they were not before aware. 
Not less grateful must be the permanent 
inhabitants of the vast metropolis to him 
who shews them where they may enjoy 
leasures so refined, and by such means 
induces an emigration that may check 
that preposterous expansion of one city, 
which was a matter of lamentation in 
the days of Elizabeth, and forms a sub- 
ject Ot astonishment to us moderns. 

But to my subject. ‘The inhabitants 
of country towns enjoy, in a peculiarly 
high degree, a most exquisite sense of their 
own personal importance. I think it was 
King James the First, who, to persuade 
his nobility to keep themselves more in 
the country, told one of them, that in 

idon they were like great ships at 
sa, Very insignificant, but in the coun- 
ye great ships in the river, objects 
mportance, shewing their bulk and 

















avery to great advantage. ‘This royal 
simile, most happy 1n itself, may be most 
lappy pursued. So a coal-barge, danc- 
gatiendance among its fellows upon 
Newcastle collier, looks a mere nothing 
ne pool ; but towed amidst the swans 

é Whernes above Kingston, looks big 
. > oacaggam oh aman whom 
obo ows in London, can say to 
his correspondents, if he lives in a a. 
ty town, “Oh, merely direct to Mr. 
779 at ; every body knows me.” 
+ 18 really a amusing to hear with 
. £ au disgust and indifference 
“-  ighy-favoured sons and daughters 
toriety sometimes speak of this their 
“ge. How wearied will they pre- 
tobe of the eyes that gaze on all 
pievements, and the tongues that 
al actions! How patheti- 
lament that every thing 
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they do or say must be known to all 
their neighbours, and how do they affect 
to envy the retirement and obscurity of 
the great city, where the left hand 
scarcely knows what the right hand 
does! So have we heard of princes, 
amidst the splendours of royalty and the 
bustle of a court, bewailing that exalted 
station which fixes all eyes upon them, 
and regulates all their looks and words, 
which leaves them no choice of conduct, 
or selection of amusement, or quietness 
of enjoyment ; with what pathos have 
they sighed for retirement, with what 
beauties has their imagination filled the 
recesses of solitude! But how few of 
them have voluntarily relinquished the 
pomps, and splendours, and publicity of 
ife which with so much affectation the 
have bewailed. When Pope wrote his 
«* Ode on Solitude,” his little breast was 
burning for distinction; and when he 
said, 
Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die ; 


Steal fiom the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie— 


he would have been very much disap- 
pointed even if that stanza had been 
‘‘ unseen, unknown.” I contend, then, 
that it is no small pleasure to live in 
such circumstances, that we must be 
seen and known, and form the topic of 
conversation ; and even though there be 
deeply blended with that conversation 
a censorious animadversion on our con- 
duct, yet even this is preferable to ob- 
scurity ; as I once knewa man far more 
honest than Pope in the instance above 
quoted, who plainly said, ‘‘I would 
rather be kicked than not noticed.” 
People in London may excite the no- 
tice of their own small circle ; but it is 
the lot of comparatively few to excite 
the attention of all. The inhabitant of 
a country town is known to all; he 
carries his very history in his face ; he 
sees the opinions which his neighbours 
entertain of him reflected in their looks ; 
he cannot walk through a single street 
without a poatiticatne to his pride by a 
salutation from a superior, or an exercise 
of his condescension by a well-managed 
move to an inferior. ‘‘ What a shockin 

place is London !” said a lady, who ha 

visited it the first time in her life; ‘‘ the 
people pass by one with as much con- 
tempt and indifference, as if one was no 
better than the ground they walk on.” 
This ruling passion too is strong in 
death, if r may credit a story I once 
heard. A lady in her last moments, was 
consulting with her undertaker con- 
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cerning the arrangements for her fu- 
neral ; she insisted that a hearse, rarely 
seen in that town, should convey the 
coffin to the church ; and paused to ask, 
* How do you think the procession 
will look as it passes down the High 
Street.” 

I must not dwell too long on one 
pleasure when so many demand to be 
noticed. The great advantage which 
this mode of life affords for moral im- 
provement is not to be overlooked. How 
many persons may be found whose ig- 
norance of themselves is the only in- 
superable obstacle to their improve- 
ment, and that not only in morals, but 
in all the graces and elegancies of social 
life! ‘The pulpits of the metropolis may 
talk of moral deformities and their reme- 
dy ; the stage may ridicule eccentricities 
of behaviour; but what does all this 
amount to, when nobody knows for 
whom it is intended, or to whom it is 
applicable? It is not so in a country 
town. There we are never at a loss to 
know ourselves. Some kind, good-na- 
tured friend, who has seized, by observa- 
tion or report, upon some failure or folly 
in our conduct, and who has not that 
arrogance and self-conceit which would 
presume of his own individual judg- 
ment to pronounce us right or wrong, 
first tells the tale to all who love to hear 
such tales, and thus enriched or eluci- 
dated by the commentaries of the whole 
neighbourhood, it comes home to our- 
selves, and we have the satisfaction to 
hear that every body says we are very 
great rogues, or very great fools. Is not 
such a condition most admirably adapted 
for the highest improvements in whedon 
and virtue, where the earliest weeds of 
vice are eradicated, and the first obliqui- 
ties of folly are corrected? He that lives 
in a country town is like a bird in a 
cage set round with open wires, where 
every flutter is seen, and every twitter is 
heard. ‘There are indeed some perverse 
ones who think that this kind of disci- 
— is not best adapted for the benevo- 
ent purpose for which it is used ; who 
see nothing but malice and idleness in 
those who mind the affairs of others for 
the purpose of censure ; who think also 
that such persons are more delighted 
with a tale of calumny than with a nar- 
rative which does honour to its subject. 
Preposterous men! How unwisely do 
they argue! He that should tell us of 
our good deeds, would be only repeatin 
what we are sufficiently well acquaint 
with, and ready enough to discover with- 
out the assistance of a friend. This 
would be merely pampering a bloated 
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vanity, or poisoning the mind with flat- 
tery. But he that makes us know our 
faults, becomes endeared to us by the 
strongest obligations ; and if such feel 
pleasure in speaking upon such topics 
their love for us must be the creater. 
for in publishing those faults to all our 
neighbours, they are thus kindly takin 

the most effectual steps for our selena 
tion, and why should they not feel plea. 
sure while they are doing good ? 

But I must proceed with my catalogue 
of blessings. What fine opportunities 
are afforded for the study of human nature! 
Could Sir Joseph Banks have studied 
entomology to any good purpose among 
the plagues of Egypt, where such myri. 
ads of insects must have been fluttenne 
around him and distracting his atten. 
tion? And who can study human na. 
ture amidst the tumult and din of an 
immense metropolis, where shapes and 
forms of human mould fit by us, and 
are gone in an instant? In a count 
town, on the other hand, we can medi- 
tate upon our subject, and see it da 
after day, and year after year, and watch 
its growth, and see it in tumult or in 
calm, in the dishabille of the morning, 
or the decoration of the evening. Then 
again in parties—the same periodical ar- 
rangements—the same number of card 
tables—the uniform rejection, or at least 
speedy evaporation, of every subject of 
conversation that does not lead direcily 
to the “ proper study of mankind ;” all 
these things keep the mind fixed to its 
great object; and the question is not 
what, but whom, shall we talk about. 
It is, in fact, almost an impossibility for 
any but the most obtuse to be in ig- 
norance, or even in doubt, upon the 
subject of character. It is not left to in- 
dividual judgment, or silent meditation, 
but the information requisite may be 
gained from every quarter, and there is 
this farther advantage, that the memory, 
however treacherous, may be constantly 
refreshed ; for those who are in pursult 
of knowledge are patient in its investiga- 
tion, and will not let the subject pass 
away by one discussion. 

I have in my list another great ad- 
vantage—a very nice distinction of ranks. 
This is one of the great marks of civill- 
zation, and nowhere is it better undel- 
stood than in country towns. Does not 
every sensible moralist say that distinc 
tion of ranks is one of the indispensable 
requisites of a well-ordered society ? And 
is not society best ordered when that dis- 
tinction is most exquisite and delicate: 
Who does not admire the susceptibility 
of that lady who most violently reproved 
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Nash for giving her daughter a 


iinen-drapet for her partner, and whose 
was softened by being informed 
it was a wholesale Jinen-draper? 
distinction of ranks may be com- 
pared to the beauteously blended colours 
ifthe rainbow. The broad, plain re- 
ican glare of common sunshine is 
and insipid, compared with the varie- 
ated light of the rainbow; but how 
much would the beauty of that celestial 
uch be improved if, instead of seven, it 
were melted into seventy shades!  Ig- 
sorant people may see pride in this ; 
but, on the contrary, it affords most 
abundant opportunity for condescension. 
What. can “ more refreshing to the 
mind than to think how courteously we 
have behaved to our inferiors ! hat 
more, delightful than to tell our equals 
that we have had a bow or a word from 
one whose rank entitled him to withhold 
both! Some inconveniences, however, 
attend this minute distinction, which it 
would be unfair not to notice. The 
ranks too often meet in much too close 
contact. Theatres, for instance, have 
no other distinction, than box, pit, and 
; and so where the distinction is 
in danger of being forgotten, these lovers 
of arrangement and beauty in pe a 
have kindly invented a plan by whic 
onder may be still preserved ; they are so 
shocked to find themselves on the same 
bench with an inferior, and so tender, 
that they will not tell him of his dis- 
tance; and they merely forget him for 
the time, and kindly contrive not to see 
him, lest if they should recognize him, 


pe wound his feelings, and 


é him blush for assuming to sit 
ps et superiors. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it occurs that very unthinking and 
Py 8 who really ought to sit 
mthe pit, will have the umpudence to 
occupy a place in the boxes, and look 
‘own, with contempt upon their own 
quals—this is too bad. What situation 
eondition in life, however, is totally 
te trom all disadvantages? But my 
rbyect as to pant out the pleasures, not 
He evils, of living in a country town ; 
se latter are, comparatively speaking, 
“) #€w, and greatly outweighed by the 
etc gearei advantages, and countless 

Whica press for notice, but must 
| tags in prance. 
e more. will mention — the great 
es and deep interest of Sci ay 
72 He metropolis, east or west, to 
Suee any thing like it. Who can 
gee’ Most interesting of all dis- 

»Mat of man as he is, among 
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persons to whom he is unknown, and 
whose business and history he is totally 
unacquainted with? What a delightful 
sensation must he experience who should 
introduce a most exquisitely amusing 
tale of some lady or gentleman who had 
not quite strictly preserved the exact 
line of duty and propriety, and in the 
midst of his story be interrupted by a 
little gentleman, with a fierce look, at 
the opposite corner of the table, calling 
out, “Sir, that is my sister!” “ That is 
my brother!” A country town obviates 
all such inconveniences ; each knows 
each, and all are known to all. This 
knowledge obviates the difficulties which 
would otherwise be felt, and precludes 
the necessity of having recourse to those 
insipid generalities and prosing abstrac- 
tions which are forced upon mixed com- 
panies for want of more piquant and 
spicy topics of discourse. It is really 
abominable for any persons pretending 
to the least degree of polish or civiliza- 
tion, to introduce, or suffer to be intro- 
duced, topics ofconversation not interest- 
ing or not intelligible to all their com- 
pany: It reminds one of the fable of the 
‘ox and the Crane, where Reynard 
treats his guest with a broad expanded 
dish of food, which his own tongue 
alone was capable of lapping. And who 
has not seen, when the conversation has 
been what pedants cali interesting, one 
half of the company nearly vapoured to 
death, or politely pretending to be en- 
tertained with what they could not un- 
derstand ; but ifa piece of intelligence 
touching human conduct has been 
brought forward, how chearful the at- 
tention, how fixed every eye, how silent 
every tongue; all have listened arrectis 
auribus, and proved the universality of 
that never-to-be-too-much-applauded 
maxim of the Roman dramatist— 


‘Homo sum, et nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto.” 


Here must I unwillingly pause, for I 
am summoned to tical the first meet- 
ing of a club or society—I do not know 
which we are to call it yet-—where we 
are to have the most interesting of all 
possible conversation, to the utter exclu- 
sion of politics, scandal, and weather. 
What we shall make_of it I cannot con- 
jecture. It looks very chimerical at pre- 
sent ; but if any thing worth notice oc- 
curs, [ will send it for your edification, 
and give you a list of characters and per- 
sons in this new drama. I have made 
up my mind to be, if possible, merely a 
hearer and observer. A. L 
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STATE OF THE SPANISH EXILES IN FRANCE, AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH op 
; GENERAL MINA. 


(IN A LETTER 


Stwcx a liberal form of government 
has taken the place of arbitrary power in 
Spain, most of the Spanish exiles resi- 
dent here are preparing to return to their 
emancipated country. Among these 
exiles were some of the most distin- 
guished men in Spain; and upon the 
whole there were but few of them who 
had not attained celebrity either as poli- 
tical or literary characters. But by far 
the most respectable of their number 
were the Constitutionales or Literales, 
who, as it is well known, shared the 
same fate as the Josephinos or Afrance- 
sados. It was singular enough that the 
heads of the twogreat parties, into which 
the nation had been divided, should have 
been assembled together for several 
years in the French capital; but a parity 
of misfortune had produced no union 
between them. The Lilerales retained 
even in exile a contemptuous pride, 
founded, however, on the noblest pa- 
triotism, towards those who had espous- 
ed the cause of the oppressor of Spain, 
who assisted him in the subjugation of 
their native land, and were rewarded for 
it with pensions, while they who had 
fought or laboured for the independence 
of their country lived in honourable 
poverty. Strictly speaking, the Spanish 
Afrancesados originally set out with the 
same principles as the Lilerales, to whom 
they were afterwards opposed as ene- 
mies: with the exception of some few, 
who aspired only to places and distinc- 
tions, and cared little or nothing about 
the welfare of their country, they were 
desirous of promoting liberal opinions, 
and emancipating Spain from the men- 
tal slavery under which it has ed 
ever since the establishment of the In- 
quisition. Hence they espoused with 
zeal the party of the usurper, whose pre- 
ponderating power rendered him master 
of Spain, and who promised it an intel- 
lectual and moral regeneration. They 
conceived that the fate of the Peninsula 
was decided, and that it was now their 
duty to unite with this power which had 
already subjected great part of Europe, 
and contribute to the moral and politi- 
cal'transformation of their country. So 
far their notions were excusable, for in 
other countries enlightened men had 
entertained the same, and hoped to ob- 
tain from a conqueror what they des- 
paired of obtaining from their own go- 
vernments. When, however, these Spa. 


FROM PARIS.) 


niards observed that the whole nation 
with few exceptions, had spumed the 
foreign yoke, and taken upon itself the 
work of regeneration, it should have 
been their first duty to repent of their 
error, and to atone for it by rejoining 
the ranks of their fellow-citizens. Buy; 
the wily conqueror had already bound 
them to himself by preferments and ho. 
nours, and instead of retracing their dis. 
honourable career, they were now com. 
sere to advance along with the French, 

ven in this track some of them were of 
service to the country, in striving, as 
much as possible, to mitigate the execu. 
tion of the rigid and frequently cruel 
measures commanded by the French: 
but these efforts produced scarcely any 
alleviation of the general calamity, to 
which they had themselves contributed. 
The natural consequence was a national 
antipathy, to which their lives would 
probably have been sacrificed, had they 
not quitted Spain with the French army. 
France granted them pensions, and se- 
veral, who had relinquished all hopes of 
being re-admitted into their native land, 
had enrolled themselves in the number 
of French citizens. Outcasts from their 
country, shame impelled some of them 
to vindicate their conduct in writing. 
Hence resulted a great number of works, 
which are any thing but a justification 
of their authors, which disgust by the 
charges advanced in them against the in- 
dependent part of the nation, but never- 
theless contain much interesting infor- 
mation, and many historical facts. To this 
class belongthe publications of O’Farill, 
Amoros, Llorente, Sempere, and others. 
Several of these works gained the Jose- 
phinos great applause in Bansce, because 
they closely coincided with the sentt- 
ments of the military party there. Upon 
the whole these Josephinos have expet'- 
enced a very favourable reception in 
France, and though their income was 
not considerable, still they have never 
wanted the means of subsistence. he 
most distinguished of them resided m 
Paris, and others in certain towns In the 
south of France, which were allotted to 
them as depts. Many strove, like the 
Frencli emigrants at the time of the re- 
volution, to support themselves by thetr 
industry and ous: the ecclesiastics 
by the 
and others in various ways. 
it is well known, has set up here 


performance of clerical duties, 
Amoros, 2s 


for 2 
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reacher of gymnastics. Llorente, who 
a eeracted by the clergy here in the 
ice of his canonical functions, on 
of his celebrated work on the 
sition, taught the Spanish lan- 
guage in the colleges of this city. These 
‘wo having, as counsellors of state to 
King Joseph, little to hope for in Spain, 
emain here for the present, at least till 
they see how the Afrancesados are re- 
ceived by the Spanish people. Some 
of them, who, as it seems, would cheer- 
sacrifice their opinions for a favour- 
able reception, have been thrown into 
go little embarrassment by what they 
have formerly written. Thus M. Sem- 
pete violently attacked the Cortes of 
1912, not supposing that their resolu- 
jons, repealed by King Ferdinand, 
ret ever again become the order of 
the day; but the events of the month 
of Ma h have made him a little wiser. 
An altra-royalist publication here lately 
played him a provoking trick, by ex- 
ing several strong passages from his 
book by way of supporting its own opi- 
nions; on which M. Sempere lost no 
time in putting forth a protest, in which 
hie says, that “‘ when he wrote his book 
he did not consider the Cortes as a valid 
ithority, because it was not then re- 
cognized by the nk but at present the 
is widely different.” Another of 
these Afrancesados was just printing a 
; against the Cortes, when the 9th 
Match reinstated this national assem- 
bly in its olay ; a “be bbe im- 
Giately stopped, and all the sheets 
. t had “been worked off were turned 
ito waste paper. 
. exile Liberales were never be- 
layed into such inconsistencies. ‘They 
ber pestered the public with memo- 
lals and ‘vindications, for they needed 
uch éxpedients for their justifica- 
Hom; +hey were conscious that they 
ui done nothing but what 'the interests 
‘Meir country commanded ; they had 
med with them beyond its frontiers 
me fegret ‘Of all their fellow-citizens, 
Waited ‘with patience in a forei 
and, til: Me Gabaron oe opt his 
to py state of the kil 
» ative his Elise edivisers fro Bi 
née, and act conformably with the 


wish , Pha vedi thought 
onal revenge is demonstrated by 
Aes. tact: ‘There appeared in 
egeee ay, polication in‘ Spe- 
mer the ‘title of E/ Constitucional 
» which inculcated highly libe- 
ues, but at the same time at- 
" without «mercy, the person of 
oe” MONTHLY Mac.—No. 81. 
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the king of Spain. The principal Lide- 
rales, who resided in London and Paris, 
thought it right publicly to declare, that 
they had no participation whatever in 
this periodical wok—so solicitous were 
they to preserve the respect of their fel- 
low-citizens and of all Europe. 

A third, though very small class of 
exiles, consisted of those who had of 
late years rendered themselves formida- 
ble by their military enterprises against 
the then subsisting order of things, and 
who were obliged to quit Spain, lest 
they should be punished as criminals. 
At the head of these was Mina, the 
most celebrated of all the Spanish exiles 
resident here. Many erroneous state- 
ments have been published respecting 
this remarkable character, but | can 
es myself for the accuracy of the 
ollowing particulars :— 

Don Phecicasco Espoz y Mina, de- 
scended from a family of some conse- 
quence, was born in 1782, at the village 
of Ydocin, two miles from Pampeluna. 
When the French commenced their ex- 
pedition against Spain, his nephew, who 
was then a student at the university of 
Saragossa, felt the patriotic impulse to 
raise a guerilla for the defence of his 
country, and invited his uncle to join 
him. Several friends of similar senti- 
ments ranged themselves under their 
banners, and soon formed a corps of 
five hundred men; but the nephew un- 
fortunately fell into the auitids of the 
French, m March 1810, and was car- 
ried to France, where he was treated by 
Buonaparte, not as a prisoner of war, 
but as a state prisoner. The Junta of 
Valencia then transferred to the uncle 
the chief command of the guerilla, which 
gradually increased in number till it be- 
came a considerable corps d’armée, con- 
sisting of three battalions. At the head 
of this corps, Espoz y Mina displayed 
extraordinary military talents, which 
established his fame and excited univer¢ 
sal admiration. With the greatest bold- 


ness and success his guerilla maintained 


its post in Navarre and nt of Arragon, 
between the two hostile armies, scour- 
ing the country in. all directions, taking 
whole convoys, frequently intercepting 
the communications between the ene- 
po hs generals, and keeping up the spirit 
of insurrection in every quarter. His 
country was not ungrateful for the im- 
portant services which he performed for 
it: in. 1811 he was appointed colonel by 
the Regency, then resident at Cadiz; in 
the following year he was promoted to 
the rank of ‘Dsigudtet:elieral, and soon 
Vor. XIV. 3E 
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afterwards to that of mariscal de campo, 
or general. In 1813 he was at the head 
of a division of 11,000 infantry and 2500 
cavalry, and had the chief command 
over ecata. Upper Arragon, and what 
are termed the Provincias Bas-congadas. 
With this force he assisted in the re- 
duction of Pampeluna, and took Tafalla, 
Saragossa, Monzon, Venazque, and 
Huesca. In 1814, when the allied army 
under the Duke of Wellington poeetase. 
ed into France, Mina’s troops belonged 
to the fourth division commanded by 
General Freyre ; he took Jacas, advanced 
to Oleron, and was besieging St. Jean 
Pied-de-port, when peace was conclud- 
ed. His corps, 14,000 in number, was 
then distributed in Navarre, Arragon, 
and Biscay ; and when the king return- 
ed to Madrid, Mina repaired to the 
capital, and represented to the Monarch, 
with his native frankness, in what man- 
ner Spain ought thenceforward to be 
treated. His homely truths displeased 
the parasites and courtiers by whom the 
King was surrounded since his return, 
and they determined to be revenged on 
the honest soldier. When Mina found 
that no good was to be effected at court, 
he set out again for Navarre, to resume 
the command of his division; but the 
advisers of the King had been beforehand 
with him, for, on his arrival at Pampe- 
luna, he found himself superseded by 
General Espeleta, and measures in pro- 
gress for dobending his division, It was 
at the same time that all those who had 
entitled themselves to the gratitude of 
their country, but were not dependent 
on the faction of the serviles, were dis- 
missed from the service. 

This treatment revolted Mina’s soul. 
With his usual impetuosity he concen- 
trated pert of his troops, and marched 
upon Pampeluna; but a chaplain and 
some of the officers betrayed and frus- 
trated his design. Attempts were even 
made to secure his person, and he was 
obliged to flee with some of his officers 
to France, to escape the fate which sub- 
sequently befel Porlier and Lascy. But 
he was not yet safe from persecution. 
The Spanish ambassador, Count de Casa 
Flores, a creature of the court party, 
had the presumption to dispatch a 
French commissary of police to appre- 
hend Mina, and to detain him in prison 
till farther orders. When Louis XVIII. 
was informed of this arbitrary proceed- 
ing of a foreign ambassador in his do- 
minions, he was justly incensed, and 
commanded the immediate release of 


Mina; the commissary lost his place, 
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and the court of Spain was obliged tore 
cal its ambassador. A pension of 6000 
francs was settled on Mina, and 2000 on 
his secretary. This noble and generoy, 
act will reflect everlasting honour on the 
royal donor. It was not thrown away 
upon Mina, who in his subsequent 
conduct manifested his attachment to 
the Bourbon dynasty. When, in 18); 
Buonaparte had suddenly repossessed 
himself of the throne, he made offers 
of succour to Mina, who then resided 
in Champagne, for the purpose of kind. 
ling a fresh insurrection in Spain. Mina 
rejected with disdain the overtures of 
the oppressor of his country, and quitted 
the French territory that he might not 
be subject to Buonaparte’s farther ca. 
prices. He first fled to Switzerland, and 
thence proceeded immediately to Ghent, 
to rejoin the King, with w ed he re- 
turned after the battle of Waterloo to 
Paris, where he lived very retired till 
the national insurrection in Spain at the 
commencement of the present year. In 
all probability he then received invitation 
from his countrymen and companions in 
arms to co-operate in the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution ; and his deter- 
mination was speedily formed. Among 
other idle tales the newspapers related 
that the Spanish ambassador employed a 
young female of his own nation as a 
spy upon Mina’s motions, and that 
Mina feigned illness, that under this 
pretext he might steal away unobserved: 
so much, however, is certain, that from 
the commencement of the insurrection 
in Spain he was very closely watched at 
the instance of the Spanish ambassador, 
and that he was obliged to use some 
precautions to get off unmolested. The 
ultra-royalist journals here were, in con- 
sequence, loud in abuse of him, remark- 
ing that it well became one who was 
receiving a pension from a monarch of 
the house of Bourbon to draw his sword 
inst the Bourbon throne in Spain. 
Mina knew better than these writers 


how to ‘serve his country and his king. 
Since his return to mn he has ad- 
dressed an admirable letter to Louis 


XVIII. thanking him for the favours 
received at his majesty’s hands. 
No sooner had he crossed the Pyre- 
hin than his name ere to process 
im partizans. Tho Javarre W 
still dependent on BE ceust, Jets in 
valley where he fixed his abode, he had 
soon collected round him several hun- 
dred men, and, small as this force was, 
he nevertheless, resolved to march with 


it against Pampeluna, when the inha- 









bitants sent a deputation to inform him 
that the city had accepted the constitu- 
‘ion, and to invite him to enter in a 
peaceable manner. As Mina’s object 
yas now accomplished, he dismissed 
his fittle corps, and accompanied by a 
fw friends entered the city amid the 
sclamations of the people. It is pub- 
lidy known that he has since been ap- 
inted to the chief command in Na- 
yare, which he held at the dissolution 
ofthe Cortes in 1814. 
Mina has passed almost all his life in 
the country, and in his —— ex- 
resembles a rustic. is language 
is that of the peasants of Navarre, and a 
well-educated Spaniard often finds it 
dificult to understand him. He is 
incapable of writing, and pro- 
bably not one of his proclamations was 
by himself. He speaks of his 
achievements with such unaffected mo- 
desty, as if he had been only one of the 
co-operating persons, and not the leader 
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and conqueror. For the rest, he speaks 
but little and ill. Mina’s genius first 
displayed itself in the field: there his 
sagacity, his presence of mind, and his 
boldness in the formation and execution 
of plans, were developed with astonish- 
ing rapidity. He must have the enemy 
before him to shew what this lofty ge- 
nius is capable of performing, and how 
far his natural military talents extend. 
At home he is an ordinary man, and in 
time of peace 8 a person of inferior 
capacity would be better fitted for busi- 
ness than this highly-gifted boor. Hence 
it is not to be expected that he will ap- 
pear to advantage in his present com- 
mand ; indeed he has already taken some 
imprudent steps and embroiled himself 
with the municipal authorities of Pam- 
peluna: but should his country once 
more need his services in the field, it 
will soon find again in him the cele- 
brated guerilla leader of 1812. 





It is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the animal which naturalists 
politely call homo sapiens, that he has 
power of communicating histhoughts 
ech. This faculty is peculiar to 
him, at least he says so, though we 
autos ne of the Arabian Tales 
md ZEsop to the contrary. At present 
Pi as we have not the capacity 
pont a caliph a of under- 

ndir e language of our brother 
tutes, and Rishived relations, we shall 
Hime ourselves to the tongues of our 


legged brethren, the homines sa- 













' V hat a variety of talkers and talk the 
orld affords ! e begin to talk before 






ng though we have said all 
“vgn You hear people talk- 
bout things they do understand 
ma things they do not understand, in 
tason and out of season, fo persons, 
ue @ persons, and at persons, nay ra- 
“Mian not talk at all, a man will 
imself; and so strong is the 
that he will frequently talk in 
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Li ning de minimis, we shall first 
‘or two of what may be called 


| mt talkers, ple who say very 
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ON TALKING AND TALKERS. 


“Conversation should be pleasant without scurrility, witty without affectation, free without indecency, 
learned without conceitedness, novel without falsehood.”—Love’s Labour Lost. 


little, and very frequently have a great 
deal to say. This class, however, is very 
small. It is chiefly composed of per- 
sons who have had very little to do 
with the world, and do not care much 
about it, who are not desirous of shin- 
ing, and who being too fond of retiring 
and quiet would rather listen to other 
people talking nonsense than hear them- 
selves talk sense. ‘hey are not gene- 
rally deficient in talent, but they want 
courage to display it, and they suffer 
empty-headed fools to engross all the 
conversation with the flippant babble of 
their own vain tongues, instead of boidly 
excluding them from the field, by put- 
ting forth the strength of their own 
powerful-intellects. Amongst this class 
may in general be reckoned those men 
of fetters‘who have spent more time in 
study than in society, and who, as Ad- 
dison said of himself, are not worth nine 
pence of ready cash in conversation, but 
who can draw for thousands in the re- 
tirement of their own closets. ‘These 
are the people whom Cowper mentions 
when he says, 


‘We sometimes think we could a speech produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose ; 
But being tied, it dies upon the lip, 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip 

Our wasted oil unprofitably burns, 

Like hidden lamps in old sepulchyal urns. . 
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And this is also the case, more or 
less, with every man on his first en- 
trance into life, unless he be insufferably 
impudent, when he will not care what 
he says, nor any body else either. 

Just the reverse to these are your in- 
cessant talkers, who whether they talk 
sense or nonsense are almost equally 
annoying. They. are people, who in 
Shakspeare’s words have got “ the dis- 
ease of not listening.” hen you un- 
expectedly meet with a man of this 
kind, it is like getting under a shower- 
bath, and when you expect the pelting 
stream to cease, finding it still flowing 
on with unabating Seales, There is 
no safety with such people but in flight. 
It is in vain to remonstrate, or rather to 
strive to remonstrate, for you might as 
well think to cram another into the 
twenty-four, or to stop with your fore- 
finger the whirl of a water-wheel as to 
interpose a word in such a discourse, or 
stop it before the speaker’s breath is 
spent. If you endeavour to urge any 
topic in mitigation of er REE you 
only add fresh fuel to the flame ; if you 
tell your enemy you have an engage- 
ment, he will give you a history of his 
own, past, poowelt, and to come; if 
you plead indisposition, he will tell you 
all Pa his last influenza and all the 
doctor said, and all he forgot to say, and 
all he ought to have said ; in short there 
ig not a single topic upon which he will 
not ‘‘ discourse most excellent music.” 
Men and women and children of all 
ranks and ages mingle in this class. 

But the worst of all are your ¢edious 
and prolix talkers. This fault, however, 
is generally confined to those having au- 
thority, for other people quickly find that 
they can get nobody to listen to them. 
Oh! the om of being stuck down by 
the side of some ancient great aunt, or 
some patronizing friend, and being con- 
demned patiently to keep our ears open 
to the almost noiseless but uninterrupted 
flow of vapid words which issue. from 
the respected mouth. The only remedy 
in such cases is to employ the thoughts 
about more pleasant matters, but then 
this is a very hazardous attempt, as it is 
done at the imminent peril ofa discovery, 
should our patron happen to put his 
spectacles on and see the wandering 
looks in our face; and what an agony 
it is to be detained in this manner when 
you are burningly eager to pursue some 
other object, the chance of which ev 
moment and every long drawled-out 
word are rendering more remote. The 
remedy which we recommended in the 
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last case, in this it ts impossible to g 
ply, as flight would be the greatest 
in- 
sult in the world. Patience, then, and 
a nod of the head at every pause (if 
there should happen to be any,) are the 
only things to be recommended; and 9 
rson, on the conclusion of his suffer. 
ings, should be particularly careful not 
to let that heavy sigh of relief burst 
out, which marks the sudden ceasing 

of pain. 

he imprudent, or mal-d-propos talkers 
are a very dangerous body of men, and 
they do more mischief than any other 
class. They are perpetually, by some 
infatuation or other, hitting on the only 
things in the world that ought not to 
be mentioned in that company, and 
while they are as innocent as the child 
unborn, of any intention to offend, they 
are continually harrowing up the feel- 
ings of their friends, or putting them 
out of countenance. The root of their 
disease is inattention to the characters 
and feelings of others: thus they talk of 
halters and gibbets in the presence of a 
man whose Tether has had the misfor- 
tune to be hanged—they dilate on the 
happiness of a married life before a man 
who has just buried a young and beau- 
tiful wife; and say a thousand other 
things which scare the company “ from 
their propriety.” For this disease there 
seems no remedy in the world: it is 
really incurable. In the same class may 
be sae the alsent talkers, who st 
without knowing what they are saying, 
and ask questions to which they alone 
are able to give answers. These in- 


ques after the health of people whose 
eaths they have seen that morning in 
the obitu 
unmarried lady how all her family do, 


of the newspaper—ask an 
aud hope the parents of an orplian are 
in gvod health. With such pee 
their thoughts have nothing to do with 
their tongues. 

The vulpes talker is an intolerable 
animal. Vulgarity does not depend on 
the station in life which a man occu- 
pies, but is rather a habit of mind, of 
which the origin cannot often be traced. 
Amongst many of the lower classes of 
society, there is the most perfect r0- 
priety. of lan and manner when 
they are introduced into the presence of 
their riers; while rank, and riches, 
and fashion, are often accompanied with 
great vulgarity, not only of mind, but of 
manner. In whatever rank or company 
he may be found, the vulgar talker 1s 
an impenetrable nuisance—he puts every 
body else out of countenance, when 
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tors. feel ashamed for no fault of 
_yirown, while he glories in his own 
ikace. It is in vain to oppose hin— 
jseye is too gross to perceive his own 
g@opriety ; and a conversation not sea- 
ed with a touch of his own delight- 
il any is insipid, and possesses 
»charms for him. He is a wag at 
je expense of modesty, a retailer of 
ings that had better not be said—a 
.quoter of proverbs, and a man, in 
who seems to have modelled 

jis style of discourse on ‘ Wagstaffe’s 
Polite Conversation,” adding, every now 
gd then, some ingenious little piece of 


migaty of his own. 
e have acancety space to enumerate 
the various other classes of talkers, such 


ste timorous, who seem as if the per- 
wn they are addressing were about to 
utthem—vhe pert, who snap out their 
| words like a dog—+the contradictory, who 
at a tangent from every assertion 
ich they do not make themselves— 
the interrupters, who never let their 
fiends get through more than half a 
yntence—and a whole world besides. 
We shall now proceed. from ¢alking to 
conversing, and introduce our readers 
fom individuals into companies—speci- 
fmg the most appropriate times and 
| ities for displaying the genius 
ent talkers. 
4&8 we began with the silent talkers, 
we think the time best adapted for a 
of their abilities is that dismal 
which elapses between the assem- 
ig of the company at a dinner-party, 
annunciation of the feast. At 
ne no one is expected to open 
» by the courtesy of England. 
$ guests sit round the room with de- 
sed spirits, and sombre anxious faces 
=the quickest spirits yield to the influ- 
ee of the hour—mirth is banished 
Mm the joker’s face, and every one 
= iM anxious expectation of hearing 
# Some melancholy event. At length, 
ue host endeavours to promote the cir- 
ulation of a little stream of conversa- 
ton, which, by some chance or other, 
gins to flow from the mouth of one 
a the com , probably some one 
mo has sprovides himselé wah a com- 
Mable luncheon, and can afford to 
y his thoughts about something 
“Man the dinner in fuduro; this in- 
lent conversation generally consists 
Ome bold remarks on the weather, 
' it have good luck, it grows into 
mi disquisition on the passing news 
neday—if not, its gradual death ter- 


| itors to betray a blush—he makes 
au 
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rifies any one else from making a similar 
eupenment. At all events, a silent man 
is by no means remarkable amongst an 
expectant dinner-party. It is also ex- 
tremely useful to be silent in the pre- 
sence of a great man who delights in 
talking—many an ingenious parasite has 
lost all the fruits of his st from 
wagging too loose a tongue in the pre- 
sence of his patron, who likes the sound 
of his own voice better than that of his 
dependent. But to higher themes. — 
The conversation of lovers is often si- 
lence, and feelings which cannot be 
fashioned in the mould of words, and 
thoughts which lie too deep in the 
heart to be revealed by the voice, are 
all told in the eloquent silence which a 
lover’s soul so well understands... There 
is a communing of feeling which was 
never meant to be expressed—a higher 
flight than poetry itself can reach, tho’ 
poaay is indeed the true language of 
ove—a sentiment which breathes of 
heaven, but which words would drag 
down to earth—a sentiment of which 
silence alone can be the true interpreter. 
What does the great poet of the feel- 
ings say of silence in a thousand places? 
‘* Many a man’s tongue,” says he, in 
All’s Well that ends Well, ** shakes out his 
master’s undoing—” 
“© In silence we may see 
“¢ Maids’ mild behaviour and sobriety.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 
‘* Talkers are no doers.” 
Richard ITT, 
*¢ The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” 
Winter's Tale. 
** Be check’d for silence, 
But never tax’d for speech.” 
All’s Well that ends Weil. 


** Silence is the most perfect herald of joy.” 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

But there are a thousand other pas- 

sages which we could bring forward 

from our-great dramatist in praise of 
discreet silence.* 





* Can our readers, after these quotations, bear 
with the following : 
SONNET, 
TO SILENCE. 


Full-hearted Spirit! in the passionate stir 
And movement of the bosom, who art still 
The voice that tells what deepest feelings fill 

The chambers of the soul! Interpreter | 
Of fire-eyed Hope, who pleadest still for her 
When the faint breath of words is weak and chill! 
Master of the rich tear-drops that distil 

From lovers’ eyes! Great feelings’ harbinger ! 

. I do evoke thee from thy deep-hid cell, 

And to that sweetest lady of my love, 
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Nothing is more odious in conversa- 
tion than scandal; and yet it must be 
confessed, there is a delightfully malig- 
nant kind of pleasure in pulling to pieces 
the characters of one’s best friends, which 
we take to be a portion of original sin. 
This feeling is very nearly allied to that 
which makes us laugh when we see a 
person for whom we entertain the sin- 
cerest affection and respect, fall down in 
the channel during a slippery thaw. The 
fact seems to be, that, in these cases, our 
natural love of detraction and of the 
ridiculous gets the better of our kinder 
feelings. Scandal-mongers, however, are 

eat nuisances in society, and should be 
Banished ** to some distant shore,” for 
they do infinite mischief to their cert 
This description of people general 
abounds in vom 4 inland euat: wns 
there is no great circulation of novelty, 
and where they are compelled to make 
up for the dulness in which nature has 
cruelly placed them, by inventing a few 
little ingenious anecdotes respecting the 
frailties and failings of their neighbours. 
In great cities there are plenty of healthy 
topics to talk about, without introducing 
any such morbid substitute. The per- 
sons most attached to this style of con- 
versation are (we are sorry to say it) 
young girls and old women; and the 
times and places best adapted for prac- 
tising it are, for the former, when they 
return to a ball-room, and leave their 
partners at supper; and for the latter, 
when they are comfortably seated at a 

me at whist, which furnishes excel- 
ent opportunities between the deals. 
The door-way of a Dissenting chapel in 
the country, after service, is also an ex- 
cellent place for hearing and telling little 
anecdotes of this kind. 

There is nothing more disagreeable 
than finding one’s self in the company 
of ons who are talking of their own 
profession or business. How edifying 
to sit and listen to a little knot of mer- 
chants discoursing with the longest and 
most important faces about prices-cur- 
rent, and exports and imports, and draw- 
— and molasses, and pind cottons, 

es; or a party of detestable 
aebiibiee running over the fluctua- 
tions which the et has sustained. 
Exclusive conversation of every kind is, 
in fact, the destruction of all pleasant 
society whatever may be the favourite 
topic in which a man indulges. 
Bid thee in thine own eloquent language tell 


The inexpressive thoughts of her which move 
Trembling within my heart like some dim spel!; 
And oh ! let not her lips thy tale reprove. 
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But of all adepts in conversation, me 

’ n 
of letters and authors by profession, from 
whom the most entertainment and ip. 
struction might reasonably be expected 
are frequently the most intolerable. Oh 
the self-love of an author, or rather 
the love of an author for his intellectual 
offspring! It surpasses the fondest and 
most famed instances of maternal affec. 
tion or paternal kindness. Some pa- 
rents are delighted with introducing their 
children to the notice of their friends, 
and in pointing out their beauty or their 
talents; but such delight is not to be 
compared with the rapture which ani- 
mates the breast of an author as he js 
haranguing in praise of his own works, 
Touch upon the subject, and he starts 
as if galvanized—give him the least en. 
reer are and he will put his hand 
into the large roomy were of his black 
coat, and there will follow a roll of 
paper, large enough to daunt the cou- 
rage of the bravest listener. There is 
no retreat, no absconding, no backing. 
out. An author never even grows hoarse 
with reading his own works. Page fol- 
lows page, leaf leaf, yet how slowly 
the pile seems to decrease! Every now 
and then the delighted _— . tops 
to receive your praises and congratula- 
tions—and if his offspring be weak, 
ugly, and deformed, how can you tell 
him so to his face? A person must in- 
deed have a strong sense of moral duty, 
who would dare to tell an author the 
truth to his face. Horace tells us of a 
rigid creditor, who used to take out his 
demands by compelling his debtors to 
listen to his compositions, ‘ amaras /us- 
torias,” we think he calls them. Cer- 
tainly this mode of receiving satisfaction 
of a debt was very little better than the 
provisions of the ancient Roman law 
de debitore secando, by which, it is said, 
a creditor was allowed to cut his debtor 
into pieces if he did not pay him. For 
our parts, save us from the hands of an 
author in an empty room, and with a 
full pocket! 

As to what is generally called literary, 
or blue stocking conversation, such as 
would suit the drawing-room of an 
Edinburgh lady, the talent for 1 }s 
easily acquired. Skim Sir Walter’s last 
novel—dip into Lord Byron’s last poem, 
and commit two consecutive lines (0 
memory—attend two lectures on gcolo- 
ey» fix a few of the hardest names, 
if you can, in your head. Never men- 
tion a book without using some adjec- 
tive of praise or dispraise at the same 
time—and when you speak of author, 
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ive the name at full length, 
Sand surname, which looks as 
if you knew them. Magazine reading 
is very useful to qualify a man for this 
iety, especially if he adds to ita peru- 
we the Sappurep and Quarterly— 
but this would really make him a very 
ycomplished man, and perhaps make 
him r rather too learned—which 
isa lack not easily forgiven. 
But the most important branch of 
our subject still remains unnoticed—we 
a the science of small-talk ; a science 
the difficulty of mastering which is 
| to the value of the acquisition. 
a et be a person in the world 
that has not felt the necessity of this 
accomplishment. How painful it is to 
sea company of perhaps half a dozen 
s sitting round the room, silently 
ing with their eyes the pattern of 
the carpet, as if they were in hopes of 
discovering by that means some food to 
resuscitate the fainting conversation ! 
Or to be one of a dinner-party, when 
the movement of the bottle is the only 
of vitality amongst the statues 
which surround the table! Small-talk, 
however, is an art not depending in any 
manner on knowledge or information. 
People who have nothing to say, and 
who moreover know nothing, are very 
wently the best professors of it, and 
allyare able to keep up a lively and 
want conversation, when scholars 
philosophers would sit in a: cold 
aguid silence. The talent is, per- 
, partly constitutional. Women are 
f small-talkers than men; _ the 
iM, a3 a nation, better than the Eng- 
3 and the French better than either. 
| ttue small-talker can discourse about 
ny thing, and the lighter and more tri- 
ig set is, the better he will 
handle it. He is never at a loss; a 
wer, a leaf, a straw, are materials on 
he will bestow his emptiness for 
hour ; and rather than not have 
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himself, which, by the way, is not always 
Ne Yast subject he touches upon. A 
tally accomplished small-talker will 
ever recur to the weather for assist- 


smay perhaps be expected that we 
‘Mout Tay down a few rules by which 
mS Valuable science may be acquired ; 
~weindependently of our being limited 
» which would be a sufficient 
also able to plead ano- 
ble reason for forbearing 
mis at present. .‘The fact is, we 
ong_had serious thoughts of writ- 
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ething to say, he will -talk--about- 


ing a volume on the subject, which, if 
executed in the manner we contem- 
plate, would be a great acquisition to 
those who wish to excel in the practice 
of this amiable and useful accomplish- 
ment. The design of our work is to 
give a series of conversations on all the 
most trite and approved subjects, di- 
viding them under various heads, with 
variations and additions, fitting them for 
persons of different characters, ages, and 
umours. The great characteristic ex- 
cellence of these dialogues would be, 
that by dealing entirely in generals, and 
carefully framing each observation and 
sentence, whether question, answer, or 
remark, so as to be, if we may so 
express ourselves, a picture of itself, 
every person, by exerting only a small 
degree of ingenuity and reasoning, may 
be able to introduce, at any pause in 
conversation, some neat and apposite 
remark, which, from the nature of ‘its 
contrivance, must necessarily lead to 
some farther observation, and this, in 
the hands of a person who had studied 
the work, would be gradually led and 
fostered into a sprightly and brilliant 
conversation. -To young persons more 
particularly whose timidity often pre- 
vents them from hazarding any opinion 
of their own, a work of this nature 
would be found particularly valuable, as 
they could not feel any hesitation in 
introducing the elegant sentences which 
would be found in our intended publi- 
cation. The work should not, how- 
ever, be entirely confined to giving pre- 
cedents of such conversations as are 
fitted for general company, but it should 
also embrace dialogues in delicate situa- 
tions—as between a young man and a 
rich uncle in a bad state of health—the 
‘proper formula of words on receiving or 
conferring a favour—or on condoling 
with a friend on a Joss in his family— 
and lastly, we intend that it should con- 
tain a series of declarations, adapted, like 
~the conversations to every age, and con- 
dition, for the use of all gentlemen who 
wish to enter into the married state. 
This last portion will, we imagine, ‘be 
the most valuable part of the volume; 
for it is well known what difficulties a 
gentleman sometimes lies under in re- 
vealing his tender attachment, and how 
fearful he is that he shall not be suffi- 
ciently impressive in the communica- 
tion. At a time too when the spirits 
are so much fluttered, and the mind ‘in 
general disturbed, it surely must, be 
thought a great acquisition to beable 
to choose a form of werds and. expres- 
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sion, which, with the mere trouble of 
committing them to memory, must ne- 
cessarily have a much greater effect than 
a few rapid toh Preemna grmond sentences, 
breathed forth in tribulation and dis- 
turbance of heart, and which, after all, 
are scarcely distinct enough to convey 
the speaker’s meaning. ‘The lady too, 
if well versed in our volume, would be 
able to give an appropriate and elegant 
reply—and the declarations and | 
ance thus expressed, might actually be 
inserted, as spoken, in any novel. A 
very full index would be added to the 
volume, so that a man would not have 
the least difficulty in finding a fit speech 
in a moment. ‘Thus, under the word 
Lover, there would be, general conver- 
sation of—young—old—in a morning— 
in an evening—at dinner—dancing—de- 
claration by—passtonate—tender—respect- 
ful—timid, &e.—quarrels Letween—recon- 
ciliation—&e. &ec. &e. 

Now it must be clear to the meanest 
capacity that an undertaking of this 
kind, embracing all that is polished in 
manners, brilliant-in wit, lively in re- 
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partee, and sound and valuable in sense 
will require talents of a very extended 
and various order. It will bea very diffi. 
cult task for the proprietors to attemp; 
such an arduous work without the nie. 
mise of some support from the most jp. 
oar and polished of their friends. 
or this purpose they have applied to se. 
veral ladies of consideration and fashion 
of their acquaintance, who have kindly 
promised to keep small note-books, and 
on their return from routs and conver. 
saziones, to report the particulars of al] 
the most interesting conversations which 
they have had or Reais and what is a 
still more valuable acquisition, they 
have undertaken to add notes of their 
own, pointing out the deficiencies or 
superabundances which they have ob- 
served, and marking that part of the 
conversation which to them appeared 
most agreeable. By means like these, 
and by the most unremitting attention, 
the proprietors hope to render the work 
worthy of public ‘patronage. A speci- 
men may probably be given in a future 
number. | 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A THOUSAND years of slavery had 
thrown their shadow over France. From 
Charles the Great to Louis le Grand, the 
happiness of the many was ever over- 
looked in the aggrandisement of the 
few ; and in the struggles of the nobles, 
the clergy, and the kings, the rights of 
the people were disregarded, aad even 
to themselves unknown. 

A rapid view of the history of this 
great nation appears necessary to the 
contemplation of the object before us ; 
and, without attempting to penetrate 
the obscurity which covers the origin of 
early Gaul, we may slightly notice the 
most prominent of those striking con- 
trasts which her later anmals every 
where ent. The memory of the 
days, en in Hterature and civilisation 
she rivalled the renown of Athens and 
of Rome; the powerful effects of that 
sublime eloquence which, in the early 
ages. of Christianity, flowed irresistibly 
from the lips of ‘St. Ambrose, St. Mar- 
tin, and their illustrious coadjutors ; the 
dazzling glories of Clovis, the founder 
of their ; all were gradually 
sunk in the d of his successors: 
science expired under the butning — 
of ‘military fame ; learning‘ was- buried 
8 carngt 3 and » despoiled 

‘its simplicity, became the terror of 
the superstitious, and the tool of power. 


JUDGED BY ITS RESULTS. 


The momentary glory, which raised itself 
upon the ruins of the Merovingian race, 
was but the glory of a single family ; and 
the victories of the house of Heristal 
only prepared the path for the coming of 
that mighty conqueror, whose very name 
caffies sovereignty in its sound; the 
splendour of whose character outshines 
the congregated glories of his ancestors ; 
and whose greatness is magnified by the 
dense obscurity which the neighbour- 
ing nations threw around him. Cuak- 
LEMAGNE was certainly a hero. Not 
stainless, but still astonishing. Over- 
powering, by the majesty of his virtues, 
the censure which his failings would 
provoke; and looking grandly from an 
eminence, in all the dignity of know- 
ledge, upon a chaos of ignorance, bar- 
barity, and superstition. In gazing on 
his greatness, we forget all by which he 
was preceded. He stands like a barner 
between past and present time ; and we 
love to look at him as belonging to our 
sélves, in spite of the veneration that 
would consign him to the ages of anti- 
quity. He was alike the father of 
france and the enlightener of Europe; 
iving solidity to the one and emulation 
25 the ther: He founded the honour of 
his‘people on the culture of their minds. 
From England, and Ireland, he 
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procured learned instructors. The 
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inciples of knowledge re- 
re a. The no of 
gience, the thirst of fame, the Rade of 
country, were emanations from his ge- 
‘« and shed their lustre over 
wot He died ; and France, no longer 
gstained by his support, could not bear 
the weight of the celebrity she inherited 
fom him ;.but the stamp of that cha- 
eter which he imprinted on her still 
ai Domestic randisement 
aod foreign conquest took the lead b 
twrMs 5 ‘ambition, faction, and revolt 





in the spails of piety and learn- 


ing: chivalry, like a beauteous meteor, 
A Aesehile in dazzling but factitious 
tre; aristocracy succeeded despotism, 
was in its turn, subdued; religion, 
ising her head from her debasement, 
bgpickly, in the madness of the cru- 
ades, the loveliness. of that enthusiasm 
which they owed their impulse: the 
darkness of feudality was occasionally 
lightened. by the casual glimpse of 
yowledge ; tyranny fixed firm its chains 
dence ; conquests were made 
bandoned ; battles lost and gained ; 
monatehs ,assassinated or canonized ; 
dynasties blished and overthrown : 










~but still the print of Charlemagne’s 
genlus.was deep. upon. the national cha- 
net, Through exery age, every reign, 
amd every convulsion, not one of them 
esembling that. by which it. was pre- 
eded or.followed, the elements of that 
charaeter seemed preserved by the magic 
O his;ereation; and we see learning, 
eienee, courage, and ambition, .tho 
frequently ured, still neyer .extin- 
Sushed; but blending their shades with 
sand crime in astonishing combina- 
iof consistent frivolity. Such was 


the conti jued:- march of French events, 


when, by egular gradations, the minds 
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gan anew. to develope, their | 
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mry.of the past, flashed their . 

+ them from the. torpor of yale 


‘ u deep, and; complicated as ,th 
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gress of modern philosophy to eylogize 
e talents of its disciples, or to lament 
their errors, is not within the compass 
of this design. The causes are sufhi- 
ciently known ;_ we have but to treat of 
the effects of that mighty, that mon- 
strous revolution, which in its magnifi- 
cent dawning scattered light and bright- 
ness with such beautiful profusion ; but 
which, mounting too fiercely in its 
course, warmed into life the whole crea- 
tion of reptile passion ; drew after it the 
noxious exhalations of human depra- 
vity ; and sinking soon into the ocean of 
time, showed us the tracks of its career 
covered awhile by a veil of radiance, that 
softened down the horror of their as- 
pect. Nearly an age has passed since 
the completion of that great catastrophe. 
We now begin to recover from its early 
agitations. e generation which acted 
in its opening scenes is sinking fast into 
the grave; and the passions of those 
who survive, experience hourly that 
mental interment which hides them 
from the world. At this distance then, 
the rising race may contemplate the 
past with tempers tolerably composed, 
and a vision sufficiently clear. We may 
contrast, the state of France in the 
eighth century, when the wisdom of 
Charlemagne, like the wand ,of an en- 
chanter, raised her to.a pitch of unparal- 
leled renown, with her condition in the 
eighteenth, when Louis lost his empire 
and his life; .when the pposarshy uf $0. 
mahy ages was merged in the gull 0 
snnebaisonaiy fanaticism, and the vene- 
ration forthe sacred name of king, so 
interwoven in. the feelings of French- 
men, faded. before the imagined splen- 
our of republican virtue. 

Look at the Revolution from what- 
ever side we will, the object that strikes 
us, first and. strongest is. its crimes. They 
have stamped upon the name of France 
for ever and ever a.stigma, by each new 
shade of vice made more indelible, and 
which centuries of, remorse and virtue 
could, never wipe away-. This is,a.griey- 
ous bequest to,posterity, and in days.to 
come jwill be acknowledged by many a 
retrospective ,curse. Yet these crimes, 

hey. were, are 


depravity. 


t to. be attribpted to nat 


high rank which 
humanity holds ,among its virtues. 
indness to children, 
tsc animals, 
travellers on 
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their oe ene | guilt; and those who 
will not believe that the system of their 
tyranny was sufficient to produce it, 
must attribute it to the terrible excite- 
ment of sudden liberty acting on the 
passions of an ignorant population. The 
quickness of French intellect can seize 
an object with rapidity, but is little 
capable of discussing it with depth. The 
ople saw they were enfranchised, and 
in the former gaolers of their minds they 
fancied they perceived the causes of their 
imprisonment. Revenge hurried them 
blindly on ; and royalty, priesthood, and 
nobility, suffered, in their representa- 
tives, the punishment that, could it have 
been fairly apportioned, would have been 
sent back upon the tyranny ofages. But 
whatever the particular causes might be, 
the public mind became familiarized 
with horror, and tinged with a shockin 
ferocity. Thirty years have softene 
down this feeling in those remote from 
the bustle of political life. At this mo- 
ment the mass of the people, the pea- 
‘santry and the small proprietors, are, in 
their rural retreats, a model of indepen- 
dence with civility, and humanity with 
courage. But this unfortunately is not 


the class that gives the tone to national 
uliarities ; the contagion has still left 

its stain upon the towns, and is incalcula- 

wee greatest evil of the revolution. 


e military spirit which so deeply 
pervaded France, and bore her victorious 
armies o’er the earth, is generally as- 
cribed to the Revolution. This is a 
short-sighted view of a feeling which 
has existed since France became a na- 
tion. It was ever her distinguishing 
trait. In all ages and in all circum- 
stances it was displayed, proportioned in 
its vigour to her political situation. The 
difference is, that freemen ‘fight better 
than slaves; and though under the mo- 
narchy her efforts were bly less 
vigorous than of late, yet if we compare 
the enthusiasm of the republic with the 
fanaticism of the crusades (which latter 
arose from a revolution in feeling not 
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food, not fame. Blood was the alimen: 
of her ambition, and when satiated with 
that of her foes, she turned homeward 
for a fresh supply. The force of her my 
ample was infectious and far-spreading 
Her tactics were adopted ; her atrocities 
retaliated ; Europe became a military 
school ; “death was on every head, and 
vengeance in every heart;*” and js 
“< war, in its fairest form, implies a per- 
petual violation of humanity,’ wha 
execration is sufficiently strong for those 
who displayed it to the world in jt; 
foulest aspect? The contests of the 
Revolution, and those arising from it 
have fixed, by their virulence as well a; 
their duration, a warlike feeling in every 
country within the circuit of its action, 
and entailed it upon them from genera- 
tion to generation. This, as a general 
evil, is felt by the world at large; its 
peculiar effect on France herself was to 
check the blossoms of her freedom, and 
fit the land for chains. A military go- 
vernment is ever the cradle of despotism. 
Each convulsion of the state but rocks 
the growing monster into strength, till 
he springs, Tike the sons of Callirhoe, at 
once from infancy to manhood, ready 
to strike and able to enslave. Look to 
France—observe her opening struggles, 
her early breathings of enfranchisement, 
her vows, her sacrifices, her victories! 
—How long did their accumulated tr- 
umphs last? In what did a! end? 
Ten years of independence, bloody, 
chequered, and imperfect — sunk into a 
slavery far worse than that she had 
shaken off, because the one was the 
imperceptible growth of centuries, form- 
ed against the will of the people, and 
unable to resist their power ; the other 
was of their own creation, built - 
their weakness and cemented with their 
blood. Chance shook the yoke from 
off their shoulders. ‘The idol they had 
set up fell from its own weight. France 
received a new king, and gained a glori- 
ous constitution ; the first of which she 
has the folly to decry, and the second 
the absurdity to ‘call a benefit of her 
own making. _ 

The atrocities inflicted on religion and 
its ministers, come next to be consl- 
dered; but it’'was long doubtful whe- 
ther religion in the abstract was injured, 
or the con . All the abuses of the 
church at’ once uprooted ; the degrading 
superstitions thus destroyed ; the eman- 


‘cipation of ‘the mind thus effected; from 





ad Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, speaking of 
the wats of savage Greece. + Gibbon. 








_what mighty good might not the 
ee have fairly looked for? But when 
aii form and all faith was openly ab- 

| jured 5 when aegnen was trampled 
foot, and profligate impiety placed 

upon her pedestals ; the earth to its re- 
motest tos rung with reproach, and 
shrank with horror. The hopes of 
philosophy were lost in contemplating 
these fearful scenes ; and all sects, in 
every county, joined in the belief that 
religion in France was for ever over- 
thrown. Look to the result. The phre- 
netic convulsion soon passed by, and 
re-entered her temples in tri- 

. Unhumiliated by her disgrace, 
untaught by her calamities, she came 
not in the meekness of reform, but 
nshed back in all the pride of cere- 
mony and procession; took her stand 
upon the base of her former corruption ; 
and defied the lights of reason and of 
truth. Had Buonaparte established the 
Reformed religion instead of that of 
Rome, (and it is certain that he would 
have done so had one been as good an in- 
strument as the other,) the benefits accru- 
ing ftom the revolution would have per- 
haps overbalanced its evils. But we see 
that France has abandoned that hope. 
Wesee her relapsed into that faith, whose 
ding dictates are blind belief and un- 
estioning submission; and we have 
nothing finally to expect for this fickle 
country, but a probable return to her 
former servitude, with a recurrence of 
the frightful means that must attend a 
fresh emancipation. Coming to such 
a conclusion as this, one would natu- 
ally exclaim, ‘‘ What have been the 
benefits of this highly-vaunted event? 
Inwhat has France been a gainer, or 
how has the world been improved?” 
; to France were never- 
less immense, had she known how 
Preserve them. The distribution of 
aty, though effected by much indi- 


dual injustice; the consequent inde- 









santry; the spreading of education; 
encouragement of manufactures; the 
etthrow of prejudice—these were the 
haniiold and mighty results effected by 
ue rev on; buta wide distinction 
mists: Det — ea and 
siuessings ‘she’ now enjoys. ese, 
"sing solely from the a of those 
met the revolution gave her, and from 
Conquest of the country by the other 
» are, the return of a 
ion clamour as it may, 
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and comparative wealth of the _ 


Bourbons are false to France, on whom 
can she depend? If the pride, the plea- 
sure, the glo 
identified with her, cannot keep the cur- 
rent clear in the blood of her hereditary 
rulers, in what upstart adventurer is she 
to look for purity? Political equality ; 
trial by jury; a representative govern- 
ment! these are her present blessings. 
Had she them under the republic? Had 
she them under the Emperor? These 
self-answering questions lead but to 
others. What does she require? How 
is she to be improved? at nation 
is so happy, so rich, so unincumbered, 
so soon to be great? 
It is then clear that the invaluable 
oods which she now possesses—her 
ing, her charter, and the associated 
host of happiness which surrounds them 
—are far from being the actual results 
of the revolution. The arose from her 
conquest, and might 5 been had 
without the cost of oceans of blood and 
years of degradation. The chief bene- 
fits of the revolution were temporary to 
France. She murdered her mild and 
merciful monarch, to erect a cold usur- 
per in his stead; she plunged religion 
in the depths of disgrace, to return to the 
sway of a superstitious creed; she re- 
velled in the drunkenness of disbelief, 
and awoke to the embraces of intole- 
rance, The momentary freedom which 
she won, was bartered soon for the 
chains of Imperial despotism ; the inde- 
pendence of her people was thrown at 
the feet of her tyrant; the incipient cul- 
tivation of their minds was sacrificed to 
his policy; their bodies were offered in 
hecatombs at the shrine of his ambi- 
tion; and but for his fall, they would 
at this day have been ground down in 
y ryan and thraldom. But one splen- 
id adyan arose from the revolution ; 
one noble gift to France, to Europe, to 
the world; one blessing, alike the pro- 
perty of us, and the unimpaired, inevita- 
le birthright of posterity—its EXAMPLE. 
Not that of shaking off the yoke of ty- 
ranny—that was not new to men, 
nor wanting to the world; but that 
terrible example of excess, that hi- 
deous spectacle of horror, which ter- 
rifies mankind from trusting to the 
impulse of their passions, and makes 
nations pause upon the threshold of re- 
volt. This is no fanciful assertion. It 
has been already acted on. Spain has 
arisen, but she has not bathed herself in 
blood. Naples has awoke, but not in an 
attitude of terror. Germany has threat- 
ened revolution ; but has she not been 
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of being for centuries, 
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401 Noctes 
held back by the fear of following that 
of France? France herself is threat- 
ened monthly, weekly, houtly— Why 
does she not act? e too have our 
threateners! Who among them would 
dare the trial éven with the prospect of 
success? We fttust, not one; and we 
are convinced that the feeling which has 

ided the honourable advance of Spain, 
which leads the present progress of 
events in Naples, which stays the steps 
of German innovation, gives France 
tranquillity, and England hope, is the 
dread which all men and all nations feel 


Attice. (Oct. 1, 
at venturing upon the path reddened 
the stains of that bloodiest of eyo. 
lutions. 

We trust that the example may not 
be lost ; not half effective, wd entire] 
so. That princes, as well as people, may 
feel its influence sink deep into their 
hearts. ‘That while the governed, think. 
ing themselves distressed, will rather 
bend to the servility of supplication 
than try force for their relief, the rulers 
will weigh well the value of complaint 
and know that unsatisfied distress myst 
ever lead to desperation. 





NOCTES ATTIC&.—REVERIES IN A GARRET. 
CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, &c. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 


lubes et inania captat, 


PROSERS. 


THERE are men, often of inaccurate 
mind, but fond of talk, and when their 
memories fail they borrow of their ima- 
ginations. A shepherd lad told his 
master that he had seen a hundred and 
five crows in one of his fields. You 
cannot count so many, replied the 
farmer; possibly not, Sir, replied the 
boy, but I counted five, and I dare say 
there were an hundred beside. 


RUMFORD STOVES. 


Though these inclosed fire-places cer- 
tainly save a deal of fuel, by reflecting 
the heat and preventing its coca, a 
they must be prejudicial to health. The 
contrivance can only be defended on 
the same principles which the gentle- 
men made use J ihn some robbers (in 

e suspense of his reasoning powers 
through alarm) ‘‘ My good friends, pray 
spate my money and take my life.” 


HINTS TO LADIES OF FASHION. 
How byt useful lessons in life may 
we receive from observing the instincts 
and habits of animals to whom we deny 
reason. Many a splendid beauty, thus 
instructed, would quit the ball-room 
re midnight with great advanta 
the freshness of her bloom and the 
lustre of her eyes, if she were told that 
the* glow-worm is never seen to shine 
after eleven o’clock p. m. 


| THE SAME. 

Many a grave doctor in both unive- 
sities seems to have taken a lesson from 
the exterior and habits of the Athenian 
Seed ee bee A. bath 


* White's History of Selborne. 


Te 





to 


wig, an occasional harsh snapping of 
the beak, with most solemn gravity of 
countenance, have given them an air of 
importance which nature, unassisted, 
would never have bestowed. 


LOVE OF ROMANCES. 


Nothing proves the discontent of man- 
kind so clearly as the love of those tales 
which bring them into a new world. 
The readers of romances wish for 
magicians to build and furnish their 


ces, angels to live in them, and 
airies to be always within call to execute 
every command of whim and caprice. 


GRUMBLERS. 


The late Gilbert Wakefield, in a life 
written by himself, says, on such a day 
1 entered this planet. Poor man, it 
seems he mistook his way, as he never 
was satisfied with the place or its in- 
habitants. Now, all grumblers seem in 
the same predicament: a man whose 
genius and disposition qualified him to 
inhabit the planet Saturn, might have by 
ill chance entered that of Venus, &c. ; 


And so when mortals go astray, 
The stars are more in fault than they. 


seis COURTSHIP. 
Should a man in purchasing an horse 
praise it up to the ics, could he then 
ct to have it, at his own valuation? 
would not the seller raise his? So in 
courtship, when the poor lover overrates 
jr charms of his mistress by sone 
| ay raise, can he wonde 
that the las Se think that he bids 
high e for so much excellence? 
nd does not take sighs and tears as patt 

of the purchase? 











PARTIES OF PLEASURE. 


modern philosophers assert very 

that whet is true in theory 

‘prove true also in practice. ‘These 
never planned or executed a ey 
pleasure, or they would soon have 
jiscovered how matdonapal and plau- 
ible theories terminate in most unfor- 
wunate results of practice. The felicity- 
hunter soon finds the truth of the poet’s 


words— 


The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below, 

Fails in the promised largeness. 
Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 


ILL-TEMPERS. 


Sullen and morose persons are seldom 
attracted by persons of gentle and ele- 
gant tempers, but seem more naturally at- 
tached to men of gloomy and sour dispo- 
sitions, and choose such for their friends 
ind compaiiions. Philosophers have 
pre that the hard flint can only 
be dissolved by an acid. 


MEMORY. 
Wise men and fools often appear to 


pr oh same gyn of memory, and 
t only in the quality of the things 
remembered. An equal quantity of 
coins and counters would appear nume- 
ically the same in the eyes, though not 
in the estimation, of the calculator. 

he truly wise and reflecting man is the 


His learning favours not the school-like gloss, 


Tiost consists in echoing words and terms, 
oonest wins a man an empty name; 


’ But a direct and analytic sum 
“Ofall the worth and first effects of art. 
sit B. Jonson’s Poetaster. 


GA 
PEDANT, WITS, AND MEN OF GENIUS. 


Lilly, the grammarian, - represents 
a by ys bol of a tree, which 
fallin youth have gazed at with de- 
gut. Let us pursue the imagery in 
Seribing the above characters. The_ 
dant goes no farther than the leaves, 
ue Wit arrives at the blossoms, but the 
lan Of genius alone, by diligence and 
erance, obtains the fruit. 


8 8 womairiry. 


_* do not Know a more persuasive 





me at to a man of reflection in favour 
virtue, than the fact that pride is 
urite passion of those who have 
‘ier senses. Mad Tom calls his 
“sa 4 sceptre, his hat his crown, 
Ss miserable straw cell his room of 
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He that is proud eats up himself; pride is 
His own glass, his own trumpet, his own chronicle, 
And whatever praises itself but in 
The deed, devours the deed in praise. 
Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 


VANITY AND PRIDE. 


These qualities of the mind, though 
easily distinguished, are often confound- 
ed in common speech. The vain man 
cannot live without the praises or admi- 
ration of those around him. Even 
fools must admire him, or he dies. The 
proud man affects to despise all praise 
which he cannot extort by his superior 
talents or station. The vain man, like 
the monkey, uses a thousand arts and 
grimaces to or your attention. The 
proud man, like the lion, roars to inspire 
you with awe and terror. 


THE SAME. 


If there were less vanity and more 
pride, the world would lose much of its 
unhappiness and disquiet. Pope was a 
vain man, and Dean Swift a proud one. 
The pamphlets -which -were levelled 
against Pope’s reputation, and ‘which 
made him feel all the horrors of irritated 
and injured vanity, would have had 
no effect on the haughty mind of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. Swift did not 
wish to court, but command, the appro- 
bation of the world. 


ARGUMENT. 


We often find persons in conversation 
take up their opponent’s illustration, and 
make it the ground of their argument. 
This seems an error not less ridiculous 
than he would commit who should at- 
tempt to shave the chin he sees, reflected 
or illustrated in the glass instead of his 
own. It is dangerous to play with 
edged tools or sharp disputants. 


EPITAPHS. 


_ J have often wished these false records 
of the deceased were written upon oath. 
We should then have less falsehood in 
compositions wherein truth would be 
so desirable and useful, and our churches 
that boast of symmetry and good archi- 
tecture, would not be so often disgraced 
by these sublime rics. 1 have 
heard a friend, who loved punning 
even on such grave subjects, declare, 
that the only assertions which epitaphs 
in general could boast as true, were the 
initial words ‘‘ Here lieth.” — . | 


SELF-FLATTERY. 


Men who flatter themselves by talk- 
ing of their own virtues, their valour, 


their talents, &c. may be justly called 
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the parrots of society, for their usual lan- 
guage is the same. Pretty pretty Poll, 
scratch my head, &c. Rich men can 
buy praises and have scratching in abun- 
dance for their money ; but poor wits 
and scholars must “ flatter themselves” 
—a thing they are all very apt to do, and 
even in sweet dedications to their pa- 
trons their beginning gence a » 
flatter myself that your lordship,” &Xc. 


DULL MEN 


Do well in society. They cement 
the various characters, and keep them 
close together, as they never raise sus- 
picions of exerting any finesse to effect 
their purposes. Lead, the heaviest of 
metals, is made use of tu join together 
and solder the varieties of metals which 
require an ornament superior to what 
lead itself could aspire to. 


MINOR SCHOLARS. 


Persons of this description supply 
their lack of real parts and wisdom by 
abundance of cunning. They are care- 
ful of displaying their erudition, unless 
they meet with persons who are totally 
devoid of it. The glow-worm is known 
to shine with the greater success by the 
advantage of surrounding darkness. 


OLD MEN. 


I never knew an old man differ very 
widely from the essential parts of his 
youthful character. Naturalists observe 
that the grand characteristics of all trees 
are to be discovered in their germs by 
the use of microscopes. The same close 
and minute observations of the boy will 
pourtray the future man— 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 
Dryden. 


THE FOUR ZRAS OF LIFE. 

Children think with timidity, young 
persons with vivacity, middl per- 
sons with solidity, and old men with 
inefficacy, if at all. Thus the spring 
produces buds, the summer blossoms, 
— fruit,and the winter nothing 
at : 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Two eminent writers and critics, 
possessed of ample and improved ter- 
ritories, inveigh with 
against the snug, trim, and comfortable 
style of the late Mr. Brown in garden- 


Noctes Attice. 
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ing, yet surely with injustice, A judg, 
encompassed with his professional an. 
plitude of flowing wig, would be thought 
uncandid in condemning the sa 


scratch of the attorney. Gardens an 
territories require a very different dress 


SINGULAR ABUSE. 


And play their God an engine on their foe, 


Pope. 

Men are very apt to abuse the religi 
ous opinions of those with whom they 
chance to have any quarrel. I remem. 
ber a man who underwent a dry beatine 
from his adversary, and called him an 
Anabaptist rascal ever afterwards. Would 
it not have been more appositely said, if 


he had suffered a ducking from him? 


FALSETTO. 


Some women affect tones of excessive 
softness mixed with a good deal of what 
is called a whine. These often prove 
grens scolds and tyrants to their hus- 

ands and children. Some naturalists 
tell us that the hyzna and the crocodile 
absolutely shed tears when they whine 
over the dying carcases that they are 
then preying upon. Perhaps shed- 
ding tears may be an addition, and the 
noise they make may resemble the fal- 
setto abovementioned. 


MUSIC AND PAINTING. 


The strong analogy between these, 
which appeal to the two different facul- 
ties of seeing and hearing, is yet very 
manifest. ome German pieces of 
music which introduce a deep and 
growling base in order to set off a gay 
air, remind us of a picture of Rem- 
brandt, where a small light peeping out 
of the broad shadows of surrounding 
darkness, brings to view a little old wo- 
man spinning by a small window in a 
large room. 


HATCHMENTS (CORRUPTED FROM 
ACHIEVEMENTS.) 


When in passing a noisy narrow 
street in London, I have seen this fatal 
sign of the lamented death of Mr. Al- 
derman, ‘to which the usual motto /n 
Celo Quies is affixed, I could scarce 
withhold ‘a smile, when I considered 
what a consolation this. motto must 
hold oyt,to all the surviving inhabitants 
of the stgeet who could read it, though 
it might s the sale of the house to 
those who preferred quietness to wealth. 
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sTATE OF LITERATURE AND PUBLIC ED 


UCATION AMONG THE MODERN GREEKS, 


(From the “‘ Aligemeine Zeitung.” ) 


Lorp GuiLrorp, who spent the 
whole of last winter in hae and the 
Jonian Isles, has been actively engaged 
iq making preparations for the establish- 
ment of an Ionian university, where he 
proposes to maintain ange at his 
own expense. He has sent several 

reeks, of promising ability, to 
nish their education at German univer- 
sities, as his lordship has a high opinion 
of the system of education adopted in 
the public institutions of Germany. It 
is ed that these students shall de- 
liver lectures on the most important 
branches of science at the new Ionian 
university. Lord Guilford intends to 
travel through Germany on his way 
back to England. In the course of 
the present summer he is expected at 
Leipsick, to visit Professor Spohn, with 
whom he has for a long period main- 
tained a literary correspondence. Ac- 
cording to the plan of Lord Guilford, 
the Ionian university will be divided 
into several faculties—students will be 
received from the various public schools 
of Greece and the Archipelago, and fur- 
nished with stipends,—and prize ques- 
tions will be proposed after the plan of 
the English universities. 

The public schools established at 
Smyrna and Chios have hitherto been 
attended with the happiest success. The 
it College of Chios is particularly 
stinguished, and students flock to it 
from all pers of Greece. Its three 
most celebra 



















chos, Seleri, and Bambas. Bardalochos 


has 5 blished a compendium of experi- 
mental philosophy, and an essay on 
ie t  . . * 
ureek pronunciation, in which the mo- 
am Greek etacism is treated with more 
mah usual leniency. Professor Seleri 
as nearly ready for the press, a Manual 
u Mathematics, selected from his lec- 












































tures, Bi mbas, who for a lon period 
‘tidied mathematics, philosophy, and 
wat history, in Paris, is now about 
“ padlish, in the modern Greek lan- 
guage, an pepeny book on chemistry 
‘om. thenard. is compendium of 
, eh is already had an extensive 
eum. Some time ago, a new 
auine-ollice was established at Chios, 

~ - oo ee ae > 
"whole apparatus for which was 
© irom Faris, A German, named’ 
ner, is at the head of this estab- 
i, Th ¢ speech which Professor 
delivered at the opening of his 


ee. Jy es 





ted professors are Bardalo-. 





lectures, has been printed here in a style 
of elegance that may rival the produc- 
tions of any European press. 

Chios at present enjoys perfect tran- 
quillity, for in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into with the Turks, it is 
governed entirely by Greek magistrates. 
in the meanwhile large sums are devoted 
to the maintenance of public institu- 
tions—a library is forming under the 
superintendence of the celebrated Greek 
scholar, Coray of Paris; through the 
liberality of private individuals, about 
30,000 volumes are already collected. 
The College of Chios at present con- 
tains about 700 students, and their num- 
bers are constantly augmenting. Pro- 
fessor Kaumus is at the head of the 
College of Smyrna; he has published a 
System of Philosophy, in 4 volumes, 
modelled after the system of Professor 
Krug, of Leipsick. The work is dedi- 
cated to Coray. 

The grand object of all these under- 
takings is to multiply and circulate the 
works of the ancient Greek authors, 
and gradually to improve the Romaic or 
Modern Greek language. It is only by 
such means that blind priestcraft and 
deep-rooted superstition can be effec- 
tually opposed. Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed on the meritorious 
exertions of the two brothers Zosimas, 
the eldest of whom resides in Moscow. 
They have established an excellent school 
at Janina, their native city, and sub- 
scribed liberal sums to assist the indefa- 
tigable Coray in the publication of the 
Greek classics. ‘They have also formed 
at Moscow a collection of antiquities, 
which they intend, at some future pe- 
riod, to transport to Greece. The En. 
press Maria, the mother of the Emperor 
Alexander, during her last visit to Mos- 
cow publicly pronounced the most 
flattering eulogiums on these two bro- 
thers. ey may indeed be ranked 
among the noblest benefactors of their 
native country, which by no means de- 
serves to be viewed in the equivocal 
light in which it is represented in Hope’s 
Romance of Anastasius ; for the a 
to render his work piquant, has not 
scrupled to introduce individual singu- 
larities and errors as characteristic traits 
of the whole people. | 

These improvements among the Mo- 
dern Greeks must naturally tend to 
render their language popular through- 
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out Europe. Weigel, the bookseller of 
Leipsick, has published an excellent 
dictionary and a Modern Greek gram- 
mar by Professor Schneider; and in 
England there has lately appeared a very 
useful little grammar of the Modern 
Greek lan by Dr. Robertson, who 
is a member of the Philomuse Society 
of Athens, and of the Ionian Academy, 
The stereotyped editions of the Greek 
authors published by Tauchnitz of on 
sick, are extensively circulated through- 
out Greece on account of their cheap- 
ness. Weigel is also engaged in preparing 
acorrected edition of the principal Gree 
prose writers and poets, which is to be 
ublished under the general title of the 
MPibliotheca sc indger it will no Couns be 
erly sought r in Greece. Even 
the shemales on Greek geography 
are gradually acquiring fresh accuracy. 
The learned Sir William Gell has-lately 
written on, this subject. His topogra- 
hical works. on Argolis, Ithaca and 
Ste may justly be styled ,classical. 
He ,has Jately published an Itinerary of 
Greece, departing from Corinth and tra- 
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versing Attica in every directio 
—— the Lenajenade and hetien 
tions of places with the utmost accuracy. 
From Attica he proceeds to Beeotiz 
Phocis, Locris, and Thessaly; his plan 
also embraces the islands Hgina and 
Salamis. He is at present, in conjune. 
tion with Colonel Leake, occupied jp 
drawing up a map of the whole of 
Greece on the scale of a foot to every 
degree. The Athenian Society of the 
Philomuse, which was instituted by 
the Vienna Congress in 1815, opens 
sending four young Greeks to tial and 
Germany to complete their education - 
the society consists of 300 members 
most of whom are foreigners. Accord. 
ing to letters from Mr. Robert Pinker. 
ton, that active agent of the British 
Bible Society, it appears that a society 
for. the promulgation of the Gospel has 
been established at Athens. The Arch- 
bishop residing at Constantinople has 
been chosen President, and the British 
consul, Logotheti, together with Mr. 
Tirnaviti, are vice-presidents. 
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“Oh, my mother!” I exclaimed, ** at 
this moment you and my aunts are 
re Es about me; would that I 
could find some winged messenger, to 
s his ‘flight towards the shores of 
‘Paris, and give you intelligence respect- 
Ing me! Alas! my.cat and my gold- 
. finch, do they still exist, or have they ex- 
ar in despair of seeing ‘me again? 
“How vast is the world! seas roar around 
me, and yet 'T am: not above half way on 
my route. .O sea; where are thy limits! 
‘canst 'thou extend so far, and yet can 
cod-fish ‘be so dear at Paris!” “These 
words ui t to my mind Beatty 
song in the last comic opera, beginni 
“ Boundless ocean ;” I big just rined 
ing ‘the words out, when I saw towards 
the west a yessel somewhat resemblin; 
‘ours, but much larger, bearing down fu 
sil upon ws, T fly thought we mere 

one for ; ‘I saw it was no merchantman 
A Be anita of peppls who were in 
the hold and Tooking through the win- 
‘dows, like Noah’s 
T imagine it ‘to ‘be a man-of-war, as 1 
saw neither cannous, nor patereros, nor 
gun-stocks ; but I imagined it might 
nevertheless be a corsair, who would en- 
‘@eayour ‘to board us, and ‘rush-upon us 


> 


‘with swords and bayonets—no wonder 





the | 
. Neither could - 


then that I was alarmed, when I sawa 
number of men all drawn up in order 
upon deck. My first thought was to 
draw my Ccouteau de chasse, but I te- 
flected that the sea air might rust it; | 
therefore, only took out my glass to see 
what flag the enemy carried, that | 
might farm some idea of the worst which 
might befel'us. I was somewhat tran- 
quillized, however, by perceiving that 
our own Crew were all quiet, and the 
passengers not at all uneasy ; in fact, we 
passed quickly by within a stone’s throw 
of each.other, without.any thing occur- 
ring. I even-thought that our vessel, 
which might haye ‘been afraid of the 
other, quickened her course as she drew 
near without venturing to attack us; 
and as for ps, we had so much of our 
pel FS to make that “ ae a te 
merely to.amuse ourselves. e Kep 
the Hirhoehd anid ‘they to the starboard; 
the sailors touched their caps and the 
rs exchanged a few jokes, but 
#'I saluted them very politely, 


amy heart; and was congté- 


‘tulating myself on the escape we a 
had, Whed the pilot suddenly turned the 
‘helm and made towards a sort of e 
‘or promontory, which I took at first ‘f 
‘the Cape of Good Hope, but I was tol 
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was the harbour of the famous city 
of Antevil, which we had just be- 
fore been speaking of. We cast anchor, 
p was put out from the vessel to 
the shore, and about thirty passengers 
who were not going any farther, took 
their leave of us. 

A little adventure kept us here some- 
what longer than we had at first intend- 
el. The jetty was so steep, and the 
ascent to it so difficult, that a young girl 
rolled into the sea, and pulled along with 
heran abbé, who was handing her up. 
Two of our sailors plunged in to rescue 
them: 1 then was eye-witness to the 
tmth of the remark, that drowning peo- 

will catch at any thing within their 
reach, and never leave hold; for the girl 
in falling had caught hold of the abbé’s 
mgt les and was clinging fast. to it 
she was picked up, and the abbé 

who was thrown upon her neck by the 
suddenness of her muvement, was seen 
still tightly embracing her, even whilst he 
was in the water. ‘The young lady lost 
her bonnet and fan, and the abbé his hat 
and his violet silk parasol. When the 
was all over, we allowed ourselves 
alaugh at their expense ; but our atten- 
tion was presently diverted by the cap- 
tain’s wife, who came round to gather 
Seemermoncy. She first addressed 
herself to a capuchin, who drew forth a 
eae roeery, and paid his share of the 
koning with it. She then came to 
me, and I gave her the sum required: 
she was immediately followed by a pious 
uilor, who took upon himself to collect 
le for St. Nicholas, who is the 

e of modern days; and as 1 was 
lous to have my share in the prayers 
bi to be put up to him, I contri- 
muted my part towards a fit offering to 


pon the opposite shore towards the 
buthi-west, is a little insulated ruin, the 
waitiful though retired situation of 
mich Seems to mark it as one of the 














en, disgusted with the world, 
Mey YEcame anxious to withdraw from 
eentirely, and give themselves wholly 
© the contemplation of celestial 
mings. in the midst of trees unpruned 
‘planted at random, rises a humble 

ing, the only ornament GF which 
SiMiphicity. Art ap to have 
othing to do with the decoration 
§ place ; all is nature: and I am 
y Mistaken, if the spot itself:is not 
Hy Same in whch St. Anthony was 
th the temptations which Callo 
Wwe tations whic ot 
Ww Mowraity Mac.—No. 81. 


‘tg. 












y chosen by holy ancho-— 


has engraved to the very life; for there 
is still to be seen, at a little distance, the 
mill which the holy man commanded to 
come from Montmartre, expressly for the 
use of himself and his household, and 
below is his pigsty still. remaining: it 
is altogether so delightful a spot, that I 
believe if ever the M alen ae take 
it into her head to revisit the earth, and 
come this way, she would without any 
hesitation prefer it to St. Baume. One 
of the passengers who saw the eagerness 
with which I examined a place which I 
regretted to lose sight of, said, ‘ What! 
Sir, you are taking a survey of this fa- 
mous place, formerly in such request, 


when love came from Cythera, express- 


ly for the accommodation of Paris, to 
establish a manufacture of gallantries at 
the expense of the reputation of the mid- 
dling classes. It was there that Scylla 
and Charybdis lifted up rocks for the 
shipwreck of virtue, and spread snares 
for the feet of vestals. It was the ve 
temple of impurity, and in that nosh 
space the vices of all nations seemed to 
be assembled. But now it is very diffe- 
rent: Breant is dead, and the mill of Ja- 
velle which you now see, is only the 
shadow of that which I have seen in my 
time.’ ‘ What,’ said I, ‘ is that mill the 
same that I have seen at the theatre 
Paris?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ he replied, ¢ it is the 
saine which is exhibited on the stage, 
to inspire young people with a horror of 
the excesses committed there.’ : 

Whilst we thus conversed, I had not 
perceived that our vessel had thrown 
out a rope to a fisherman’s boat on the 
shore, and by asudden jerk of the lat- 
ter, I was thrown forward, and should 
have inevitably gone head foremost into 
the sea, if I had not caught hold of the 
mast, and thus escaped with the loss of 
my hat and wig, which were borne in 
an instant far from me, on the waves, 
and seemed in haste to return to Paris. 
Alas! if my mother should see them, 
said I, she will instantly recognize my 
hat from Nagatzy, and my wig from the 
three pigeons. e property will be re« 
stored to her, but she will make herself 
certain that I am drowned, and she will 
drown herself also. I ran to my travel- 
ling trunk to repair my disaster. The 
unfortunate are always ridiculed; no 
wonder then that every body laughed at 
me. Some wanted to look at my tarred 
breeches, but I had put them at the 
bottom of my trunk. When I went 
again upon deck, I reconnoitred with 
my glass two cities, not far from each 
other, on the slope of a hill, upon the 
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summit of which stood the remains of a 
wind-mill, I asked the names of them 
from the cabin-boy, who happened to 
be near me. He told me they were 
Vaugirard and Issy. He had no sooner 
pronounced the words than my bowels 
yearned, | changed colour, and was so 
overcome that I was forced to sit down. 
The passengers asked me what I ailed, 
whether I was frightened or sick; some 
laughed at me, others pitied me; one 
however drew my smelling-bottle from 
my pocket, and rubbed my temples with 
some of its contents. ** Ah Sir!” cried I, 
feebly pushing him away, “let nature 
take her course, I am agitated by con- 
tending emotions; ah beloved Vaugi- 
rard! ah cruel Issy! ah dear Julia!’ 
At these last words, which I did not 
get out without difficulty, I fainted. A 
mortal chill froze the tears which I had 
before shed in abundance ; and I cer- 
tainly never should have recovered had 
it not been for my eau sans pareille. My 
benefactor begged me to explain the 
meaning of the words that had escaped 
me, but I affected not to recollect them, 
and in order to turn the conversation I 
raised my glass, and attentively surveyed 
some fields and cottages, which were 
covered with slender trees apparently 
su a by something like broom- 
sticks. I asked what they were, and 
was informed that they were vines, that 
vines bore grapes, and that grapes made 
wine. It is probable that the Cham- 
paign and Burgundy which we prize so 
much at Paris are made here, and that 
one reason for their being so dear is the 
distance they have to be sent. 

Scarcely had I taken credit to myself 
for this reflection, and rejoiced in the 
idea of the benefit my mind, already 
pretty well formed, would derive from 
= travels, when, looking from the poop 
of the vessel towards the prow, I dis- 
covered a second island, much larger 
than the other. I computed that it 
must be surrounded by water on all 
sides, because it stood in the middle of 
thesea. I saw on it neither inhabitants, 
cattle, houses, nor even asteeple. I 

ht it might probably be one of the 

islands of the Acgean sea, which are so 

full of nts and venomous creatures, 

that Paul Lucas himself had not the 

_to go on shore ees I saw 

a t many wild partridges, 

eal deals Side anitenls Shout tha eat 

cats, who Hs len — at them ran 
into holes whi made am 

the bushes, on the + hoe of this islands 

the parrots were black, with yellow 
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beaks. We then came to a kind of nar. 
row passage, which led to some detached 
houses on the opposite shore: any other 
erson than myself might have taken it 
bor the Straits of Gibraltar, or at least of 
Calais ; but when one has studied geo. 
phy a little, one is not liable to be 
Setened. I saw there several men, jn 
their shirts, drawing up sand from the 
bottom of the sea, and then bringing it 
to land in boats; and here our boat 
uitted us, to force a passage through 
the straits, by means of oars; it was 
filled with passengers, some of whom 
were going to the chateau Gaillardin, 
some to Molinaux, some to Meudon, 
and some with children to Clermont, 
where, as I was informed, there is a 
school celebrated for the education of 
youth. We next came in sight of a 
pretty place, called Billancourt by the 
people in these parts. I remarked no- 
thing in it which could excite the curi- 
osity of a traveller, except that the place 
itself appeared very thinly inhabited ; 
indeed I only saw a single person ; but to 
make amends for that, f perceived a 
number of sheep, variously marked with 
red on the nose, and who were walking 
tamely about the shore. The man had 
a dog with him, and a crook in his 
hand: | therefore judged him to be a 
shepherd, and immediately recollectin 
Virgil’s apostrophe to one, I exclaim 
Tityre, tu patule, &c. 
his man might in fact be this very 
Tityrus himself, for he was lying exactly 
in the attitude Virgil mentions, at the 
foot of a walnut-tree, which is the same 
as = sooner of that time, and he 
was playing on his pipe, and enjoying 
the eth 2 ver hx in the way the 
poet describes. We were going along 
very pleasantly, when a dark cloud of 
smoke arose from the summit ofa moun- 
tain to our left, and I thought it 
probable that it might proceed from 
the famous Mount Vesuvius, of which 
I recollected to have heard mention, 
and which vomits flames and throws 
out stones as far as the city of Na 
ples, though it is a distance of full two 
miles. A smell of pitch and brim- 
stone confirmed me in this idea ; but on 
imparting my suspicion to a person near 
paper dew te him if he did not think 
we were exposed to considerable danger 
by being so near, he told me that I was 
mistaken as to the source of the vapour 
which gave rise to my fears, for that It 
from a glass-house. ‘This re- 
mark reminded me, that in proportion 
as I got farther and farther from Pans, 
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the sun became more and more power- 


anti! at last I imagined we must 
have got nearly under the line. In fact 
I bear the heat no longer, and was 


just thinking of going below, when I 
perceived a noble bridge with several 
carriages passing over it. At first I took 
it for the famous Euxine bridge ; but 
whilst 1 was looking for m ap and 
my compasses, to ascertain whereabouts 
we were, L heard a confused noise 
among the passengers and men, we sud- 
came close to land, a plank was 

put out, and every body hastened to get 
onshore. I asked if this was the city of 
S. Cloud, and was informed that it was 
the port of Sévres, but that St. Cloud 
was not far off, and in fact they shewed 
ittome. I then took leave of the cap- 
tainand his wife, and was the last per- 
son who left the vessel. My heart turned 
round as soon as I put my foot upon 
Terra firma, and I still felt exactly as if I 
was on. board the ship. I walked across 
the bridge, however, as steadily as I 
could, and found at the end of it a 
where a venerable capuchin was 

ay to perform a mass for our safe ar- 
wal. I had heard mass at Paris in the 
morning, nevertheless I readily joined 
in this, in gratitude for my preservation 
from all dangers. I then went intoa 
house in order that I might write to my 
mother without further delay. I saw 
nothing in this port worthy of observa- 
tion, except three or four shops, which 
were pretty good. I hired two porters 
for my luggage, and one guide to con- 
diet me. He brought me through a 
forest of considerable length, at the end 
fwhich we came into the «town, and 
alter crossing several streets we at last 
amived at the house of my friend. The 
ming Henrietta opened the door to 
Sherself; 1threw my arms round her 
neck, and remained for some minutes 
eechiess with delight, nor did she ap- 
ear Jess transported. She then intro- 
cel me to her father and _—— . 
{Waiting with a la of their 
nends to receive me. Kats savalley of 
mpliments on all sides, I be 
0 retir ‘in order that I i 
— ‘ina 


, ‘ 















leave 
t equip 
— fit. for my company. 
| ged every thing from 
at, I returned to the dining- 














Ta and acquitted myself so well at 
mie, that every body complimented me 
™ my ‘politeness. One great charm of 
mnng life is, that as soon as danger 
ed it is likewise forgotten. I 


EMO more of all the perils I had 
rough, than to parrot sub- 
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servient to the amusement of the com- 
pany, who seemed wonderfully enter- 
tained with my narration. 

After dinner, a walk in the park was 
proposed, in order that I might see the 
water-works, which were to play that 
day. Accordingly I offered my arm to 
my dear Henrietta ; we all sallied forth, 
and soon after arrived at the palace, the 
exterior of which amazed me. My 
friend had been one of the choristers, he 
consequently knew the organist at the 
palace (for all musical people know each 
other), and through his interest we were 
admitted to see the interior also of this 
noble building, which truly transported 
me beyond myself. They shewed me 
Paris, in a glass, which greatly delighted 
me; insomuch that with looking at it, 
and at the fine furniture and beautiful 
paintings, I lost sight of Henrietta, and 
all the rest of the party, and had some 
difficulty in finding them again; but I 
did at last discover them in the orange- 
walks, where they were looking at the 
water-works, which had already begun 
to play, and surely never was any thing 
in the world so pretty. Here two river- 
gods, negligently robliaing on reeds and 
rushes, leaned over urns, from which 
flowed crystal streams, which formed 
cascades, and filled innumerable basins 
around. ‘There the affrighted naiads 
tried to hide themselves hewadih the 
waves from the pursuit of the more 
youthful marine deities, who were ena- 
moured of their charms. On one side 
is a sheet of water whereon swans dis- 
port, and which represents to the life 
the spot chosen by Diana when she 
was surprised by Acteon; and on the 
other are sea nymphs, who, only half 
hidden amidst the rushes, seem to love 
to throw out lures to the curious. Here 
lakes permit their sparkling waters to be 
swallowed up one moment by the earth, 
in order that the next may see them 
thrown into the air ;—here paths are 
wound through groves that the eye can- 
not pierce—beds of a thousand flowers, 
cultivated by Flora herself, charm the 
sight with their innumerable dies; en- 
chanted bowers, sacred to the zephyrs, 
afford a retreat for birds; whose va- 
ried songs delight the ear; and fauns 
and dnvals scattered through the woods, 
seem to do the honours of them, and to 
invite the nee to take refuge with 
them in their leafy shades from the 
ardour of the sun. Not far from the 
bane owe _— to a ae idge, some 
what long and narrow; from its app 
rent antiquity, I took it for one of the 
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aqueducts which are still preserved as 
a remnant of the greatness of former 
ages. At each side of this bridge there 
were long poles, and logs of wood, with 
strings crossing from one side to the 
other, so as completely to form a kind 
of net-work before the arches. I thought 
this might be to prevent the approaches 
of pirates from Cherbourg, who, if they 
should obstinately persist in forcing a 
passage, might find themselves caught, 
as Mars, that corsair among husbands, 
was formerly in the net woven by Vul- 
can; or that it might be hung up for the 
cod or herring fishery ;—but my friend, 
who was as eager as his sister to give 
me every kind of information, told me, 
that neither cod nor herrings were 
caught in the sea hereabouts; that the 
miller hung out the nets to catch the 
smaller fresh-water fish, such as carp, 
pike, barbel, gudgeons, smelts, and so 
forth ; and that, very often, things which 
had been lost at Paris had -been found 
by means of these nets. 1 recollected 
having often heard of the snares of St. 
Cloud, and I concluded that it was to 
such incidents they owed their reputa- 
tion. I immediately bethought me of 
the hat and wig which I had lost on 
my voyage from Paris; and I begged m 
friend would accompany me to the mil 
ler’s, in order that we might inquire 
after them. We found only the mil- 
ler’s daughter at home; but this.was 
quite enough for us, as she was pretty 
and polite, and savoured little of the 
clack of the mill, wherein she had been 
brought up. As soon as we had de- 
scribed to =e the articles of which we 
were in search, she opened a large ward- 
robe full of all sorts of things; however 
I could not find my hat among them, 
though there were abundance of one 
sort or other. I likewise turned over a 
whole stack of wigs, both of doctors 
and lawyers, without finding my own 
among them. I counted, however, in 
the course of my search, a hundred and 
twelve bonnets, a hundred and eighty 
eaps belonging to the actresses, sixteen 
cloaks belonging to: abbés, eighteen 
coats, twenty-two hoods, and a 
dred and fifty frocks belonging to dif- 
ferent orders of monks, besides an infi- 
nite number of books, which probably 
the purchaser, indignant at their con- 
tents, had thrown into the water. Our 
farther search being » we took 
leave of the miller’s pretty daughter, and 
crossed a spacious plaim, intermixed 
with grayel walks: the road through it 
was bordered.on both sides with peas, 
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beans, and vines, and brought us toa 
great gate, through which we went into 
a wood, cut into different avenues, and 
planted with wild trees, which bore 
neither flowers nor fruit. I should have 
been somewhat uncomfortable had | 
found myself alone in a place so dreary 
and of such extent, but I took car 
to keep close to my companion, and 
never quitted him for an instant until | 
saw a little bird pop out from under a 
tree, and which was so exactly like my 
goldfinch, that I thought it was himself 
who had escaped from his prison, and 
flown to St. Cloud, on purpose to meet 
me. Under this idea, I called him by all 
the endearing names I was in the habit 
of lavishing on him, and ran after him 
to take him up, but I found that he 
was a wild bird, who had been brought 
up in the woods, and not in a cage like 
mine, for he ran away, and evidently did 
not like the thought of being handled. 
Whilst 1 was in pursuit of him, | per- 
ceived a violent agitation amidst some 
bushes, and I had the curiosity to go 
nearer to see what it could be caused 
by; but having heard that wild beasts 
prowled in forests, I had the precaution 
to draw a pistol from my pocket, and 
with that in one hand, and my naked 
sword in the other, [ advanced as softly 
as possible; but, O ye gods! what was 
my surprise, when I heard the cries of 
human beings, to whom [ had given, 
very unintentionally, a mortal alarm by 
the sight of my weapons! In vain | 
strove to re-assure them: the nearer | 
drew in order to explain myself, the 
more they called to me to stand off, and 
bawled out ‘ thieves! robbers!’ with all 
their might. At the first glance of 
them I imagined they must be a faun 
and dryad, so very slightly were they at- 
tired ; but on looking towards the middle 
of the thicket, I saw a black gown and 
short cloak of the same colour, and a 
lain round hat upon them, whilst a 
ittle farther off lay a pelisse and petti- 
coat of blue silk ; a violet-coloured pata- 
sol, a muslin cap, a pair of rose-coloured 
loves, and a bottle half wor 8% of Neu- 
illy ratafia, with a cup which had ap- 
parently served to drink out of ; from all 
which ces, I concluded this 
thicket could not be the resort of the 


‘divinities of the woods, as they are satis- 


fied with Nature in her simplest modes. 
Unfortunately for the fugitives, three 0 
the _ were brought to the 
t by their cries: off set the faun and 
— at the sight of them; aw@ 
went the park-keepers after them, 4? 








sftera warm chase, hunted them down 
precisel in the place whence they set 
off, oon | where we were waiting, ready 
expire with laughter at the sin- 
gular spectacle they afforded. 

They seemed much humbled at their 
situation; but my friend, who knew 
the oldest of the park-keepers, under- 
took to plead their cause, and to prove 
that they had come there with no evil 

upon the game. Whilst he was 
hus employed I took a nearer survey of 
the parties, and found the faun in his 
velvet breeches, and the dryad, in her 
founced muslin petticoat, to be no 
other than the abbé and the young 
who fell into the water together in 
ing at Auteuil, and who were so im- 
moderately entertained with my mishap 
in sitting on the coil of tarry rope. It 
was now my turn to triumph, but I[ 
make ita rule never to insult the unfor- 
tunate; I therefore remained silent, and 
saw, not without concern, the luckless 
pair marched off under the care of the 
patk-keepers, who, I understood, were 
ing to take them as far as Madrid,* 
Saato give the best account they could 
of themselves. 

Nine days I passed at St. Cloud in 
pleastires that were ever increasing, ever 
new. Henrietta shewed me the kitchen- 
Poel the vineyards, the orchards, 

fields, the meadows ; I learnt how 
vegetables grew, how wine was made, 
how corn was sown and ground, how 
grass was cut ; in short, nothing escaped 
me, It must be acknowledged that 
women have a most delightful manner 
ofimparting. There is no better teacher 
fa young man than a young woman. 

I tea more from Henrietta in nine 
‘than I had done from my tutor in 
pyears. But, alas! those nine days 
if they had been only nine mo- 


eits—so short is the duration of plea- 
below ! Henrietta had — 
@ to be in Paris on a particular day; 


er and aunts were expecting 
as much impatience and cu- 
if I had been the wandering 
ew; and,'in short, theFates would have 
} Wiat we must depart ; that we must 
“ave'the delightful scene which 1 might 
ereati the cradle of my instruction— 
“~ Deautiful meadows, the delicious 
» BO an eet and I sat 
_a@ evening, only just large enough to 
lid'us both, side by side; the exauiite 
emade muffins, one dozen of which 
me ot the buildings in the park, so 
obably from its architecture, being 
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I ate every morning for my breakfast ; all 
the pure pleasures of country life! I 
was called upon to quit them all. Still 


the thought that I quitted them with” 


Henrietta for my companion, sustained 
me, and I began to make preparations 
for my departure. As it was uncertain 
how long I might be detained: on the 
road, I wrote a letter of eight pages to 
my mother, in which, after describin 

every thing that I had seen at St. Cloud, 
I told her, that * ignorant of the dura- 
tion of my travels, and consequently 
unable to fix the precise time of my ar- 
rival, I had the honour to take the ear- 
liest opportunity to calm her anxiety 
respecting me; Sesion leave to remind 
her, that under the care of Mademoi- 
selle Henrietta no mischance could be- 
fall me; that if I had escaped the dan- 
ger of whales and crocodiles at sea, there 
was every reason to hope I might elude 
the attacks of tigers and lions on shore; 
and that however the desire of seeing 
the world might seduce her son for a 
time from her, yet that his heart was 
still with her, even whilst the earth it- 
self was extending before his eyes, and 
that whether far or near he should still 
always have the honour of feeling him- 
self her most dutiful son, and most de- 
voted humble servant, &c.”’ dated from 
St. Cloud. In this letter 1 enclosed 
two others, full of kind expressions, for 
my two aunts; and after having care- 
fully sealed my packet, I took it with 
my own hands, the evening before my 
departure, to the captain of a vessel 
which was to sail the next day for Paris, 
and implored him to see himself, that 
it should be delivered according to the 
direction upon it; representing to 
him, that by any negligence on his 
part, in this respect, he might cause the 
death of a mother and two aunts. I 
had the precaution, moreover, to make 
duplicates of these letters, which I en- 
trusted to a rich banker at St. Cloud, 
to be sent by the first vessel which 


“might sail for Paris; and I then thought 


that I might, without presumption, 
make myself pretfy certain that one or 
the other of the packets would arrive 
safe. Henrietta engaged to have the 
whole management of our party, which 
consisted of herself, her brother, a law- 
yer, a naval officer, and myself. The 
next morning, before day-break, she 
summoned us all; and herself, more 
lovely than Aurora, conducted us to the 
shore, where two sailors were waiting 
with a small boat to take us over the 
expanse of water at our feet, which she 
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informed me, with a smile fraught with 
encouragement, was the Pacific Ocean ; 
and indeed it was impossible to feel any 
alarm whilst looking on its smooth sur- 
face, which I was assured was never 
agitated into waves. The sun rose soon 
after we had got into the boat, and dis- 
tinctly shewed us the ———— coun- 
try. On the left I saw a place of consi- 
derable extent, which had all the ap- 
arance of a flourishing city. I was 
told it was Boulogne; 1 therefore con- 
cluded we were now in the Straits. The 
naval officer, who had often doubled 
these coasts whilst he was on service in 
Catalonia, gave us so unfavourable an 
account of the landing, that we did not 
endeavour to effect one; but whilst I 
am on the subject of Boulogne I ought 
to remark, that all travellers who have 
described it speak of Tour Neuve and of 
Tour de P?Ordre. I know not where 
they may have found these two towers, 
but for my own part I must confess I 
saw nothing of the kind, except a single 
spire, which was tolerably lofty. The 
shore to the left is bordered with superb 
seats ; one in particular is distinguished 
by a long avenue. The sailors told me 
it was the place where the Elector of 
Bavaria used to come to enjoy the plea- 
sures of the country. I was delighted 
to find from this that we were in Ger- 
many, and I immediately took out my 
tablets to note down whatever I might 
find remarkable in the country. Among 
other things I observe:!, that the sea 
which washes these shores is remark- 
par mar that the banks are covered 
with a soft green turf, and that if moun- 
tains were cultivated here they would 
row extremely well, as was evident 
rom the t number of little heaps or 
hills which were scattered all around. 
I remarked also that the climate is se- 
rene ; insomuch, that all the time I was 
there it neither rained, nor thundered, 
nor snowed. As we proceeded in our 
route we saw a small building, as it ap- 
, floating on the water, and from 
out of which looked three beautiful 
faces, with their hair flowing over their 
naked ivory shoulders, which were ex- 
hibited to our view by every playful 
zephyr. | instantly ected a 
in Homer, where U is warned of 
the sirens. My tutor had then explained 
to me that there were sirens in eve 
stage of life; and sure enough etan 
heard the ifluous tones, the vivaci- 
ous these. lovely creatures, as 
t] : if we would and 


of 
us 
found that my safety consisted 
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in resolutely stopping my ears and shut. 
ting my eyes, and drawing closer to 
Henrietta, who, with a thousand fears 
for my preservation, exhorted me not to 
cast a single look upon those dangerous 
though fascinating, monsters of the deep, 
When we had got far enough from 
them, Henrietta, in her turn, was wil]. 
ing to set forth her powers of charmin 
and began to sing to her brother’s ac. 
companiment in such tones as soon put 
all other sounds out of my head. After 
that the lawyer took the violin, and 
sary most of the operas of the Pont 

euf, setting off his songs with contor. 
tions and gesticulations which might 
have made the very stones laugh. The 
navy officer amused us with an account 
of the engagements he had been in, the 
storms he had weathered, the dangers 
he had run—nothing escaped hin— 
even the discharges of cannon were all 
numbered by him. Nestor had not seen 
half so much; Xerxes and Miltiades 
were mere subalterns to him ;—without 
doubt, if he had lived in the time of the 
Romans, he would have been made 
marshal of France. 

Amidst the pleasures of the eyes and 
the ears, we still contrived to attend to 
the necessities of the stomach. Indeed 
we thought it prudent to lighten as 
much as possible that part of our cargo 
which was of a perishable nature ; ac- 
cordingly we attacked our provisions 
with such zeal and industry, that we 
only just left enough for our sailors to 
finish, and then proceeded on our way 
as much lighter in spirits as we were 
heavier in the stomach. It was well 
we had thus fortified ourselves, for 
when we landed, we had need of all 
our courage and resolution. We found 
ourselves, in short, upon a vast plain, 
bounded on one side by the sea, on 
the other by a long wall, through 
which there appeared not the smallest 
aperture. There was, however, no other 
road to take, unless we chose to return, 
and as the day was already far advanced, 
that would have been still more danger- 
ous. Another difficulty yet more per 
plexing was, the total want we were in 
of of any description. There 
was nothing for us but travelling on foot, 
and ill could I bear to see Henrietta ex- 
posed to such fatigue. A fortunate in- 
cident, however, relieved us from this 
part of our embarrassment. Whilst 7 
were earnestly debating how to proce, 
we saw a troop of small cavalry ap 

hing. They were J erusalem ponies; 
loaded with linen most probably from 








Holland, and were apparently bound for 
Mecea. Henrietta immediately requested 
the commander of the caravan to lend 
her some assistance, and he, who had 
ed on the frontiers of Paris the 
me French politeness, immediately 
ted it: he removed his own luggage 
ypon the backs of the beasts, a's ut 
our’s on instead ; he then gave up that 
on which he was riding to Henrietta, 
and having left his Rae, to guard the 
Saeet the caravan, he accompanied 
ys himself as our guide, and we follow- 
ed Henrietta on foot. 
The animal which carried Henrietta 
is sufficiently curious to deserve a more 
ieular description in this place. It is 
not nearly so large as a horse, though it 
resembles him greatly in the chest. Its 
carriage is more humble and modest, if 
] may so express myself; its ears are 
long and upright ; it is much used in 
this country for burdens, and it is there- 
fore called a domestic animal. Its pace 
isso easy that it seems formed for the 
sevice of the softer sex. Its walk is 
slow, though light ; it rarely stumbles, 
and when it feels that it is about to fall, 
itgradually bends its knees, and comes 
down, without throwing off its 
rider. The only fault with which he is 
reproached is that when he comes near 
water he plunges voluptuously into the 
midst of it, either to cool his het, or to 
look at his own amiable features. We 
were told that formerly even the daugh- 
ters of kings have made use of these 
animals in parties of pleasure. And so 
itis that, in travelling through foreign 
countries, we become acquainted with 


what in our own! 
Whilst Henrietta thus journeyed on at 
her ease, we continued along the side of 
the wall, which I at last recognized as 
the famous wall of China, separating it 
mS om . = pee —_— to 
werful state of Asia from 
the insults Pf the Calmucks and Mo- 
ply, At last, however, we perceived 








stot which rose a spire, and 1 was 
ited to see such a trace of the 
“irstian religion in an idolatrous coun- 
}) Wr the next day was Sunday. We 
aed Our conductor what place it might 
4 an@ were told it was the royal Abbey 
ngehamp, founded in the time of 
fous king St. Louis, who had 
Hiaid the first stone, and that it 
Wesent inhabited by votaries of 
+ sex, who were only admitted 


4 








three vows—to see men with- 
in love with them, to possess 


used mass of buildings, from the _ 
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wealth without being attached to it, 
and to have inclinations without grati- 


fying them. 1 judged that the place 


had been founded during the time of 


the crusades, and it was indeed a fine 
thought to raise such a monument of 
religion in a country which had never 
been taught any thing of it before but 
from conquering armies. 

The sun was now resigning his fiery 
track to the milder radiance of the stars ; 
our provisions were all consumed; the 
ignorance in which we were as to the 
roads, our fear of falling into the hands 
of the Antipodes, and innumerable 
other thoughts of danger which natu- 
rally oppress the human mind at the 
approach of darkness, all determined us 
to pass the night where we were; still, 
however, we could only look for shelter 
to the royal Abbey, though we were 
given to sr a it was not to be ap- 
proached by the feet of man. Never- 
theless, a report reached its walls that 
strangers from France were in its vici- 
nity, and an ambassador was forthwith 
dispatched to offer accommodations to 
us for the night. We made some diffi- 
culty at first of accepting the proposi- 
tion, in order to appear of more conse- 
quence, and the plan succeeded ad- 
mirably ; we henfere followed it up, 
by transforming Henrietta into a prin- 
cess, as she well deserved to be, her 
brother into a duke, the lawyer into a 
judge, the navy captain into an admiral, 
and myself into a young nobleman on 
his travels, and of course eager after 
every species of information. No won- 
der then that under our new characters 
we had every degree of attention shewn 
us by the pious sisters, whom I found 
greatly to resemble my own country- 
women, as far as I could judge from 
their faces and hands, all the rest of 
their persons being enveloped in a sort 
of sack, which however they contrived 
to look pretty well in, and to shew off 
a few coquetries, as if they were not 
over and above enamoured with their 
solitary way of life. 

When we retired for the night, and I 
began to reflect upon our route, I could 
not hide from myself that Henrietta 
was taking us a very round-about way 
to Paris; but I should not have cared 
for this, had I not been afraid that we 
nn in our wanderings, find ourselves 
at Constantinople ; and if, in that case, 
the grand seignior were to happen to 
cast Ris eyes upon Henrietta, he would 
most certainly make himself happy, 
without asking my leave. The next 
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day, as soon as we had attended mass, 
and paid our parting compliments, we 
roceeded on our way. Happily we at 
fast found a breach in this endless wall. 
. .We went through it, and seemed trans- 
rted to another quarter of the globe. 

e saw no longer either plains or 
mountains, shores or sé¢as, cities or cas- 
tles ; nothing but a confused assemblage 
of trees, the matted foliage of which 
seemed absolutely to shut out the rays 
of the sun. 

We wandered about a long time in 
this vast desert, which seemed to afford 
nothing but wild beasts and trunks of 
trees, tall enough for masts for the lar- 

st vessels. It is singular, however, 
that such great trees should produce onl 
a very small fruit, which is hard, oval, 
and somewhat green, inclosed in a hard 
shell, rough on the outside, and smooth 
within, which made me take them at 
first for cocoa-nuts. ‘There are few ani- 
mals in these forests ; indeed I remarked 
only two species ;—one is called the 
pear. Oi It is rarely seen, although con- 
tinually heard. It incessantly repeats its 
own name and nothing else, and that 
too in a melancholy and monotonous 
tone, which produced a very unpleasant 
effect on my spirits ; and I was told that 
on married men, in particular, it had a 
disagreeable influence. The other ani- 
mal is the fawn, which stands on four 
slender legs, has a light form, carries its 
head erect, is quick of hearing, and vi- 

ilant of sight. Well may it be said 
that Nature is whimsical in her produc- 
tions! The most beautiful part of this 
animal is the tip of his tail. which forms 
a kind of black and velvety ring: he is 
so vain of this perfection that as soon as 
ever he sees ns, he turns to shew 
it to them. He is swift of foot, and af- 
fords pleasure in the chase ; but though 
undoubtedly of the stag kind, he yet has 
no horns: and now that I mention 
horns, I will beg leave to relate in this 
an anecdote, which was commu- 
nicated to me by means of an authentic 
manuscript. ‘‘ This yast forest,” says 
the historian, ‘‘ was formerly Eye 
with stags, but at the request of all the 
married in the towns round about, 
who en an unconquerable aver- 
sion to the antlers with which the heads 
of these creatures are adorned, the king 
had them entirely extirpated, and sup- 
plied their place with fawns. Since that 
time husbands have no longer had the 


mortification of ey, soak own ; 
but if their eyes have been relieved, their 
ears havé nevertheless continued to be 
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offended with the cries of the c 

whom it was found impossible ae 
and who incessantly repeat their 5 “ 
ill-omened name.” ™ 

After having wandered about this in 
mense forest for a length of time,we say, 
a vast pile of building, which I was one 
tain must be the abode of royalty itself 
I was not mistaken: Henrietta iold m. 
it was Madrid. ay readers will ima. 
gine my delight at being thus enabled 
with y own eyes to judge of the ca. 
pital of Spain. As soon as we arrived 
we took care to get some refreshment. 
which we stood in great need of. W, 
then went to see the palace, which we 
had a good opportunity of doing as we 
found the court were absent at that time. 
The apartments are spacious but not mag. 
nificent : the style of architecture exact. 
ly what I should have expected to see in 

pain. I wished much to be shewn 
the place where Charles V. kept our ad- 
mirable monarch Francis I. prisoner; 
at last I thought I discovered it, and 
I was so affected by the idea of what he 
must have felt in his captivity, that | 
sought about as eagerly for means of 
escape as if he were still there. At 
last I found a window, which b 
wrenching four bars away, would ad- 
mit of getting out of it into a narrow 
passage, which led into a little garden, 
which opened upon the forest. All the 
company were delighted with my dis- 
covery, and told me it was a pity that ] 
had not been in Spain at the same time 
with the good King Francis. 

We were told that though the court 
were absent just then, there was never- 
theless a vast concourse of the nobility 
who came here for the sake of the air; 
and in fact. I saw a great number of 
equipages, full of persons elegantly dres- 
sed, as also many who were on foot, all 
intent on seeing and being seen. Some, 
however, wholly free from such vanity, 
plunged into the thickest of the wood. 

observed that these lovers of retire- 


went in pairs of male and 
t first I thought it was 4 
kind of misanthropic humour which 
thus detached them from the gayer part 
of the community; but I soon foun 
that they were as gay as the best of 
them, and that after passing a quarter of 


ment-alwa 
female. 


an hour in,.Jaughing and romping \ 
gether, they returned very contentedly 
to common centre of attraction. 
But not all the assemblage of beauty, 
rapeetannee, and fashion, that passed 

us, as we sat beneath the shade 


of some delightful trees, Henrietta war 
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-» a song, and the lawyer accom- 
pr her Se his flute, radated me 
ech, as hearing French spoken by 

one. I thought it was only at 
Paris that this language Was in use, 
and that every where else Latin was 
the common tongue; indeed it was 
on this principle that I accounted 
for the perseverance with which it is in- 
gilled into youth, during so many of 
the most precious years of their life; 
nevertheless my veneration for my native 
was not a little increased at 
thus finding her language in request in 
all the courts of Europe. 
It would be endless to describe the 
and attractions of this part of 
in; the beauty of the ladies, the 
of the cavaliers; but we were 
forced to quit them all, for Henrietta, 
i to reach Paris at the time she 
promised, hastened our departure ; 
and acafriage being procured for us, we 
set off exactly in the same way that we 
should have travelled in France. 

I had not been long in the carriage 
when I felt overcome by drowsiness. 
[thought I only closed my eyes for a 
few minutes, nevertheless I was told 
when l awoke, to my great astonishment, 
that I had been asleep for twenty-four 
hours. Well may the old proverb say, 
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He who sleeps, dines ; for most certainly I 
felt no want of any thing. I was told 
that the town we had last come through 
was Passy, that we were just opposite 
to the convent des Bons Hommes, and 
my | not far from Paris. In 
short, Chaillot soon appeared; then the 
Petits Cours ; then the Thuilleries ; and 
at last the Pont Royal itself!” 

And thus ends the excursion itself of 
our hero, though the raptures excited 
by his return, and his eager anticipa- 
tions of the honour of becoming an au- 
thor, are all related by him with abun- 
dant humour; but perhaps after all 
there is nothing more truly ludicrous in 
his whole account, than the recommen- 
dation of it, which is seriously given by 
a late tourist, one of our own country- 
men, who says, ‘‘ All persons who are 
going to visit St. Cloud ought to provide 
themselves at their bookseller’s, with the 
“* Voyage de Paris a St. Cloud par mer, et 
Retour de St. Cloud 4 Paris, par terre.’’* 
We should like this worthy traveller to 
guide us through Spain in the same 
manner with the aid of Don Quixote’s 
wanderings therein, and particularly of 
that part of his journey which he per- 
forms on the wooden horse, at the re- 


quest of the afflicted Lady Trifaldi. 


ati, ——— 





Abe he 
ry 
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Havixe heard that you are always 
illing to increase the resources of the 
tw Monthly Magazine, I beg that 
m will please to take into immediate 
isidetation my pretensions to become 
acontnibutor to that amusing miscellany. 
With r¢ to my school education, 
atis neither here nor there ; colleges, 
mknOwW, are growing “a day more 
Md More out of fashion. The world is 
ling to find out, with the Citizen 
nthe play, that drawing bills in Greek 
ind’ Lati ey oe _— ss cone 
me; and that Virgil and Horace bot 
t would fot’ bail off a ten-pound 
mie What we want now-a-days is 
am, tangible, touch-and-go, ready-penny 
} and provided a man pos- 
“nobody but the college of 
will ask from what store he 
‘his pec I do not 
zement of the two Jami- 
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naries of England; but when a man 
br $k not to possess any given accom- 
lishment or advantage, he may be al- 
owed to hold it a little cheap in hie own 
defence. Not, however, that my sources 
of information are either few or con- 
temptible. I have served as mate in a 
whaler; as assistant-surgeon in a march- 
ing regiment; I have been a methodist- 
preacher ; a writing clerk to an eminent 
attorney ; president of a debating club; 
a strolling actor ; a corrector of the press ; 
a book-keeper in a counting-house; an 
_itinerant lecturer in natural philosophy ; 
ciceroni to Polito’s caravan ; anda com- 
poser of poetical advertisements for the 
patent blacking. Having seen so much 
of the world, and di so deeply into 
the sciences, I think it a mere sin to 
hide so much light under a bushel, and 
am determined to devote myself wholly 
to literature. My first attempt, I must 


own, was a perfect failure. I engaged 
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with a certain editor of a newspaper to 
write down all the literature he disliked 
either upon personal or public — : 
but though in my youth I had studied 
rhetoric under the first female professors 
in Billingsgate and the Strand, and was 
almost a match for B—— D him- 
self, I could not write up, or rather 
down, to the standard of my employer, 
and was dismissed accordingly as unfit 
for service. My next engagement was 
a contract for the alphabetical part of a 
new Encyclopedia, to be published in 
sixpenny numbers ; but letters A and C 
being pre-occupied, I grew disgusted 
with the narrow sphere of my occupa- 
tion, and after doing three other letters, 
I withdrew from the concern. You 
may perceive then, Sir, that the sphere 
of my utility is not circumscribed ;— 
law, physic, divinity, and trade, are 
equally within my compass. In theatri- 
a criticism I am quite at home, having 
once written a tragedy myself—(by the 
bye, no one who has not done so can 
know the talent and labour that go to 
write even a bad one.) The best judges 
thought my play not without merit ; but 
as it abounded neither in metaphysics 
nor in supernatural agency, nor made 
sufficient use of the materiel of the 
modern Melpomene, traps, thunder, and 
great bells; as the style moreover was 
neither Ossian in metre, nor prose run 
mad, the managers refused it. Dis- 
gusted with this ill success, and tired, 
pethaps, of the tragedy of real life of my 
ast twelve years, I have now bid a long 
and a lasting adieu to the Muse. As 
far, however, as a song or a satire, a 
sonnet or a charade, | am the humble 
servant of your poetical sheet. With 
these qualifications I flatter myself that 
I am the very man you want. I could, 
Sir, Baa har of time, furnish a very 
pretty series of articles—such as “ Let- 
ters from the Circuit,” ‘“ Evenings in 
Warwick-lane,” or ‘‘ Hore Apostolicz ;”’ 
or, if you prefer the fashionable line of 
mysticism and transcendentals, what 
think you of “ A Correspondence with 
a German Philosopher on Mesmerism,” 
or “‘ Imperial Letters to Mad, Krude- 
ner”? en, Sir, among my MSS. I 
have “ Remarks on the War of the 
Peninsula,”—a capital article, which, if 


Austria marches against Naples, will, 
mutatis mutandis, answer to a. During 
the season I could en for a series o 
observations on the Royal Academy and 
Water-colour exhibitions; and th 

with respect to painting 1 am, like 





A Literary Adventurer. 
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Epictetus, more a writer of receipts than 
a real cook, yet by dint of a little eyes. 
dropping in the rooms to pick up the 
artists qtr of each other’s perfor. 
mances, I could not fail to compose a 
few peppery papers, which (if you are 
not afraid of libel) would throw Pete; 
Pindar into a perfect shade. 1 have 
likewise in my portfolio, Notes for 4 
Voyage to the North Pole, which mich; 
be ready against the return of the eXpe- 
dition; sixty skeleton Homilies, 
most ingenious case of Sermons, divided 
by compartments into openings, main 
bodies, and tail-pieces, so contrived that 
any one opening will dovetail with any 
one middle part, aid that again with 
any termination. With the help of a 
concordance for new texts, you may 
with this machine have a diflerent ser- 
mon for every week of the year. This, 
Sir, was part of my properties in field- 
preaching, and might suit those who 

ave more zeal than talent; and it 
should be parted with at a reasonable 
rate. I have begun, some time back, a 
complete course of criticism on the 
Muse ambulantes of England, including a 
Dissertation on the Origin and Antiqui- 
ties of Street Ballads, with anecdotes of 
the most eminent singers and writers 
in that line; and an appendix, em- 
bracing the literature of Vauxhall: this 
could be finished and shaded to any po- 
litical colour you please at a short no- 
tice. A series of letters from a country 
town would furnish a good vehicle for 
abusing any political or religious party 
—for crying down one set of men, and 
raising another ; and it has besides ‘the 
advantage of allowing one to puff one’s 
nearest friends and relations—if, alas! I 
had any :—this part, however, I can 
dedicate to yourself. Comme il n’est 
pas nécessaire de tenir les choses pout 
en raisonner, as Figaro says, you will 
not think me presumptuous in_ boasting 
of my “ Letter to an East India Dr 
rector on Paper Currency,” in which I 
can clearly prove that money is not ne- 
cessary to pay debts; and that if twice 
two be not five, it may, by a little dex- 
terity, be made to exceed four. This 
you might publish, divided into six suc- 
cessive numbers, and it would add great 
mele to your Magazine by the pro 
fundity of its argument, and its coincl- 


dence with some of our most accredit 

economists. By the bye, Sir, if on p> 
proving these suggestions, you would dis- 
charge a small matter that is out against 


me, it would give me a freer access " . 
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f, and the haunts of this metropo- 
where interesting matter is to be 
‘cked up for your use. The fa- 
vour of a line, addressed to A: B. at 








the coffee-house, will greatly 
oblige, 
_ Sir, your most devoted and 
faithful Servant, A. B. 





FESTIVALS AND CEREMONIES OF THE JAPANESE. 


The Japanese have five grand festival 
days in the course of the com They are 
idered as fortunate days, and were 
igstituted by the 40th Dairi, Ten-moo- 
jen-o, in the Oth year Fak-fo, or the year 


The following are a few curious par- 
ticulars respecting these festivals :— 
The first festival day is called in the 
leamed language Zin-z2ts, or the day of 
man; and in the vulgar language Na- 
nooka Djogooats, which signifies the 7th 
day of the 1st month. 
_Inthe second year Kooan-pe (8Q0) it 
wascustomary to serve up to the Dairi 
adish of potage, called Nanakoosa, con- 
sisting of baked rice and seven different 
kinds of roots or vegetables. 
It subsequently, however, became the 
custom merely to present seven kinds of 
bles to the Dairi. 
work entitled Lifo-o-no-ki states, 
that Moorakami-ten-o, on this festival 
day, was in the habit of receiving from 
his wife an offering of the first herbs. 
Sutokan, the 75th Dairi, composed 
the following lines on the subject of the 
potage made of rice and vegetables ; the 
stanza consists of thirty-one characters. 
bg Ki mi ga ta mo 
Na na tsoo na o sa no 
Na na koo sa ni 
Na o tsoo mi so ye noo 
Yo ro tsoo no no fa roo. 
* May it continue to be the custom 
“ten thousand years hence, to gather 
“seven sorts of vegetables on the morn- 
“thg of the 7th day of the first month, 
“for the use of the prince!” 
ch is the origin of the festival which 
Scelebrated, not only in the palace of 
he Dairi, but throughout the whole 
i a regale their friends with 
© potage above described, and wish 

along and happy life. 
, 4 le second Shotived day is called Shok- 
enon and Djosi. Djo signifies 
Move, first, or beginning, and si means 
“pent: it is therefore the festival of the 

day of the serpent of the third 
- The third month was properly 


t Fe 








. Seay 


month of the dragon ; but this deno- 
m@ation has been altered, and that sign 
™ Mie zodiac which immediately suc- 
#8 ithas been adopted, to designate 


onth in which the Japanese are 


- 


*“eustomned to wish their friends a con- 


tinuance of good health and happiness. 
This festival, though fixed for the first 
day of the serpent of the 3d month, was 
formerly celebruhed on different days, 
owing to the continual variation of the 
Japanese calculations. It has since been 
determined that it shall be celebrated on 
the 3d day, which is called J cho-san, 
twice three, or the 3d of the 3d month. 
It is also called the festival of dolls. 

It is principally intended for the 
amusement of young girls, and hence it 
receives the name of Onago-no-sekoo, or 
the festival of women. In all houses, 
whether belonging to the poor or the 
rich, a little stage is pest about the 
height of a table ; it is covered with a 
red carpet or some coloured material, of 
such value as the family are able to 
afford. On this stage figures and deco- 
rations are placed, representing the 
court of the Dairi, temples, buildings, 
the Dairi himself, his wives who are 
called Dairi-Bina, and other distinguish- 
ed persons of both sexes: these images 
are called Vina-uingio, or children’s dolls. 
Different kinds of dishes are served up 
to the figures, with the same ceremony 
as is observed in the palace of the Dairi, 
and the houses of people of rank: in 
short, they represent the whole interior 
of a house, with all that is necessary in 
the kitchen, &c. By this kind of amuse- 
ment girls are instructed, from their 
earliest childhood, how to become good 
and useful managers of a family. 

An ancient Japanese work mentions, 
that these dolls used to be given to young 
girls as playthings ; and that it was cus- 
tomary to blame them for any little fault 
committed by the children, with the 
view of giving the latter an indirect 
lesson. —- 

From the most distant period it has 
been a practice, on the day of this fes- 
tival, to make little cakes of rice and the 
green leaves of the plant called mugwort, 
which are supposed to be efficacious in 
preserving the health. The Japanese 
also drink saki distilled from peach- 
leaves, as peaches are accounted to pos- 
sess the quality of resisting all sorts of 
infections. 

The third grand festival dayis the 5th 
of the 5th month, and is called Tango- 


no-sekoo, of Cho-go-no-sekoo: tan means 
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first, gv a horse, and sekoo a festival day ; 
the name therefore signifies the feast of 
the first day of the month of the horse. 
Cho means double, go five, and Cho-go 
the fifth of the fifth month. 

This festival is to boys what the Ona- 
go-no-sekoo is to girls. From the first to 
the sixth day of the month, it is the 
practice to fasten flags of silk, cloth, or 
paper, to pieces of bamboo: they are 
usually ornamented with the arms of a 
prince, or of some distinguished officer 
or famous soldier. 

At the court of the Dairi, and in all 
capital cities, these bamboos are fixed 
upon bastions and bulwarks, and in front 
of the palaces. At Naugasaki and some 
other cities, two of these flags are fixed 
up in front of every house, where the 
family consists of boys ; they are called 
No-bori or standards of war. Over the 
doors of the houses it is also customary 
to hang cutlasses, helmets, bows and 
arrows, guns, pikes, and other arms, 
made of wood or bamboo, covered with 
paper and varnished. In the apartments 
are ranged the figures of men famous for 
their courage, or knights in full armour: 
these figures are ate of wood, and are 
dressed in silk or gold, silver or coloured 
na 96 y 

s receive, by way of playthings, 
olen: swords, ike “eb nd ecase 
and other weapons made of wood or 
bamboo, in order to inspire them, at an 
early ae of life, with courage and a 
taste for the military service ; and to fire 
their young hearts with the recollection 
of the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors. 

The swords, which every one may 
have made according to his fancy, are 
called Siobookaiana. ‘The word Sioboo has 
a double meaning : it is the name of the 
plant which we call sword-grass, and if 
the ing divided, it will be found to 
consist of sto, signifying Zo uer, and 
boo to be sanonaad Te tana ie the com- 
mon word for sabre. 

The fourth festival is called by the 
Japanese Sits-sek, the seventh evening, 
or Seisek, the evening of the stars.. This 
festival is held on the 7th evening of the 
7th month. It was established in ho- 
nour of two constellations; namely, 
Tana-tata, Siok-djo, or Ori-fime, (the 

inner, the sempstress, the virgin), Jn- 
kai the feeder of dogs, or iou, the 
cow-herd. It is founded on a Chinese 
fiction, from which the author of the 
Djoo-tsi-kie has selected the following 


Pa Vive Gave of ik milky ‘wily, called 


[Oct. 7, 


by the Chinese Jenga, and by the Jo. 
aa Ama-no-gawa, or the River of 

eaven, lived Stok djo, or Tana-lata, g 
lady of exquisite beauty, and the dauch. 
ter of the Mascon of Heaven. Ip « 
solitude she employed herself in spin- 
ning a fine kind of cloth, called by the 
Japanese Woonmoo-stoken-no-koromo, the 
stuff of iy oy or clouds; for she did 
not waste her time in idle amusements 
or in decorating her person. The oo, 
peror, at length, displeased with her 
solitary life, married her to the genius 
of the constellation IJnkai or Kengioo 
who lived on the north of the milky 
way. Her new mode of life so pleased 
her, that she soon neglected her work. 
This excited the emperor’s anger, and 
he. separated her from her husband ; 
but, at the same time, granted them 
permission to meet once a year, namely, 
on the 7th night of the 7th month, 
These two constellations are still sup- 
posed to preside over the welfare of the 
world, and are held in great veneration 
by the Chinese and Japanese, who in- 
voke them to obtain the blessing of 
Heaven, long-life, riches, and advance- 
ment in the arts and sciences. Preg- 
nant women solicit their aid in child- 
birth ; young girls pray that they will 
assist them in their needle-work and 
embroidery ; and boys in their mechani- 
cal labours, studies, &c. ‘They present 
to them offerings of water, fire, incense, 
flowers, saki, sweetmeats, fruits, needles, 
marriage-hymns, sonnets and pieces of 
ornamental writing, according to the 
custom of the country. 

At the court of the Dairi, on the 7th 
night of the month, four tables are laid 
out in the open air. They are covered 
with offerings of various kinds; together 
with a vase of pure water, and nine 
chandeliers with wax tapers, which are 
burnt all night. The well-informed part 
of the Japanese consider this Chinese 
fiction as derogatory from the respect 
due to God; but, in general, they con- 
sider the two constellations above men- 
tioned as having great influence over 
the world. 

On this festival day, it was formerly 
the custom at the court of the Dairi to 
write poems consisting of thirty-one 
characters, on oblong or square pieces 
of coloured paper, which were fastened 
to branches o n bamboo; and the 
constellations received offerings of fire, 
water, scented wax candles, sweetmeats, 
melons, &c. 

The fifth festival day is the gth of the 
9th month ; it is called T chocho-no-sekoo, 
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or double nine. At the court of the ther, sing hymns with them, and pre- 
Dairi it is customary to drink saki, dis- re an offering of one hundred different 
tilled from the flowers of the mother- kinds of meat for the gods.” Mokren 
wort, which is sup = to have the pss a and succeeded in releasing his 
of prolonging life. mother. 
Sat Naugasaky af is held, called by On the evenings of the 14th and 
the Japanese Matsoort. Children su- 15th, the Japanese hang lanterns on the 
perbly dressed perform dances in the tombs of their deceased relations. At 
; streets in honour of O-soova- Naugasaki the festival commences by 
the god of the Sintos. The offermg up prayers for the souls of the 
iests, followed by an immense crowd, deceased. Green mats are laid down, 
convey the statue of the deity to a parti- and upon them are placed ears of corn 
cular quarter of ene where a grand — egy yg 8 west weg 
building is erected for its reception. ruits, such as beans, radishes, figs, 
Besides the five grand festivals above pears, nuts, &c. In the centre stands a 
mentioned, another is celebrated on the small vase in which perfumed wood is 
13th of the 7th month, called in the burnt, and also a bowl of clear water. 
learned language /Vooran-bon, and in Another vase is filled with branches of 
Seee neuer: noite | yrs — ba — — Fauna-siba, and other 
signifies a dish or plate. t this festi- beautiful flowers. 
the Japanese make offerings to the —_—In the evening lanterns are lighted in 
souls of their deceased relations; it is the church-yard in front of every see-sek 
connected with the religion of Shakia, or tomb-stone. They are hung on long 
which was introduced from China to pieces of bamboo, and are allowed to 
Japan. toe till ten o'clock. A little stone 
The book of hymns, entitled Bouts- dish, filled with pene eee is ne 
selsoo-wooran-Lon-kio, which has been in front of the tomb-stone, and on 
translated from the Hindoo language either side a goblet either of stone or 
into the Chinese, contains the fol- bamboo, with a little green branch of 
lowing :— the Fauna-sila tree; sweetmeats and 
The mother of the priest Mok-ren- delicacies of various kinds are also placed 
beekoo, who was a disciple of Shakia, on the tomb. 
after her death descended into hell to ‘The offerings are conveyed to the 
expiate her sins ; there she was doomed _ burial-places' in little straw boats, with 
to endure the severest hunger. Her sails of paper, silk, or linen; and at 
son, who by his great learning had Naugasaki these boats are launched on 
ired a knowledge of the past and the water, with lanterns, or pieces of 
the future, as well as of all that was lighted bamboo, fastened to them. 
doing both in heaven and hell, suc- ‘This festival produces an extremely 
in conveying her a plate of rice. picturesque effect on the outside of the 
No sooner, however, had she raised it city, and at night, during a fresh breeze, 
toher lips, than it was converted into the illuminated boats, continually in 
burning coals. Her son then consulted motion on the water, form a charming 
Shakia on the means of releasing her picture. In spite of the vigilance of the 
fom the punishment which she had in- guards, thousands of poor people plunge 
cummed through her impiety, and he into the water to collect the sepikkes 
received the following answer :—‘‘ Your (little copper coins), and other i 
other died in a state of revolution which are deposited in the boats. Next 
inst the Fotoke, or gods; your own morning any articles of value that _re- 
ts are not sufficient to effect herde- main are-taken out, the tide carries the 
ve ; but, on the 15th day of the boats down to the sea, and thus the 
7th month, assemble the priests toge- ceremony ends. 
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oe THE ABBOT.* 
Herz is another of the eae oa ce, which have charmed us in his 


of the Scottish novelist former romances. Like the best of 
| in the same reality—imbued these, it interweaves a tale of private 
‘the same gentle spirit—and touch- fortunes with the events of true, but 

softened by the same poetical most romantic, history. There is in 
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this course, at least as it is pursued by 
our author, much to elevate, to delight, 
and to soften. We do not, as in con- 
templating the stately narratives of the 
historian, seem to look on the great oc- 
currences of the elder time from a phi- 
losophic eminence, whence we can dis- 
cern only the vast masses, the deep sha- 
dows, and the magnificent confusion of 
the scene which he discloses. We live 
in the eventful days, and mingle among 
the breathing persons—tread the green 
sward and sweetly-chequered path of 
private existence, and thence look up 
the statelier avenues on its sides, and 
catch glimpses of the wondrous and 
ever-varying prereset through the grace- 
ful boughs, which overhang its antique, 
yet living, verdure. Some disadvantages 
must, however, be admitted as neces- 
sarily attendant on this mode of blend- 
ing truth with fiction. The chief of 
these is, that the tale can seldom be 
wound up by a catastrophe on which 
our Ch 9 may repose. If all ter- 
minates happily, for the historic as well 
as the invented characters, we too often 
know that the bliss of the former was 
transient, and that the tale is but a 
piece cut out, as it were, from a series 
of events proceeding to a tragical or a 
dreary close. Still less are our feelings 
satisfied when the novelist displays the 
wreck of glorious hopes, and the failure 
of romantic darings, and amidst the 
wide-spread desolation seeks only to 
build up a little fairy bower of private 
happiness, for the lowlier and less in- 
teresting of his characters. 
’ “ The Abbot” is professedly a conti- 
nuation of ** The Monastery,””—which we 
do not think an advantage. Its story is 
essentially independent of its predeces- 
sor, and would have been as well con- 
ducted with entirely new characters. 
There is something painful in the ac- 
uaintance which it forces us to renew 
ith old favourites, at an advanced and 
less roth avtety of their existence, 
instead of suffering us to think on them 
as flourishing for ever in youth, and 
beauty, and joy. It makes us feel as 
though we ourselves had grown old 
with them. Instead of the Halbert Glen- 
dinning of the Monastery, the high- 
souled, and enterprising peasant, fresh 
in hope and exulting: in the first taste 
of love, we have here the prosperous 
kn t, after ten years of married life, 
with a stern air, sobered prospects, and 
enthusiasm chilled into mere prudence 
and resolve. Authors showld not thus 
dissolve the charms which they spread 


The Abbot. 
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around us. Who wishes that Richard 
son had left us a romance introducing 
Sir Charles Grandison in his old age. 
and the divine Clementina as a super. 
annuated devotee? It was a piece of 
witty malice in Fielding to bring Pamel, 
as Mrs. B. into Jose h Andrews, with 
haughty airs and sickly affectations of 
aristocratic prejudice. The heroes and 
heroines of novels are to us for ever jy 
the honeymoon, where their author; 
leave them. ‘Their course may be to 
us ever beginning afresh —and they 
stand delighted on the margin of happy 
existence. Their re-introduction in the 
wane of life gives us something of the 
pain which St. Leon felt on his second 
visit to his children. To think on them 
as yet flourishing in the spring-time of 
felicity, is to experience a return of our 
old sensations when first we became 
acquainted with them; to see them 
brought before us suddenly altered with 
the changes of years, is to feel more in- 
tensely the teal sadnesses of our frail 
and transitory being. 

The romance before us shews us Sir 
Halbert and his lady settled in the lake- 
girdled castle of Avenel, in the tenth 
year since their marriage. ‘T'wo circum- 
stances cast a shade over their domestic 
comfort—the long and frequent absences 
of the knight from home, in conse- 
quence of the troubles of the times and 
his connection with the Earl of Murray, 
and the want of children. As the lady 
of Avenel, in one of her seasons of 
loneliness, walked pensively on the bat- 
tlements of a range of buildings which 
form the front of the castle, gazing on 
the quiet and golden lake, her attention 
is attracted by a group of sportive chil- 
dren, who were Tetsthing a rustic ship 
on the water. Their joyous voices and 
lightly-bounding forms press on her in 
her childless condition, and while she 
caresses a noble stag-hound by her side, 
she can scarcely help expressing aloud 
the desire she cherishes for some higher 
oe on which her affections might be 
dilated. At this moment a shriek }s 
heard from the playful group ; a boy, 
about ten years of age, had plunged into 
the water to extricate the ship from 
tufts of the water lily, and, after swim- 
ming fearlessly for a time, screamed 
aloud, and appeared in danger of sink- 
ing. While the child is painfully strug- 
gling, the dog swims to his aid, and 
tows him safely to the boat, which 
had been sent to relieve him. He 's 


taken into the castle, and there affec- 


tionately tended by the lady of Avenel, 












1820.) 
tivated by his exceeding beauty, 
eeegeicing to find a child to tend ms 
io love, resolves to bring him up in the 
. But, Magdalen Greme his 
mother, a tall and stately woman, 
clad in poor vestments, waits 
io ascertain his safety. An interview 
between this lofty sibyl and the lady of 
Avenel ensues, which we give at length, 
on account of the vivid idea it affords of 
the former. The lady having asked 
after her name and birth— 


“Magdalen Greme is my name,” said 
the woman: *‘ I come of the Gremes of 
Heathergill, in Nicol-forest, a people of an- 
cient blood.” 

#And what make you,” continued the 

, ** so far distant from your home ?” 

“] have no home,” said Magdalen 
Greme, “ it was burnt by your Border- 
fiders—-my husband and my son were slain 
—there is not a drop’s blood left in the veins 
of any one which is of kin to mine.” 

«That is no uncommon fate in these 
wild times, and in this unsettled land,” 
said the lady ; ** the English hands have 
been as deeply dyed in our blood as ever 
those of Scotsmen have been in yours.” 

“You have right to say it,, lady,” an- 
swered Magdalen Graeme; *‘ for men tell 
ofatime when this castle was not strong 
enough to save your father’s life, or to af- 
ford your mother and her infant a place of 

And why ask ye me, then, where- 
fore I dwell not in mine own home, and 
with my own people ?” 

“Tt was indeed an idle question, where 

so often makes wanderers: but 
wherefore take refuge in a hostile country ?” 

“My neighbours were Popish and mass- 
mongers,” said the old woman; “it has 
pleased Heaven to give me a clearer sight of 
the gospel, and I have tarried here to enjoy 
Yr Ministry .of that worthy man Henry 
Warden, who, to the praise and comfort of 
many, teacheth the Evangel in truth and in 


Are you poor?” again temanded the 

Lady of Avenel. 

_“You hear me ask alms of no one,” an- 

swered the Englishwoman. 

Mere there was a pause. The manner of 

nan was, if not disrespectful, at least 

th less than gracious ; and she appeared 

‘$ive no encouragement to farther com- 

Unication. The Lady of Avenel renewed 

‘Conversation on a different topic. 

__ 40u have heard of the danger in which 

Our Doy has been placed ?” 

_> i have, lady, and how by an especial 
Widence he was rescued from death. May 
wen make him thankful, and me!” 

1? Rat relation do you bear to him ?” 

_4 4am his grandmother, lady, if it so 
© you; the only relation he hath left 

‘farth to take charge of him.” 


’ 
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“*The burthen of his maintenance must 
necessarily be grievous to you in your de- 
serted situation,” pursued the lady. 

“¢ | have complained of it to no one,” said 
Magdalen Greme, with the same unmoved, 
dry, and unconcerned tone of voice in 
which she had answered all the former 
questions. 

“Tf,” said the Lady of Avenel, ** your 
grand-child could be received into a noble 
family, would it not advantage both him 
and you?” 

** Received into a noble family!” said the 
old woman, drawing herself up, and bend- 
ing her brows until her forehead was wrinkl- 
ed into a frown of unusual severity ; *‘ and 
for what purpose, I pray you ?—to be my 
lady’s page, or my lord’s jackman, to eat 
broken victuals and contend with other me- 
nials for the remnants of the master’s meal ? 
Would you have him to fan the flies from 
my lady’s face while she sleeps, to carry her 
train while she walks, to hand her. trencher 
when she feeds, to ride before her on horse- 
back, to walk after her on foot, to sing 
when she lists, and to be silent when she 
bids ?-—a very weathercock, which, though 
furnished in appearance with wings and 
plumage, cannot soar into the air—cannot 
fly from the spot where it is perched, but 
receives all its impulses, and performs all its 
revolutions, obedient to the changeful 
breath of a vain woman? When the eagle 
of Helvellyn perches on the tower of Laner- 
cost, and turns and changes to shew how the 
wind sits, Roland Greeme shall be what you 
would make him.” 

The woman spoke with a rapidity and 
vehemence which seemed to have in it a 
touch of insanity; and a sudden sense of 
the danger to which the child must neces- 
sarily be exposed in the charge of such a 
keeper, increased the lady’s desire to keep 
him in the castle if possible. 

‘‘ You mistake me, dame,” she said, ad- 
dressing the old woman in a soothing man- 
ner; **I do not wish your boy to be in at- 
tendance on myself, but upon the good 
knight, my husband, Were he himself the 
son of a belted earl, he could not better be 
trained to arms, and all that befits a gentle- 
man,_than by the instructions and discipline 
of Sir Halbert Glendinning.” 

** Ay,” answered the old woman in the 
same style of bitter irony, “I know the 
wages of that service ;—a curse when the 
corslet is not sufficiently brightened,—a 
blow when the girth is not tightly drawn,— 
to be beaten because the hounds are at fault, 
—to be reviled because the foray is unsuc- 
cessful,—to stain his hands, for the master’s 
bidding, in the blood alike of beast and of 
man,—to be a butcher of harmless deer, a 
murderer and defacer of God’s own image, 
not at his own pleasure, but at that of his 
lord ; to live a brawling ruffian, and a com- 


‘mon stabber,—exposed to heat, to cold, to 


want of food, to all the privations of an an- 
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choret, not for the love of God, but for the 
service of Satan,—to die by the gibbet, or 
in some obscure skirmish,—to sleep out his 
life in carnal security, and to awake in the 
eternal fire, which is never quenched.” 

‘“« Nay,” said the Lady of Avenel, ‘‘ but to 
such unhailowed course of life your grand- 
son will not be here exposed. My husband 
is just and kind to those who live under his 
banner; and you yourself well know, that 
youth have here a strict as well as a good 
preceptor in the person of our chaplain.” 

The old woman appeared to pause. 

** You have named,” she said, ‘‘ the only 
circumstance which can move me. I must 
soon onward, the vision has said it—I must 
not tarry in the same spot—I must on—I 
must on, it is my weird.—Swear, then, that 
you will protect the boy as if he were your 
own, until I return hither and claim him, 
and I will consent for a space to part with 
him. But especially swear, he shall not 
lack the instruction of the godly man who 
hath placed the gospel-truth high above 
these idolatrous shavelings, the monks and 
friars.” 

** Be satisfied, dame,” said the Lady of 
Avenel ; ** the boy shall have as much care 
as if he were born of my own blood. Will 
you see him now ?” 

** No,” answered the old woman, sternly ; 
“to partis enough. I go forth on my own 
mission. I will not soften my heart by 
useless tears and wailings, as one that is not 
called to a duty.” 

*€ Will you not accept of something to aid 
you in your pilgrimage?” said the Lady of 
Avenel, putting into her hand two crowns 
of the sun. The old woman flung them 
down on the table. 

**Am I of the race of Cain,” she said, 
** proud lady, that you offer me gold in ex- 
change for my own flesh and blood ?” 

*« Thad no such meaning,” said the lady 
gently ; “‘noram I the proud woman you 
term me. Alas! my own fortunes might 
have taught me humility, even had it not 
been born with me.” 

The old woman seemed somewhat to relax 
her tone of severity. 

**You are of gentle blood,” she said, 
“ else we had not parleyed thus long toge- 
ther.—You are of gentle blood, and to 
such,” she added, drawing up her tall form 
as she spoke, “‘ pride is as graceful as is the 
plume upon the bonnet. But, for these 
pieces of gold, lady, you must needs resume 
them. I need not money. I am well pro- 
vided ; and I may not care for myself, nor 
think how, or by whom, I shall be sustain- 
ed. so ee Ripe keep your word. Cause 

gates to be opened, and bridges to 
fy. Soceseds I will set onal this very 
night. When I come again, I will demand 
from you a strict account, for I have left 
with you the jewel of my life! Sleep. will 
visit me but in snatches, food will not re- 
fresh me, rest will not restore my srrength, 
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until I see Roland Greme. Once more 
farewell.” Wate 

** Make your obeisance, dame,” said Li. 
lias to Magdalen Graeme, as she retired 
“ make your obeisance to her ladyship, and 
thank her for her goodness, as is but fitting 
and right.” 

The old woman turned short round on the 
officious waiting-maid. ‘‘ Let her make he; 
obeisance to me then, and I will return it. 
Why should I bend to her ?—is it because 
her kirtle is of siik, and mine of blue locker. 
am ?—Go to, my lady’s waiting-woman, 
Know that the rank of the map, rates that of 
the wife, and that she who marries achurl’s 
son, were shea king’s daughter, is but a 
peasant’s bride.” 


Roland Greme, the child thus intro- 
duced to the castle, grows up in favour 
of the lady, but with little shew of re. 
gard from oer husband. ‘Thus he pass- 
ed his boyhood, attending on his lady 
as a page, with little regular instruction 
or controul, proud, gallant, and adven- 
turous, envied and disliked by the ser. 
vants, and admired by the surrounding 
peasantry. An irruption of his insolent 

etulance brings on a quarrel between 
him and Adam Woodcock the falconer, 
which incites Henry Warden, who re- 
sides at the castle as chaplain, to give a 

ublic rebuke to the impetuous page. 
This produces no beneficial impression 
on the youth, who rushes from his seat, 
hastily crosses the chapel, and violently 
throws the door after him. He 1s 
shortly after summoned to attend his 
mistress ; when his fate is decided by an 
interview, the account of which we 
will extract as one of the most vivid 
scenes which our author has set before 
us. 


** Roland Greme entered the apartment 
with a loftier mien, and somewhat a higher 
colour than his wont ; there was embarrass- 
ment in his manner, but it was neither that 
of fear nor of penitence. 

** Young man,” said the lady, ‘‘ what trow 
= am I to think of your conduct this 

y >”? 

“‘If it has offended you, madam, | am 
deeply grieved,” replied the youth. 

To have offended me alone,” replied the 
lady, *¢ were but little—You have been guilty 
of conduct which will highly offend your 
master—of violence to your fellow-servants, 
and of disrespect to God himself, in the pet- 
son of his ambassador.” 

“Permit me again to reply,” said the 
page, “* that if I have offended my only mis- 
tress, friend, and benefactress, it includes 
the sum of my guilt, and deserves the sum 
of my penitence.—Sir Halbert Glendinning 
calls me not servant, nor do I call him mas- 
ter—he is not entitled to blame me for chas- 
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tising an insolent groom—nor do I fear the 
rath of heaven for treating with scorn the 
ynauthorized interference of a meddling 
"Sad 
The Lady of Avenel had before this seen 
mms in her favourite of boyish petu- 
and of impatience of censure or re- 
But his present demeanour was of 
a graver and more determined character, 
aan wee for a moment at a loss how she 
should treat the youth, who seemed to have 
at once assumed the character not only of 
aman, but of a bold and determined one. 
She paused an instant, and then assuming 
the dignity which was natural to her, she 
said, “Is it to me, Roland, that you hold 
this language? Is it for the purpose of 
making me repent the favour I have shewn 
that you declare yourself independent, 
ord of an earthly and a heavenly master ? 
Have you forgotten what you were, and 
to what the loss of my protection would 
ily again reduce you ?” 

“Lady,” said the page, “I have forgot 
nothing. I remember but too much. I 
know, that but for you, I should have pe- 
fished in yon blue waves,” pointing as he 
spoke to the lake, which was seen through 
the window, agitated by the western wind. 
“Your goodness has gone farther, madam— 
you have protected me against the malice of 
others, and against my own folly. You are 
free, if you are willing, to abandon the or- 
you have reared. You have left no- 
thing undone by him, and he complains of 
ing. And yet, lady, do not think I 
: ungrateful—I have endured some- 
on my part, which I would have 
the sake of no one but my bene- 
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my sake!” said the lady; “ and 
is it that I can have subjected you to 
endure, which can be remembered with 
other feelings than those of thanks and gra- 
‘ 3 
_“You are too just, madam, to require me 
to be thankful for the cold neglect with 
Which your husband has uniformly treated 
he—neglect not unmingled with fixed aver- 
sion. You are too just, madam, to require 
Mé to be grateful for the constant and un- 
easing marks of scorn and malevolence 
iwhich I have been treated by others, 
®t for such a homily as that with which 
your reverend chaplain has, at my expense, 
Pe y day regaled the assembled house- 
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: “H card mortal ears the like of this !” 
aid the waiting-maid, with her hands ex- 
ded, and her eyes turned up to heaven ; 
- Re sp as if he were son‘ofan earl, or of 
Sbelted knight the least penny.” 
| *he page glanced on her a look of su- 
fem : Contem » but vouchsafed no other 
Wer. His mistress, who began to feel 
‘seriously offended, and yet sorry for 
s folly, took up the same tone. — 
ed, Roland, you forget yourself so 
fontuty Mac.—No. 81. 
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strangely,” said she, ‘‘ that you will tempt 
me to take serious measures to lower you 
in your own opinion, by reducing you to 
your proper station in society.” 

“‘ And that,” added Lilias, “ would be 
best done by turning him out the same beg- 
gar’s brat that your ladyship took him in.’ 

‘¢ Lilias speaks too rudely,” continued the 
lady, ‘* but she has spoken the truth, young 
man ; nor do I think I ought to spare that 
pride which hath so completely turned your 
head. You have been tricked up with fine 
garments, and treated like the ‘son of a gen- 
tleman, until you have forgot the fountain 
of your churlish blood.” 

‘* Craving your pardon, most honourable 
madam, Lilias hath not spoken truth, nor 
does your ladyship know aught of my de- 
scent, which should entitle you to treat it 
with such decided scorn. Iam no beggar’s 
brat—my grandmother begged from no one, 
here nor elsewhere—she would have perish- 
ed sooner on the bare moor. We were har- 
ried out and driven from our home—a chance 
which has happed elsewhere, and to others. 
Avenel Castle, with its lake and its towers, 
was not at all times able to protect its in- 
habitants from want and desolation.” 

*“‘Hear but his assurance!” said Lilias, 
‘“* he upbraids my lady with the distresses of 
her family !” 

** It had indeed been a theme more grate- 
fully spared,” said the lady, affected never- 
theless with the allusion. 

“* It was necessary, madam, for my vindi- 
cation,” said the page, *“‘or I had not even 
hinted at a word that might give you pain. 
But believe, honoured lady, I am of no 
churl’s blood. My proper descent I know 
not ; but my only relation has said, and my 
heart has echoed it back and attested the 
truth, that I am sprung of gentle blood, and 
deserve gentle usage.” 

** And upon an assurance so vague as 
this,” said the lady, ‘‘ do you propose to ex- 
pect all the regard, all the privileges, due to 
high rank and to distinguished birth, and be- 
come a contender for privileges which are 
only due to the noble? Go to, sir, know 
yourself, or the master of the household 
shall make you know you are liable to the 
scourge as a malapert —— You have tasted 
too little the: discipline fit for your age and 
station.” ; 

“‘ The master of the household shall taste 
of my dagger, ere I taste of his discipline,” 
said the page, giving way to his restrained 
passion. ‘ Lady, I have been too long the 
vassal of a pantoufle, and the slave of a sil- 
ver whistle. You must find some other to 
answer your call; and let him be of birth 
and spirit mean enough to brook the scorn 
of your menials, and to call a church vassal 
his master.” 

‘¢] have deserved this insult,” said the 
lady, colouring deeply, “ for so long en- 
during and fostering your ce. Be- 
gone, sir. Leave this castle to-night—I will 
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send you the means of subsisting yourself 
till you find some honest mode of support, 
though I fear your imaginary grandeur will 
be above all others, save those of rapine and 
violence. ‘Begone, sir, and see my face no 
more.” 

The page threw himself at her feet in an 
agony of sorrow. ‘* My dear and honoured 
mistress—” he said, but was unable to bring 
out another syllable. 

“* Arise, sir,” said the lady, ‘‘ and let go 
my mantle—hypocrisy is a poor cloak for 
ingratitude.” 

** IT am incapable of either, madam,” said 
the page, springing up with the exchange of 
passion which belonged to his rapid and im- 
petuous temper. ‘* Think not I meant to 
implore permission to reside here ; it has 

een long my determination to leave Avenel, 
and I will never forgive myself for having 

rmitted you to say the word hegone, ere I 
said, ‘I leave you.’ I did but kneel to ask 
your forgiveness for an ill-considered word 
used in the height of my displeasure, but 
which ill became my mouth, as addressed to 
you. Other grace I asked not—you have 
done much for me—but I repeat, that you 
better know what you yourself have done, 
than what I have suffered.”’ 

** Roland,” said the lady, somewhat ap- 
peased and relenting towards her favourite, 
** you had me to appeal to when you were 
aggrieved. You were neither called upon 
to suffer wrong, nor entitled to resent it, 
when you were under my protection.” 

** And what,” said the youth, “ if I sus- 
tained wrong from those you loved and fa- 
voured, was I to disturb your peace with idle 
tale-bearings and eternal complaints? No, 
madam ; I have borne my own burden in 
silence, and without disturbing you with 
murmurs ; and the respect which you accuse 
me of wanting, furnishes the only reason 
why I have neither appealed to you, nor 
taken vengeance at my own hand in a man- 
ner far more effectual. It is well, however, 
that we part. I was not born to be’a sti- 
cendiary, favoured by his mistress, until 
ruined by the calumnies of others. May 
Heaven multiply its choicest blessings on 
your honoured head; and, for your sake, 
upon all that are dear to you!” 

He was about to leave the- apartment, 
when the lady called on him to return. He 
stood still, while she thus addressed him: 
“It was not my intention, .nor would it be 
just, even in the height of my displeasure, to 
dismiss you without the means of support ; 
take this purse of gold.” 

“* Forgive. me, lady,” said the boy, “ and 
let me go hence with the consciousness that 
I have not been degraded to the point of ac- 
cepting alms. If my poor services can be 
placed against the expense of my apparel 
and my maintenance, I only remain r 
to you for my life, and that alone is a debt 
which I can never repay ; put up then that 
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purse, and only say, instead, that you donot 
part from me in anger.” 

** No, not in anger,” said the lady, “ jn 
sorrow rather for your wilfulness ; but take 
the gold, you cannot but need it.” 

“* May God evermore bless you for the 
kind tone and the kind word ; but the gold 
I cannot take. Iam able of body, and do 
not lack friends so wholly as you may think ; 
for the time may come that I may yet shew 
myself more thankful than by mere words,” 
He threw himself on his knees, kissed the 
hand which she did not withdraw, and then 
hastily left the apartment. 

Lilias, for a moment or two, kept her eye 
fixed on her mistress, who looked so un- 
usually pale, that she seemed about to faint ; 
but the lady instantly recovered herself, and 
declining the assistance which her attend- 
ant offered her, walked to her own apart- 
ment. | 
Roland quits the castle, and leaves a 
string of golden beads behind, which 
discloses his secret attachment to the ca- 
tholic faith. This his mysterious grand- 
mother had exhorted him secretly to 
cherish, and he had obeyed her rather 
in dislike to the straitlaced puritanism of 
Henry Warden, than from any deeply- 
rooted love to the elder creed. Now, 
at once forlorn and free, he seeks the 
well of St. Cuthbert, where a holy man 
was wont to reside, from whom he 
hoped protection, until he could send 
to the monastery, where Edward Glen- 
dinning, under the name of Father 
Ambrose, still resided. He finds this 
little sanctuary deserted and spoiled by 
violence—the spring half choaked—the 
altar thrown down—the huge stone cru- 
cifix broken in pieces—and the whole 
spot covered with the marks of recent 
desolation. ’ He determines, at least, to 
raise the fragments of the holy emblem, 
and succeeds better than his hopes. 
While he is engaged in this pious of- 
fice, Magdalen Graeme suddenly ap- 
pears, and rejoices thus to meet again 
the grand-child from whom she had so 
long been parted. She addresses him 
in mysterious language, as one destined 
for some high and perilous mission ; 
and while she tends him with maternal 
fondness, asserts a claim to his — 
tioning acquiescence in her will, w ich 
he is ill-disposed to yield. He suflers 
her, however, to guide him, on the fol- 
lowing day, to an old convent, where 
the abbess and her niece yet lingered, 
after the forcible dispersion of the rest 
of the sisterhood. ‘The two old women 
express the strange design of leaving the 
youth and maiden together to become 
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better acquainted, as they are to be fel- 
jow-labourers in the same cause ; and 
accordingly the page is suffered to talk 
with Catherine Seyton, a strange laugh- 
‘se and bantering girl, who proves the 
heroine of the tale. In the morning, 
Roland leaves the convent with his 
aged guide, for the monastery of Kenna- 
, sustained by the hope of seeing 
atherine Seyton at Edinburgh, whi- 
ther they were afterwards to travel. 
When they reach the monastery, the 
find its few inmates installing ‘ wit 
maimed rites”? father Ambrose in the 
dignity of abbot, Eustace having recent- 
ly ‘ied, and the office being of far more 
i than authority or grandeur. While 
they are thus piously attempting to sus- 
tain their persecuted religion, a band of 
easants rush in wild uproar, with gro- 
ue masks and strange habiliments, 
to burlesque the ceremony, not so 
much in’ Protestant bigotry, as in the 
irit of old .frolics, which had: been un- 
wisely permitted by the Roman. church 
in the plenitude of its power. During 
the confusion, Sir Halbert Glendinning 
attives—commands his vassals to make 
elsewhere—and recognizes Ro- 
land, whom he bespeaks with kindness, 
and dismisses with Adam Woodcock to 
Edinburgh, on a commission to his pa- 
tron, Murray, then Regent of Scotland. 
Light of heart, Roland arrives at Edin- 
burgh, where he has the good fortune 
toreseue the Earl of Seyton from: an 
, and to see Catherine, for an in- 
stant, in her father’s house, whither he 
had rashly pursued her. He has also a 
strange encounter at the hostelry of St. 
Michael’s, with a youth whom he firmly 
believes to be Catherine Seyton in dis- 
guise, and from whom he receives a 
hort but. beautifully wrought sword, 
uth an injunction that he shall not 
wisheath it until commanded by his 
sovereign. At length 4 is 
‘Murray to Lochleven—the cas- 
‘of the Douglasses, where Mary of 
cotland was confined—ostensibly to 
ve that unhappy lady as a page, but 
| ae spy on her actions. At Loch- 
em he meets Catherine attendant on 
Pqueen, and witnesses the deeply in- 
sting scenes in which Mary resigns 
‘town, to which she is directed by 
Scroll concealed within the sheath of 
AG's mysterious sword. The fol- 
ng is the picture of the first audi- 
of the mpowrengers from the Regent 
the Queen whom they were com- 
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“* At this moment the door of the inner 
apartment opened, and Queen Mary pre- 
sented herself, advancing with an air of pe- 
culiar grace and majesty, and seeming to- 

. tally unruffled, either by the visit, or by the 
rude manner in which it had been enforced. 
Her dress was a robe of black velvet; a 
small ruff, open in front, gave a full view of 
her beautifully formed chin and neck, but 
veiled the bosom. On her head she wore a 
small cap of lace, and a transparent white 
veil hung from her shoulders over the long 
black robe, in large loose folds, so that it 
could be drawn at pleasure over the face and 
person. She wore.a cross of gold around 
her neck, and had her rosary of gold and 
ebony hanging from her girdle. She was 
Closely followed by her two ladies, who re- 
mained standing behind her during the con- 
ference. Even Lord Lindesay, though the 
rudest noble of that rude age, was surprised 
into something like respect by the uncon- 
cerned and majestic mien of her, whom he 
had expected to find frantic, with impotent 
passion, or dissolved in useless and vain sor- 
row, or overwhelmed with the fears likely in 
such a situation to assail fallen royalty.. 

‘* We fear we have detained you, my 
Lord of Lindesay,” said the Queen, while 
she courtsied with dignity in answer. to his 
reluctant obeisance; ** but a fermnale does 
not willingly receive her visitors without 
some minutes spent at the toilette. Men, 
my lord, are less dependent on such cere- 
monies.” , 

Lord Lindesay, casting his eye down on 
his own travel-stained and disordered dress, 
muttered something of a hasty journey, and 
the Queen paid her greeting to Sir Robert 
Melville with courtesy, and even, as it 
seemed, with kindness. There was then a 
dead pause, during which Lindesay looked 
towards the door, as if expecting with impa- 
tience the colleague of their embassy. The 
Queen alone was entirely unembarrassed, 
and, as if to break the silence, she addressed 
Lord Lindesay, with a glance at the large 
and. cumbrous sword which he wore, as 
already mentioned, hanging from his neck. 

** You have there a trusty and a weighty 
travelling companion, my lord. I trust you 
expected to meet with no enemy here, 
against whom such a formidable weapon 
could be necessary? It is, methinks, some- 
what-a singular ornament for a court, though 
I am, as I well need to be, too much of a 
Stuart to fear a sword.” 

*‘ It is not the first time, madam,” replied 
Lindesay, bringing round the weapon so as 
to rest its point on the ground,: and leaning 
one hand on the huge cross-handle, “ it is 
not the first time that this weapon has in- 
truded itself into the presence of the House 
of Stuart.” : ' 

‘* Possibly, my lord,” replied the Queen, 
‘¢ it may have done service to my ancestors 
—Your ancestors were men of lovalty.” 

** Ay, madam,” replied he, “* service it 
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hath dore; but such as kings love neither 
to acknowledge nor to reward. It was the 
service which the knife renders to the tree 
when trimming it to the quick, and depriv- 
ing it of the superfluous growth of rank and 
unfruitful suckers, which rob it of nourish- 
ment.” 

*¢ You talk riddles, my lord,” said Mary; 
“I will hope the explanation carries no- 
thing insulting with it.” 

* You shall judge, madam,” answered 
Lindesay. ‘“ With this good sword was 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, girded 
on the memorable day when he acquired 
the name of Bell-the-Cat, for dragging from 
the presence of your great-grandfather, the 
third James of the race, a crew of minions, 
flatterers, and favourites, whom he hanged 
over the bridge of Lauder, as a warning to 
such reptiles how they approach a Scottish 
throne. With this same weapon, the same 
inflexible champion of Scottish honour and 
nobility slew at one blow Spens of Kilspin- 
die, a courtier of your grandfather James 
the Fourth, who had dared to speak lightly 
of him in the royal presence. They fought 
near the brook of Fala; and Bell-the-Cat, 
with this blade, sheared through the thigh 
of his opponent, and lopped the limb as 
easily as a shepherd's boy slices a twig from 
a sapling.” 

** My lord,” replied the Queen, redden- 
ing, ** my nerves are too. good to be alarmed 
even by this terrible history.—May I ask 
how a blade so illustrious passed from the 
House of Douglas to that of Lindesay ?— 
Methinks it should have been preserved as a 
consecrated relique, by a family who have 
held all that they could do against their 
king, to.be done in favour of their country.” 

** Nay, madam,” said Melville, anxiously 
interfering, “‘ ask not that question of Lord 
Lindesay—And you, my lord, for shame— 
for dec bear to reply to it.” 

“* It is time that this lady should hear the 
truth,” replied Lindesay. 

“* And be assured that she will be moved 
to anger by none that you can tell her, my 
lord. ‘There are cases in which just scorn 
has always the mastery over just anger.” 

** Then know,” said Lindesay, “ 
upon the field of Carberry-hill, when that 
false and infamous traitor and murtherer, 


James, sometime Earl of Bothwell, and: 


nick-named Duke of » Offered to do 
personal battle with any of the associated 
nobles who came to drag him to justice, I 
his challenge, and was by the noble 

Earl of Morton gifted with this good sword. 
that £ might therewith fight it out—Ah! so 
p me heaven, had his presumption been 
grain more, or his cowardice one grain 
Bae ioe have done such work with 
hounds and carrion-crows should have 
their morsels daintily carved to their 


Queen’s courage well nigh gave way 


The Abbot. 


that 


steel on his traitorous Corpse, that . 
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to the mention of Bothwell’s name—a name 
connected with such a train of guilt, shame 
and disaster. But the prolonged boast of 
Lindesay gave her time to rally herself, ang 
to answer with an appearance of cold cop. 
tempt—“ It is easy to slay an enemy who 
enters not the lists. But had Mary Stuar 
inherited her father’s sword as well as his 
sceptre, the boldest of her rebels should 
not upon that day have complained that 
they had no one to cope withal. You; 
lordship will forgive me if I abridge this 
conference. A brief description of a bloody 
fight is long enough to satisfy a lady’s cu. 
riosity ; and unless my Lord of Lindesay has 
something more important to tell us than of 
the deeds which old Bell-the-Cat achieved, 
and how he would himself have emulated 
them, had time and tide permitted, we wil] 
retire to our private apartment, and you, 
Fleming, shall finish reading to us yonder 
little treatise Des Rhodomantades Espag- 
nolles.” 

** Tarry, madam,” said Lindesay, his com- 
plexion reddening in his turn; ‘“ I -know 
your quick wit too well of old to have 
sought an interview that you might sharpen 
its edge at the expense of my honour. 
Lord Ruthven and myself, with Sir Robert 
Melville as a concurrent, come to your 
Grace on the part of the Secret Council, to 
tender to you what much concerns the safety 
of your own life and the welfare of the 
State.” 

*¢ The Secret Council?” said the Queen; 
** by what powers can it subsist or act, 
while I, from whom it holds its character, 
am here detained under unjust restraint? 
But it matters not—what concerns the wel- 
fare of Scotland shall be acceptable to Mary 
Stuart, come from whatsoever quarter it will 
—and for what concerns her own life, she 
has lived long enough to be weary of it, even 
at the age of twenty-five.—Where is your 
colleague, my lord—why tarries he?” 

* He comes, madam,” said Melville, and 
Lord Ruthven entered at the instant, hold- 
ing in his hand a packet. As the Queen 
returned his salutation she became deadly 
pale, but instantly recovered herself by dint 
of strong and sudden resolution, just as the 
noble, whose appearance seemed to excite 
such emotions. in her bosom, entered the 
a t in company with George Dou- 
glas, the youngest son of the Knight of 
Lochleyen,- who, during the absence of his 
father and brethren, acted as Seneschal of 
the Castle, under the direction of the elder 
Lady Lochleven, his father’s mother. 

Roland soon finds himself in a situa- 
tion which would have embarrassed a 
youth of principle. He is not, however, 
preatly distressed by conflicting duties, 

ut urged by pity for the Queen, and 


love for her attendant, becomes a party 
to her plans of escape. These, aide 
by George Douglas, the grandson of 
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of Lochleven, who cherishes a 


jeep,though hopeless passion for the love- 


ive, are finally successful, chiefly 
Yeah the ingenuity of Roland. After 


the escape, the novel follows the for- 
wines of Mary yntil the defeat of her 
amy and her flight into England, 
where she was to meet with so wretch- 
eda fate. The inferior persons, how- 
ever, are made happy: oland is dis- 
covered to be the legitimate son of 
Julian Avenel—is recognised as the heir 
of Sir Halbert Glendinning—and is mar- 
ied to Catherine, whose liveliest pranks 

to have been played off by her 
brother Henry, who resembles her as 
Sebastian does Viola. After this union, 
the White Lady of Avenel—whom our 
readers will remember in the Monas- 
tery,—“* is seen to sport by her haunted 
well, with a zone of gold around her 
bosom as broad as the baldric of an 
earl.” '* 

This is, we are aware, but a meagre 
sketch of the plot of The Abbot—but 
we t our defects the less, as most 
of our readers have doubtless read it 
for themselves ; and a little will suffice 
to reeal its principal features to their 

The work is, we think, on 
the whole, more equable than most of 
the productions of its author. It has 
fewer either of stoopings or uprisings— 
less of merely wearisome detail, and 
scarcely any of those grand and unfor- 
gotten scenes which chequer his earlier 
romances. It has nothing’ in it at all 
comparable to the sublime and affecting 
scenes at Carlisle in Waverley—to: the 
ictures in Guy Mannering, which 

Merrilies dignifies—to the com- 
7 of the sea, or the last moments 

‘Elspeth, in The Antiquary—to the 
romantic majesties and humanities of 
Rob Roy—to the battle of Loudon-hill, 
orthe perils of Morton among the Co- 
venanters, in Old Mortality—to the sweet 

of Jenny Deans, or the na- 
tural'loveliness' of the lily of St. Leo- 
nard’s, in The Heart of Mid Lothian—or 
to the magnificently awful seenes with 
which The Bride of Lammermuir closes. 
| even The Monastery has fea- 
tures of more “mark and likelihood” 
than The Abbot, 7 -, ey 
Mysie r, and the delicate fantasies 
by the White Lady of 
‘tvenel. But there is in this novel an 
est more tle, more continuous, 
rhe ken, than’ in any by’ 
mich it has been preceded. Its style, in 
and reflective passages, has 


no t of elegance than its author has 
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hitherto deigned to preserve. While he 
acknowledges the practical benefits of 
the Reformation, he dwells fondly and 
pensively on the decaying symbols of 
the Catholic religion, ait treats with 
due philosophic gentleness the ancient 
and wide-spread errors of his species. 
No one has better exemplified the truth 
that man does not live alone on that 
which satisfies his reason, but requires 
objects on which he may repose his 
imagination and his affections. He looks 
tenderly on all that man has venerated ; 
and ever finds in it something to excite 
new love and veneration, if not for the 
objects of respect, at least’ for their 
reverers. 

The Abbot is perhaps scarcely equal 
to most of its predecessors in the spirit 
and reality of its persons. There is, in- 
deed, great skill, and singular forbear- 
ance, in the manner in which it treats 
the character of the lovely and ill-fated 
Queen. This celebrated woman has 
had so many incorrigible foes and te- 
dious champions—has given occasion to 
so much wretched sophistry and weari- 
some display of antiquarian research — 
that ber name seemed rather fitted to 
** point a moral” than to “ adorn a 
tale.” But our author has managed 
her introduction so exquisitely—has been 
so chary of the glimpses which he has 
a us' to snatch of her antique 
oveliness—and has breathed around her 
so sweet and feminine a grace, that she 
seems as fresh to us as though we now 
were first acquainted with her beauty 
and her sufferings. She captivates here 
in spite of her controversial advocates.. 
We know not any modern work which 
with so little seeming effort, the 
eeling of grace so womanly, and of 
beauty so unspeakably ravishing. We 
treat the stories of her guilt aside tales, 
without desiring other conviction than: 
that which we feel in her looks—con- 
fiding im the truth of nature—and cer- 
tain that she would not so err from her- 
self, as to ‘* embower -the spirit of a 
fiend, in mortal paradise of such sweet 
flesh.” Catherine Seyton, the regular 
heroine, is very inferior. She.is a strange 
—_- and not worth the solving. 

‘he author vexes us by attributing to 
her wild extravagances, and then ex- 

laining that they were really played off 
by her twin brother. We suspect this 
solution to be an after-thought, and 
think any one whi attentively examines 
the story will agree that this is probable. 
The novelist, we conceive, had formed 
a vague idea of an original character, 
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whose female softness and modesty 
should be overcome by high enthusiasm 
and singular fortune, and who, thus 
unhinged, should seek refuge in a bois- 
terous vivacity, and affected manliness 
of demeanour. But wanting the power, 
or the time, to finish off the nice and 
reconciling shades of his portraiture, he 
had recourse to attributing to the brother 
all which he could not readily explain 
in the sister. The scene at the rustic 
fair, in particular, could scarcely have 
been planned with the idea that the 
dancer in a female dress, whe, though 
with a face concealed, was taken for a 
beautiful woman, was really a daring 
and impetuous soldier. Whether our 
conjecture be correct or otherwise, the 
scenes. as at present explained, are ve 

unpleasant blemishes. Roland Greme 
is one of the least admirable of heroes. 
He is froward, insolent, and imperious, 
without any of the gentleness py sa 
nity to atone for the want of rigid and 
unbending principle. Yet he is one of 
the most vivid of the author’s portraits, 
full of the spirit of lusty life, of youth 
IH in its strength, and of hope 


which fortune has no power to destroy. 

We seem to behold him with the holy 

branch in his cap, light and careless as 

the feather on the breeze, bounding on 

from novelty to novelty, incapable of 
dread oF 


remorse for the past or the fu- 
ture. Magdalen Graeme, though scarce- 
ly a character, is a very striking figure 
in the romance—always appearing with 
great theatrical effect, a a pictu- 
resque attitude—and thrilling us by her 
passionate lamentations over the decay 
of her faith, which are softened by her 
fond affection for her foster child. She 
is not, however, at all comparable to 
Elspeth or Meg Merrilies. | Adam 
Woodcock is very slightly marked—the 
Abbot not at all, though he gives the 
work its title. George Douglas is a noble 
sketch, but it is no more. Surely the 
author might have found a source of the 
highest interest in the still and deep 

sion of that Scotish noble, which led 


The Abbot. 
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him, the contemplative, the reserve; 
and the proud, joyfully to resign family. 
fortune, life, <a renown, for the dei. 
verance of a Queen from whom he had 
no hope of requital! 

Rare as is our author’s faculty of ob. 
servation, and felicitously as he employs 
its results, we think his power of crea. 
ting and vivifying characters, has some. 
times been the subject of excessive ey. 
logy. He has been compared, in this 
plastic art; to Shakspeare, as though he 
were only inferior to him in wanting the 
graces of poetry. This appears to us an 
error, which even national partialities 
can hardly excuse, The very strict 
keeping of all the persons in the romances 
—the very marked characteristic features 
of all their speeches, even on trifling oc- 
casions—which seems so palpably to de- 
fine them—are proofs of the vast inferi- 
ority of their author to the poet with 
whom some have dared to compare him. 
There is nothing of this singleness either 
in the moral or the physical creations of 
nature. ‘There is more of colours and 
lines which are universal—more inter- 
mixture of shade with shade—more of 
gentle connexion and all-pervading har- 
mony throughout every scene—than the 
novelist can afford to suffer. He is com- 
pelled pelpemedy to discriminate his 
persons by fear lest his readers should 
confound them. They always secm 
conscious of their vocation, and appear 
almost as if they were acting parts, and 
anxious at every moment not to forget 
their cue, or deviate from the peculiari- 
ties allotted to them. Shakspeare had 
not need of this wearisome jealousy. 
He could permit each trait gradually to 
spread over the surface of the character, 
without fear that it would lose its colour- 
ing. He did not tremble lest his persons 
should lose. their peresemality, by the 
predominance of universal qualities. His 

rsons, therefore, while they can never 
be confounded, appear in the easy neg- 
ligence of nature—partake largely in ge- 
neral qualities—and excite universal 


sympathies. 
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Amonse the great. names which do 
honour to their coun 


most skilful professors who 


excelled in reducing. to! practice 





those principles which they found esta- 
blish >» Must be content to rank in our 
admiration second to the creative minds 
which taught them this use of their fa- 
culties. But the individual whose powe'- 
ful genius discevers and removes the er- 
rors and prejudices which impede the 
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ogress of a noble art—who clears its 
P thand leads it into the broad highway 
'f truth and simplicity, is entitled to unt- 
versal applause : to the gratitude of his 
country, nay, of the world—for the fine 
ats speak an universal language and are 
at peace with all nations—for discover- 
ing and opening new sources of pure 
Jeasure and instruction: and to the 

articular veneration of those who pro- 
ss his art, for raising its importance 
wid increasing its attractions by adapt- 
ing it to the taste, the puitoeop y, and 
feelings of the age. Such improvements 
have in our time been effected in the art 
of SCULPTURE; and we are indebted for 
them to CHANTREY. 

The very high degree of excellence to 
which this art was carried by the Greeks 
is to be attributed to the universal de- 
mand for fine works of sculpture which, 
from various causes, existed amongst 
them. Their worship, their politics, 
their manners, and ue state of other 
arts in those times, were all favourable 
to the increase and improvement of 
sculpture ; and the works which were 
lined in those auspicious times are 
consequently characterized by those cir- 
cumstances. ‘They relate to ideas of 
which we are ignorant, to feelings with 
which we cannot sympathize, to a 
stition which to us appears contemptible, 
and to purposes which we effect more 
readily by other arts of modern inven- 
tion. But the antient sculpture retains 
our admiration by the beauty of its exe- 
cution alone. After the revival of the 
arts in Italy, the gorgeous pomp of the 
Roman Catholic worship called forth 
anew the powers of sculpture, and the 
discovery of many fine works of the an- 
cients produced the taste to which we 
owe the works of Michelangelo and 
his disciples. Still it was in general to 
the eye only that sculptors thought of 
appea ing 5 and they were as frequently 
em aye on the figures of. Venus, Cupid, 
and Mercury, as on those of the pro- 
phets and saints. By an easy transition 
this taste degenerated into the insipidi- 
ties of Bernini and his followers, and 
the affected vagaries of the French school 
of the age of Rais the Fourteenth. 

In our English cathedrals we find 
man beautiful statues, recumbent and 
kneeling figures, of a date earlier than 
the Relernsation, ; some of which are 
hown, and most are supposed to be, 
the work of foreign artists. The appro- 
priate solemnity of these works is far 
Superior to the vain flutter of clouds, 
tubim, and seraphim, which was 
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subsequently imported ; but they did not 
afford sufficient scope to develope the ca- 
pabilities of the art. After the Refor- 
mation, the pictures and images in 
churches were destroyed, and sculpture 
was thenceforth saad to monumen- 
tal representations, in which every spe- 
cies of bad taste was abundantly intro- 
duced. 

A new impulse was at length given 
to the arts by the discoveries made by 
the King of Naples, in clearing the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the 
excavations which were afterwards ea- 
gerly prosecuted in Rome. These re- 
searches fortunately recovered from obli- 
vion innumerable pieces of exquisite 
sculpture, which excited universal atten- 
tion, and comparison of modern works 
with these selive of antiquity. Enor- 
mous prices were paid for these antiques, 
and for many wretched counterfeits of 
them ; and while an important advance 
in taste and judgment was actually made, 
we must not be surprised that many 
wealthy men affected virt%, and readily 
paid whatever was demanded for a ge- 
nuine antique, in the hope of being 
numbered among the cognoscenti. All 
this, however, brought in a new and 
severer mode of study among the artists, 
with a more diligent attention to nature 
and the antique, and has enabled some 
of them to exhibit performances much 
more on a level with the merit of those 
works than the insensible can feel, or 
the interested choose to own. The 
establishment of the Royal Academy 
settled a course of study both at. home 
and abroad, which developed the powers 
of English genius, till then unknown to 
the natives, and denied by foreigners.* 

But notwithstanding the respectable 
advance thus made by the English in 
art, it must be allowed that little pro- 
gress was made by any of its numerous 
eminent sculptors towards adapting 
sculpture to our own times, by freeing 
it from the dull devices and frigid con- 
ceits which effectually separated it from 
all human feelings, until the appearance 
of the subject of this memoir ; one whose 
only school was nature, whose course 
of study was acute observation and di- 
ligent ices and who by the unassist- 
ed vigour of his own powers has changed 
the course into which the current of his 





* Cursory Strictures on Modern Art, and 
particularly Sculpture, in England, previ- 
ously to the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1769. By Mr. Flaxman, R.A. 
The Artist, No. XII. 
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art had been misdirected, and conduct- 
ed it into a new channel, in which it is 
recognized on all hands as a source of 
delight and benefit. We shall endeavour 
to trace the progress of this -original 
genius, from the earliest consciousness 
of power and first ambitious wish to ex- 
cel, to the enviable pinnacle of success 
and reputation on which he stands es- 
tablished by his meritorious exertions. 

Mr. Chantrey was born at Norton, a 
small village on the borders of Derby- 
shire, on the 7th of April 1782. His 
ancestors were in respectable circum- 
stances, and engaged in agricultural 

ursuits. He was very young when he 
ost his father, and being an only child, 
was brought up with great tenderness 
and care by his mother, (who is still 
living to rejoice in his success,) until he 
was old enough to adopt a profession, 
when that of the law was fixed upon, 
and it was resolved to place him in the 
oflice of a respectable solicitor at Shef- 
field. He had previously attended the 
school at Norton, and in his intervals of 
leisure had amused himself with model- 
ling in clay. We never heard,however, 
that his works were then very wofider- 
ful, or that, like the late worthy presi- 
dent of the academy, he was accounted 
a prodigy in childhood. 

On the day appointed for the com- 
meneement of those legal pursuits 
from which he has so providentially 
escaped, he arrived at Id an hour 
before the time his friends had appointed 
for meeting him. In the course of his 
cadena to dlp ne anxious 

our, ne stopped to at some figures 
in the window of one Ramsay, a carver 
and gilder. Whilst he on these, 
with simple admiration, he resolved to 
become an artist; and forgot in a mo- 
ment the chancellor, his woolsack, and 
all the train of dignities with which the 
young fry of lawyers regale their imagi- 
nations. His determination was fortu- 
nate for his country, which has never 
wanted attornies, barristers, or judges, 
but really stood in need of such a sculp- 
tor. He was soon established with 
Ramsay as an apprentice, but the em- 
ployment which he found in his service 
was little calculated to advance his pro- 
press in. sculpture. His ardour was 
owever indefatigable: all his leisure 
time was devoted to drawing and model- 
ling, and he omitted no opportunity of 
ying from nature. Much of this 
study was necessarily secret, on account 
of the envy or ill humour of his master : 
the approbation of his mother was long 
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his only encouragement ; but at | 
the merit ofthe groups and figures wh; 

sures which 
he produced attracted some notice, . 
continued three years with Ramsay, ang 
then purchased the remainder of };, 
engagement ; they separated with my. 
tual satisfaction. 

By the advice of his more judicioys 
friends, particularly of Mr. Raphae| 
Smith, he came to London in 1802, and 
began to apply himself diligently 1 
the study of sculpture. But in the same 
year he commenced an intended toy; 
through Ireland and Scotland, which, 
however, extended no farther than Dub. 
lin, where his progress was stopped by 
a dangerous fever. Upon his recovery 
he returned to London, and recom. 
menced his studies with renewed ardour. 
His application was rewarded with rapid 
and important attainments. Already he 
conceived those unerring principles of 
art on which his present reputation is so 
solidly founded. ‘The bust of his friend 
Raphael Smith, one of his earliest pro- 
ductions, evinces, by its free and natural 
style a hand guided by truth. The bust 
of Horne Tooke also belongs to this 
pesiod, and is remarkable for its expres- 
sions of acuteness and profundity. In 
1810 Mr. Chantrey fixed his residence 
in Pimlico. The easy, natural, and ex- 
pressive style of his busts immediately 
obtained for him extensive employment. 
In this department it is generally ad- 
mitted that he stands unrivalled. He 
soon afterwards sented, in public 
competition, a design for a statue of the 
King, for the City, which was approved 
in preference to all the others ; and he 
accordingly executed that fine statue 
now in Guildhall. 

The county-committee for erecting a 
monument to commemorate the public 
services of the late Lord Nelson, having 
invited designs for a monument to be 
raised in the sea at Yarmouth, near the 
shore of the hero’s native county, Mr. 
Chantrey. furnished a design which 
evinces the boldness and originality of 
his genius. On the extremity of a wind- 
ing mole, considerably advanced in the 
sea, he proposed to erect a colossal statue 
of the great admiral one hundred and 
thirty feet high. Beneath his feet, and 
so composed as to form an extensive 
base, were to be seen the prows of the 
ships taken by him from the enemy. 
The star on his left breast was to be 
illuminated during the night as a Pharos 
for mariners. The sublimity of these 


ideas Was quite beyond the comprehen- 


sion of the committee, who committe 
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Jamentable error of dedicating an 
yea Doric column to the sapealiey 
ofa British admiral. 

the sublimity of Chantrey’s con- 
jons was first developed in all its 

Tier in alae rego aracens 

memory oO ary Ann, daughter 

34 Tehnes of Hafod. This sinmeel 
ynaffected, athetic composition, repre- 
sents the Slsadhely incident of a lovely, 
aflectionate, “gs a maiden ex- 

iring in the arms of her afflicted parents. 

What is there in ancient art to affect us 
likethis heart-rending scene?—Theagon- 
ied mother presses to her lips the hand 
of the beautiful sufferer, thus nearly con- 

Jing her own face; while the father, 
in calmer but not less profound grief, 
bends over his child, and supports her 

ing head. Her pallet and pencils, in- 
=. of the cultivated elegance of her 
mind, lie abandoned by her side, with 

a toll of music, on which appears the 
propriate inscription— 

; “ Angels ever eight and fair 

“Take, oh take me to your care!” 

This group invariably costs the spectator 
atear: and when had English sculpture 

is power till Chantrey gave it? 

‘Mr. Chantrey availed himself of the 
first opportunity afforded by circum- 
stances, to examine the great works of art 

; and this opportunity occurred in 

1814, when the f. Pot Buonaparte had 
placed within the reach of. our in- 
uisitive. countrymen the spoils with 
which that plunderer had. enriched the 
jure at the expense of the enemies of 
France. He again viewed these works 
in 1815, previously to their partial re- 
storation to their owners. It was on his 
fturn from this second. tour, that he 
modelled the famous monument of the 
Wo female children of the Rev. W. 
Robinson and Ellen Jane, his widow, 
win Lichfield cathedral, a work suffi- 
Ment Blone to immortalize its author, 
Neve ‘shall we forget the sensation 
ich it produced Ho first exhibited 
tSomerset-house: many a tear did these 
O¥ely sisters call forth, and many a 
mtal heart they reminded of irrepara- 
toss. The public discovered with 
prise, that marble could affect their 
eeines ; aud the fame of Chantrey was 
maely and rapidly spread. 


he following observations of a judi- 


. 



























S critic on this exquisite work were 
hed, as he assures us, in Lichfield 
dral, on a fine summer’s evening, 
the monument directly before him. 
ese are not common-place forms, 
‘imitations of Venuses, Crone. and 
Bw Montuty Mac.—No. 81. 
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Hebes ; but they faithfully and feelingly 
resemble the persons of young and lovely 
maidens. ‘These are represented as lying 
on a couch: the head of the eldest im- 
pressing the downy pillow; and that of 
the youngest reclining on the other’s 
bosom. One of her arms is beneath her 
sister’s head, and the other extends over 
the body. In one hand is a bunch of 
snow-drops, the blossoms of which are ap- 

arently just broken off, but not withered. 
The faces of both incline towards each 
other with apparent affection ;—the eye- 
lids are shteod, and every muscle seems 
lulled into still and serene sleep: all the 
other bodily members partake of the same 
serenity and repose. The arms and the 
legs, the fingers, the very toes, are all 
alike equally slumbering: the drapery is 
also smooth and unruffled, and is strictly 
in unison and harmony with every other 
part of thedesign. .The whole expression 
seems to induce silence, caution, and 
almost breathless solicitude in the ob- 
server. A fascinating and pathetic sym- 
pathy is excited ;—at least these were the 
effects and sentiments produced on my- 
self in contemplating it alone, and to- 
wards the close of day. Analyzing it as 
a work of art, and endeavouring to esti- 
mate its claims to novelty, beauty, and 
excellence, 1 must own that all m 
powers of criticism were at length sub- 
dued by the more impressive impulses of 
the heart. With these sensations, and 
with mingled emotions of admiration at 
the probable effects of English art, and 
the appeals of nature through this me- 
dium, I was turning away from the fas- 
cinating group, when the — song 
of a robin which had perched in the ad- 
joining window, diverted the tram of re- 
flection, but touched another chord of 
the heart, which vibrated in perfect har- 
mony.” * 

Another admirable production.of this 
master isin the chancel of Caverswell 
church, in Staffordshire. It isa kneeling 
figure of Lady St. Vincent, delightfully 
simple and unaffected in its devotional 
expression. ‘The statue of Lady Louisa 
Russell, one of the daughters of the 
Duke of Bedford, is also a most happy 
effort. This pretty sprightly child stands 
on tiptoe, fondly cherishing a dove in her 
bosom ; a beautiful personification of in- 
nocence, grace,\.and simplicity. ‘This 
statue is now at. Woburn Abbey in com- 





* Britton’s Lichfield Cathedral, pp. 50, 
51. Pl. xvi. is avery clever representation 


of this beautiful monument, engraved by 
3 K 


Le Keux, after Mackenzie. 
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pany with a group of the Graces from the 
chisel of Canova; an association which 
affords no inadequate estimate of the two 
artists. ‘The Graces may attract our ad- 
miration, but the child will interest our 
hearts. We owe this most lively figure 
to the artist’s determination to refute the 
puny critics who pretended to think he 
could not represent a child awake. The 
monument of the two children at Lich- 
field procured Mr. Chantrey several com- 
missions for similar subjects. Perhaps 
no representation of a lost child can be 
so grateful to the eyes, so soothing to the 
heart of a mourning parent, as the ee 
ing figure, which records the melancholy 
separation of affectionate hearts in the 
gentlest manner, and s sts the con- 
solatory hope that the beloved object 
shall hereafter awake to eternal happiness. 
A beautiful figure of this description, the 
infant daughter of Sir T. Acland, was 
this year exhibited at Somerset-house, 
and is noticed in our last volume, (p. 716.) 
Wethink it superior to either of the Lich- 
field figures taken separately; but there 
is a charm in the combination of these, 
a sentiment in their sisterly fellowship, 
their union in death, most propitious for 
the artist who knew so well how to avail 
himself of the ideas it suggested. The 
sleeping child of Mr. Boswell of Auchyn- 
leck, is another delightful personification 
of infant innocence, beauty, and repose. 
In all these recumbent figures, the atti- 
tudes are varied so judiciously, naturally, 
and gracefully, that when viewed alto- 
ther in the sculptor’s room, nothing is 
arther from the spectators mind than 
any impression of monotony or repetition. 

Te was not till the year 1818, that this 
great artist was elected a Royal Academi- 
cian. We know that great bodies move 
slowly, and that the mere act of incor- 
poration frequently benumbs the facul- 
ties of individuals; otherwise we should 
find it difficult to account for the impolitic 
conduct of the academicians in neglect- 
ing so long -to strengthen their corps 
(ex as it has frequently been:to an- 
noying attacks) by such an accession of 
talents. 

In 1818; he visited Rome, Venice, 
and Florence, and many other places in 
Italy, to examine the choice works of 
art which contain. It is pleasing 
to observe the warmth of admiration 
with — he ae —— t com- 
petitor ova, Who 1s to u 
‘ust to his ish friend. ¢ Above al 
modern art.in Rome,” writes Mr. Chan- 


trey, ‘* Canova’s works are the chief at- 
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tractions. His latter productions are of 
a far more natural and exalted shenouats 
than his earlier works; and his fame x 
wronged by his masterly statues which 
are now common in England. He is ex 
celling in simplicity and in grace every 
day. An Endymion, for the Duke of 
Devonshire, a M alen, for Lord Liver. 
pool, and a Nymph, are his latest works 
and his best. There is also a noble 
equestrian statue of the King of Naples— 
the revolutions of its head have kept 
pace with those of the kingdom. A poet 
in Rome has published a book of sop. 
nets on Canova’s works; each production 
has its particular sonnet—of their excel. 
lence 1 can give you no information.” 

Our limits will not permit us to describe 
minutely the excellent statues of Presi. 
dent Blair, Lord Melville, Dr. Anderson, 
Mr. Horner, and others, in which, rely- 
ing on truthand nature, on characteristic 
resemblance, and dignified and easy at- 
titudes, he has represented British ‘dig. 
nitaries, statesmen, and philosophers, in 
their British dresses, wuhout derogation 
from the dignity which other artists have 
imagined to be exclusively imparted by 
Greek and Roman costume. His monu- 
ment in St. Paul’s to Major-gen. Haugh- 
ton is — known ; and he has 
others in great forwardness in memory of 
Generals Bowes and Gillespie, and Col. 
Cadogan, destined for the same national 
repository. Among his busts, those of 
John Rennie, the civil engineer, of Pro- 
fessor Playfair, and West, and his mo- 
dels for Wordsworth and Walter Scott, 
are selected by some connoisseurs as su- 
perior; but they are all so natural, easy, 
expressive, and characteristic, that we 
believe a preference can only be founded 
on the abject not the manner in which 
it is executed. : 

Several commissions have been given 
to Mr. Chantrey for poetic groups and 
figures of his own choice, and we confi- 
dently anticipate from some of these, 
works which will rival the most famous 

rformances of the ancient sculptors. 

‘arned by our decreasing space, we re- 
luctantly quit this subject; and if we 
have refrained from touching on the pr'- 
vate character of this distinguished 1- 
dividual, it is because he is yet living, 
and will, we hope and believe, long, re- 
main amongst us. The public has litte 
to do with the private lives of artists; 
but every spectator of Chantrey’s works 
must feel that the artist possesses a heart, 
and many will own with us that it cap- 
not be a one. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Mr. Kean’s FAREWELL PERFORM- 
ancss—(concluded from last month. )— 
The next of Mr. Kean’s performances 
after those which we noticed in our last 
was Reuben Glenroy in Yown and 
. To the larger portion of this 
fntastical character his powers are de- 
cidedly unfitted. He has no majesty of 
to shine through a coarse or a 
rustic garb—no pomp of utterance to 
ive importance to trite sentiment—no 
ignity of manner which can preserve 
distinction to its pelenes among the 
familiar scenes of modern existence. 
He cannot look like a deity in broad- 
deth—nor make common-place seem 
oracular wisdom—nor gracefully wave 
vulgarity aside—like the great actor for 
whom this part was written. Yet it 
has two scenes of terrific passion, and 
seyeral little touches of sil pathos scat- 
tered amidst its dull moralities, in 
which he amply vindicated the truth of 
nature, and his own intimate communion 
with her sanctities. Nothing could be 
more-heart-searching than the manner 
in which he told the story of his wrongs 
totheir author, or more affecting than 
his gentle way of stopping the elder 
roy from making any inquiries 
which might touch on the cause of 
his own miseries. The piece—with the 
signal exceptions of Kean and Munden 
was miserably cast; and has‘not been 





Mr. Kean’s approaching departure 
occasioned the revival of Macleth—a 
tragedy seldom of late acted at this 
theatre. The idea of this play; as we 
first:saw:it:acted, has a vaster space in 
ourmemories than that of any other, 
and.we go to its representation with an 
eer-recurring yet ever disappointed hope 
of seeing again some dim image of what 
we remember. We contemplate the 
Yast. sweep of the green curtain, as we 
Were wont to look on it with greedy 
eyes; and prepare ourselves for a visual 
© on that majestical crime and suffer- 
hat iron majesty of the North in 
biden time—which once awed and 
mMed our souls. ‘The curtain rises— 
© blasted heath is discovered — the 
usic plays among the hills, approach- 
rer and nearer, to usher in the 
nd we feel our old sensations 
Teviving. ot the illusion is Ae 
*# once, on the appearance of the prin- 
al actors. . Except in Mr. Macread - 


Mach th, which was unsupported by 
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any ‘‘ worthy partner of his greatness,” 
we have seen no performer in this 
play who did not shock all our recollec- 
tions and sympathies, since that unfor- 
otten night when Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons last appeared together on the 
scene. ‘The greater part of Mr. Kean’s 
performance was butchery. There was 
nothing in him for supernatural solicit- 
ings to work on—no sensibility to un- 
earthly impulses—no eye for things un- 
seen by ordinary vision. The glory and 
the dream of the character were gone, 
and he was left a common sic om 
He started at the air-drawn dagger, as if 
it had been real and wielded by a mor- 
tal hand ; spoke of the “ jump”? from 
‘* this end and shoal of time” to * the 
life to come,” as though it were a leap 
for harlequin ; played tricks with the so- 
liloquy on life; and fiercely contested 
with the ghost of Banquo, as with an 
enemy of flesh and blood. The scene 
after the assassination of Duncan is a 
noble exception to the general ccnsure ; 
—and,; indeed, when we think on it, we 
arealmost ashamed to have spoken 
slightingly of any piece of acting which 
includes so awful and tear-moving a pic- 
ture. The voice heard on the stair-case 
half-choaked with guilt and terror, which 
we feel at once to be a recent mur- 
derer’s—the wild eagerness of the en- 
trance with the daggers—the frightful 
stupor in. which he almost mechani- 
cally replies to Lady Macbeth’s questions 
—the more frightful recurrence to sense, 
when agonizing recollections. rush on 
him as he looks at his bloody hands— 
his instinctive a at the word 
“* prayers” in his description of the at- 
tendants, as though he felt his utter di- 
vorce from all holy things—and his bit- 
ter expression, ‘‘ i could not say Amen, 
when they did say God bless us,’’ every 
syllable of which seems to fall in strange 
disinarnsis on the soul—are ra 2 
vocal proofs of that genius which Mr. 
Kean, in his least successful efforts, 
never suffers to be doubtful.—Mr. Ellis- 
ton’s performance of Macduff highly 
pleased us. It was truly energetic, spi- 
rited, and affecting. As this old favour- 
ite has not of late been thought able to 
perform edy—in which he once di- 
vided public opinion with the best of 
the serious actors—we were extremel 
lad to see this idea so well refuted. 
There is nothing more pleasant than to 
find one whom we long have. admired 
thus coming out, as it were afresh, to 
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rove that ‘his spirit is unsubdued, and 
his heart as young as ever. It is a per- 
sonal consolation to us, who see in the 
decline of those who have excited the 
warmest delight in our bosoms, the 
visible remembrances of our own decay, 
and in their. continued and renewin 
vigour, repair our own energies, an 
feel the spirit of boyhood vigorous and 
undecaying within us. 

Mr. Kean’s Brutus, like his Macbeth, 
was rather a performance marvellous in 
detached passages, than harmonious in 
its Mt at impression. This, however, 
was not his fault, but that of the au- 
thor, or rather compiler of the tragedy. 
There are no links of connexion, conk 
ever subtle, between the Brutus of the 
first act, and the Brutus of the last, un- 
less general expressions of a love to 
freedom be regarded as_ sufficiently 
discriminating character. His ideocy 
in the early scenes is not so much like 
wisely assumed madness, as real but in- 
termittent folly. He one moment stings 
his oppressors by the most caustic sar- 
casm, which could only tend to the 
discovery of the cheat ; the next relapses 
into seeming forgetfulness ; and anon 
tells, without the least motive, the. trick 
by which he had fulfilled the Delphic 
oracle, and derived an omen of his at- 
taining the r wer. His meeting 
with Sextus on the other hand, hear 
the story of his outrage, pouring val 
curses on the miserable ravisher, and 
casting off for ever the veil of madness, 
are coneeived with singular felicity, and 
executed with great skill. But again, 
his speech from the ae ee in 
the historians is so t, sO pas- 
sionate, so characteristic’ of a mind 
arisen from its long restraints, and so 

tent to awaken the souls of a people 

om their moral sepulchre—is elabo- 
rately poor and Semen, impossible to 
have proceeded from the lips of Brutus, 
or to have touched one fibre of a Ro- 
man bosom. Instead of dwelling on the 
wrong, he speaks but littleexcept of the 
individual misery, and gives a long and 
affected description of Lucretia’s beau- 
ty and virtues. We can conceive of 
nothing worse in the millinery stile of 


ore flimsy, artificial, and fri- 
git—than ths h, which is attri- 
ted to a mind first expanding itself to 


execute long-cherished plans of ven- 
sean and to deliver a people from 

ir chains. The fearful conspiracy of 
the sons of Brutus—originating in the 
darkest. spirit, and cemented by the 
most. horrid -rites—is softened into the 
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weakness of an enamoured youth who 
attempts to fly with the king’s daughter. 
and thus leaves the sentence of Brutus, 
murder instead of a sacrifice. Indeed 
it- would: appear as though the tre 
motive for his rigidity were not love for 
Rome, but a desire for his own renown. 
for when Publicola dissuades him from, 
his purpose, he replies b giving an 
elaborate description of the facies which 
he had thrown down, to remove the 
jealousies of the people—asks “shall no 
one but Valerius love his country ?”— 
and boasts that he can shew as much 
firmness as his colleague. Mr. Kean’s 
representation of the fool is clever, 
though he appears far too apprehensive 
ever to have been spared by the Tar. 
quins. By far the finest part of his 
pen wn is his exultation over the 
all of the royal statue—his casting off 
the last vestiges of disguise—his proudly 
stepping forth as in newly-recovered 
life—his hardly-suppressed indignation 
while he listens to the tale of Sextus, 
and his terrific turning on him with 
curses, every word of which seems to 
blast and to wither. _ It is the grandest 
conceivable picture of a soul, set free 
after long compression, walking forth in 
all the terrible majesty of its nature, and 
feeling even in. its rage, contempt, and 
anguish, a strange joy from the exer- 
cise of its renewed energies. The latter 
scenes ‘are exceedingly inferior. No- 
thing but classic dignity and grace, of 
which he is wholly destitute, can recon- 
cile us to a deed which would not be 
possible if it were not Roman. We 
cannot imagine Brutus torn and dis- 
tracted by contending emotions. The 
struggle makes his conduct the more 
monstrous. A true stoic must see no- 
thing but patriotism and duty—his course 
niust be straightforward, without doubt, 
or relenting—nature must not be ad- 
mitted to a:moment’s hearing, or the 
artificial man would give way to the 
natural... Brutus, doubtless, went on 
unshaken, ** heaved no sigh, and shed 
no tear,” proceeded through his work 
as a judge, with singleness of purpose, 
and thus set am example of a stern dis- 

of affection, when patriotism de- 
manded it, which gave to the Roman 
republic its savage, unbending air, and 


enabled its sons first to conquer nature, 
and then to subdue the — Mr. nasa 
can give no dimage of this stoic here 
ieapeelial she trial is eduld only appear 
cold and. unfeeli 
wisely does .not o 
then he should play not Brutus, 


, and therefore he 


attempt it. or 
w 
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certainly was not given to hysterics.—A 
young gentleman, with a voice of much 
sweetness, but little power, an elegant 
cast of features, and graceful action, 
made his first nme) as Titus; and, 
especia lly in the tenderer passages, was 
Senate. Brisa 
were several very beautiful 
touches in Mr. Kean’s Octavian—espe- 
dally in his fond lingering over the 
of Floranthe, and the bursting 
‘oth of his rapturous surprise on the 
discovery that she had lived only for 
him—but the wild ranting did not be- 
come his lips, nor the rags his person. 
Mr. Kemble was the more picturesque 
but Mr. Kean the gentler lover. 
r. Kean’s Richard the Second,which 
he performed once to a scanty audience, 
has more of quiet beauty than any other 
of his characters. He speaks of kingly 
reverses, of blighted hopes, of graves, 
and worms, and epitaphs, in the sweet- 
et tones we ever heard. Nothing can 
be more affecting than his resignation of 
the crown, in which bitter sarcasm min- 
gles's0 finely with the sorrow—or his 
vain attempt to look at the paper where 
his faults are registered—or his dashing 
down the glass, because it does not 
shew his face altered in accordance with 
his fortunes. The play, though more 
thickly studded with poetic beauties 
than’ almost any other, is, as a whole, 
y tedious in the acting. 
We did not greatly admire Mr. Kean’s 
Leon, in the gross and absurd play of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife, which 
has surely no recommendation but the 
names of its authors. His assumed folly 
was as thin a disguise as in Brutus. His 
asertion of his rights, however, was 
sitited and manly; though the transi- 
ton from abjectness to masterdom, was 
not'so striking as in Luke, where it 
seemed like the change of an Arabian 
tale. We hoped to have seen him in 
this which he chose for his first 
, and which elicited one or two 
the brightest flashes of his genius. 
the did not play it, nor Sir Edward 
lortimer, which is one of the most 
0 and masterly of his perform- 
ees; He repeated several of his cha- 
tts more than once—Othello five 
uMES——encouraged by houses which, 
ougn not generally crowded, were, on 
Whole, extremely well attended for 
fason. On Saturday the 16th, he 
this leave, after acting Richard the 
ard with even more than usual energy. 
mpathy and admiration of the 
rth-on. every opportunity 
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throughout the piece, and was almost 
overwhelming at its close. After loud 
calls, Mr. Kean came forward, pale and 
agitated, and in a low, but very sweet 
tone, delivered an unaffected and pleas- 
ing address of farewell. The applause on 
his retirement was universal and long pro- 
tracted, and was crowned with cheers 
nine times heartily repeated. Most 
earnestly do we wish him health and 
are ier Mee succession of brilliant and 
appy nights while he is from us—and 
a welcome on his return, as full-hearted 
as grateful remembrance can offer. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

This beautiful theatre was re-opened 
for the winter season on Monday the 
18th of September, after having under- 
gone fresh embellishments, according to 
the liberal custom of its managers. ‘The 
seen round of the front of the 

oxes, of the ceiling, and of the pro- 
scenium, is now a soft green, which is 
set off by slips of pale yellow, while the 
national decorations of the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle, remain as before, ex- 
cept that their gilding is refreshed and 
brightened, so as to harmonize with the 
fresh colouring. A new chandelier, in 
an urn-like shape, with the King’s arms 
at the bottom, and a circle of roses 
about the middle, lighted with brilliant 
burners, and surmounted by a rich 
canopy studded with crystal drops, is 
suspended from the centre of the roof. 
A strip of dark green, painted to re- 
semble festoons, and richly gilded, de- 
scends from the top of the stage, to be 
elevated or depressed as scenic effect 
may require; and a magnificent drop 
scene, representing a curtain of green 
damask, falls from immediately behind 
it, and completes a scene of soft and 
unwearying brilliancy. The only de- 
duction from our pleasure in con- 
templating this renewed interior,. is the 
dingy red of the back of the boxes, 
which was offensive last season, and 
now is rendered more conspicuous by 
the neatness and the beauty of the de- 
corations which have been lavished on 
every other part of the theatre. 

The first performance of the season 
was Romeo and Juliet, the sweetest of 
tragedies, which cannot be read or seen 
too often. Miss Wensley, the fascinating 
Rosalind of last season, appeared for the 
first time in the lovely and intense cha- 
racter of its heroine. Notwithstanding 
the usual disadvantages of a first ap- 
pearance in a new line of character, and 
more than usual interruption from the 
galleries, she displayed singular tendér- 
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“Nese, grace, andenergy. Nothing could 
be more delicious than her way of 
stopping her lover—‘‘I know thou 
wilt say, aye;” or the fullness of heart 
with which she added — ‘“ and I will 
take thy word”—ia the exquisite 
scene in the garden. She threw into 
the whole of the scene more of serious 
beauty, and therefore played it more in 
the true spirit of the poet than even 
Miss O’Neil, who infused into her 
performance too much of a graceful 
coquetry, inconsisteut with the fervid 
and deep emotions of Juliet. Her scenes 
with the nurse were beautifully playful. 
In the higher tragic scenes she displayed 
great capability for the intensest order of 
acting; and if her attitudes sometimes 
appeared overstrained, and her voice was 
too. loudly exerted for its strength, it 
was eusy to perceive a principle of 
beauty and grace in the very error,which 
proved what she will do when she be- 
comes accustomed to the tragic scene. 
Mr. C. Kemble’s Romeo was as gallant, 
as passionate, and as gentle as it was 
wont to be—and more we cannot de- 
sire. 

The Beggar’s Opera, sadly curtailed of 
fair proportion, introduced Miss Greene, 
who has been greatly admired at Bath 
and Dublin, to a London audience, in 
the sweet character of Polly. Her figure 
is elegant, her eyes dark and expressive, 
and her manners lady-like and engaging. 
Her voice is clear and powerful, her ear 
correct, and her style of singing un- 
borrowed from any of her rivals. A 
slight occasional harshness alone inter. 
feres with the pleasure of her hearers. 
She has not that volume of sweetness 
which Miss Stephens pours ever forth ; 
and perhaps her difference from that 
best favourite of the public, in their 
most brilliant passages, is not unlike 
that between an exquisite crystallization 
of clear water and a limpid and living 
stream. She brings a great addition to 
the musical strength of the house,which 
now only wants a first-rate male singer 
to complete an operatic excellence un- 
rivalled within our memory. Why does 
not Mr. Sinclair come back, and bid 

rival Italy? . 

e managers of this theatre, with 
the’ copious liberality which charac- 
terizes even their failures, have engaged 
the dancers from the Opera-house, 
whence they have been so. sadly ex- 


eluded. The audience, however, on the 
first night, did not relish the novelty. The 
ballet of Joconde, which is founded on one 
of La Fontaine’s most exceptionable tales, 
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though divested of indecencies of 
and ee by the best twirls of “ 
French school, did not please. The eye 
was too lavishly and the ear too scant 
fed. The middling classes who {jj : 
English theatre desire a deeper interest 
than mere dancing can give, and q 
greater attention to propriety of costume 
than French dancers are usually te. 
quired to observe. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 

A new piece, in three acts, founded 
on the celebrated story of Trenck, has 
been produced at this + tend with great 
success ; yet the peculiar interest of the 
memoir is widely removed from the 
dramatic. It arises not from strikip 
and crowded incidents, but from lone 
progression, and, instead of being con. 
centrated in a point, is spread over sad 
and silent years. It is, indeed, the very 
want of varied action which gives the 
air of awful loneliness to the narrative. 
We are subdued to the sameness of the 
dungeon, so that it does not weary us, 
as the eye of the heroic prisoner became 
accustomed to its gloom. The slightest 
vibration is audible amidst its stillness. 
A little earth moved away—an indica- 
tion of softer mould—a stone beginning 
to loosen—seem events as momentous 
as the strangest turns of fortune. We 
seem to have measured years, as we read 
on—and to have participated in all the 
long endurance of the noble struggler 
against the horrors of a living grave. 

‘e' feel the truth of the poet’s ex- 
clamation— 

** Action is momentary— 

The motion of a muscle this way or that; 
Suffering is long, obscure, and infinite.” 
But the “long, obscure, and infinite,” 
cannot be exhibised on the stage. It is 
surprising, therefore, that the dramatist 
should have succeeded so well with such 
materials. Trenck, in his piece, is re- 
presented as thrown into prison by the 
machinations of a rival in 7 who, by 
a forged letter, causes him to be sus- 
pedted of sending intelligence to the 
enemy. The interest is excited by his 
efforts to escape, which are twice frus 
trated, when on the point of success— 
the last time,-after he has worked his 
way through a subterranean passage 10 
the outside of the garrison. But, happily, 
a grateful youth,whose life he had saved, 
discovers the villainy of his foe, steals 4 
letter from the wretch’s belt which con- 
tains full proof of the victim’s innocence, 
and rushes in with the king’s pardon at 
the moment when Trenck, after his 
stupendous toil, is about to be com 
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signed again to his dungeon. This 
mode of treating the chilling subject 
nately skreens from execration 

the realauthor of Trenck’s unparalleled 
i e vain and hollow-hearted 
Frederick, sometimes, as in contempt of 
humanity, denominated ‘‘ Great”—the 
feothiaking despot — the philosophic 
daveemaster—to whom religion was 
matter for a sneer, and human beings 
machines to play with. The language, 
however, of the drama is good, the situa- 
tions well contrived, and the music di- 
versified and pleasing. The scenery is 
admirably conceived and painted. ‘The 
scene of, the dungeon, where the pale 
ive is seen through the massive bars, 
loosens the stupendous weight 

ofiron from his limbs, and lets it fall 
ilyon the earth, and then climbs 
the walls to a fearful chasm, at the ex- 


tremi of which he is working his way 
i 





t and freedom —has a reality 

ich is almost mage We feel the 
icy chill of the place running through 
our vens, and giving way only to the 
throb of intense anxiety for the success 
of the prisoner’s toils. T. P.- Cooke 
looks and acts the unconquerable suf- 
ferer to the he —and rere ge re 
feelingly and sings bewitchingly as his 
diseee—but the charm of the tilece is 
Miss Kelly’s performance of Lionel 
Schell, the hoy who discovers the forgery 
of Trenck’s enemies, and procures his 
How full of life and animal 
s—how sweetly jocund—how gaily 

and thoughtlessly happy—does she ap~ 
peat, before a weight of care and 
itude comes over the young heart! 

v sparklingly does the spirit of hope 
and pleasure rise up afterwards in spite 





of cage and dissappointment, and 
pel! What a freshness she throws 
into acommon-place, as she tosses her 
© of gold in the air less and less 
iiely while she listens to a tale of sor- 
W, and at last catches it, with des- 
it resolution, and puts it, half afraid 
Herself, into the 
ith how intense an earnestness does 
€lsten to Trenck’s labours beneath 
earth, and strive to warn him of his 
ager! With what a face of hypocriti- 
penitence she kneels to the villain, 
Sings a song of plaintive cant, while 
thes the letter from his belt and 
atutes the apple - woman’s bill ! 
with how captivating an archness 
ie triumph in her honest roguery! 
te best we have ever seen of those 
Hendres of acting, where the per- 










™ 
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former is to shew one face to the party 
deceived, and another to the spectators. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The performances of this theatre have 
been much livelier and pleasanter since 
our last notice. One of the airiest and 
most vivacious of them is a revived 
piece of the elder Colman, entitled The 
Suicide. This sounds paradoxical, but 
itis true. Life, we have often heard, is 
a jest, but death in its most awful form 
seems no subject for laughter. The idea 
of making the stage a Court of Ease to 
the Old Bailey, suggested in The Critic, 
is improved on by-an author who offers 
his services as an assistant to the coro- 
ner’s functions. The truth is, however, 
that the piece seems scarcely to have 
been designed as serious; the Suicide 
being little more in earnest than his 
hoaxing friends, and the whole having 
the air of a fantastical masquerade. 
“« They do but jest—poison in jest—no 
offence in the world.” A young linen- 
draper, bolder even than Soho Gilpin, 
calmly resolves to dissipate all his for- 
tune in luxurious excesses, and then to 
bid adieu to the world when it is ex- 
hausted. A sentimental lady, who loves 
him, assumes male attire to preserve 
him from himself, becomes one of his 
gay companions, and is consulted as to 
the best mode of bravely dying. She 
advises poison, and gives him a dose of 
harmless medicine as a deadly potion ; 
which he drinks, after making himself 
completely intoxicated with wine and 
brandy. When he recovers his senses, 
he is frightened a little, and at last re- 
lieved by a confession which restores 
him to life, and love, and virtue. ‘The 
piece, notwithstanding its appalling title, 
is a mere extravagant fancy, light as the 
gossamer, and extremely well suited to 
summer spectators. Charles Kemble’s 
acting as the hero is exquisite, and com- 
pletes the midsummer masquerade. It 
is as hard to believe him a retailer of 
tapes. and ribbons, as to conceive a 
haberdasher calmly resolving to measure 
out his days and cut the thread of his 
existence. He gets drunk with the 
most gentlemanly grace in the world. 
Among his companions are an author 
and a player, copied very happily from 
Joseph Andrews, and oe 5 happily em- 
bodied by Williams and J. Russell. 
Their quarrel, recriminations, and em- 
braces, are wrought up to the highest 

itch of the ludicrous. The prodigal. 


as also another precious pair of asso- 
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ciates, two most amusing varieties of 
cowardice, a starch blusterer and a va- 
pouring bully, represented by Connor 
and Farley to the life. Their duel scene, 
with its reiterated kickings, passes the 
bounds of decorum, and would gain 
“by losing all its grossness.’’ Mrs. 
Mardyn looks very beautifully, and plays 
very spiritedly as the pretended Dick 
Rattle. There is a lively catch, begin- 
ning “‘’Zwas you, Sir,” performed by 
Tobine’s companions, which has more 
the air of being really sung by a jovial 
party than any we have heard on the 
stage. 
he new comedy of The Dog Days in 
Bond Street, is of a purer water thanT7he 
Diamond Ring. Its plot is, indeed, slight 
and simple; but not on that account 
unsuitable to the taste of Haymarket 
spectators. ‘They seem to have no idea 
of intrigue —at least behind the curtain. 
They enjoy two comedies and a farce in 
one evening, which contain, upon a fair 
average, two incidents and a half. A 
few broadly ludicrous situations—a few 
spirited outlines of character—a few 
palpable hits at the reigning extravagan- 
cies of fashion—and a few neat puns 
and well-sounding patriotic sentiments 
—make a comedy in three acts, which is 
sure to receive their applauses. Most 
of the pieces, like this and the last, ex- 
hibit something very like a hoax, which 
the audience enjoy as if they were parties 
to the jest. The new comedy turns 
entirely on the scheme of a young man 
at an hotel in Bond Street, to relieve his 
friend from the consequences of his ex- 
tra cies, by writing to his uncle an 
account of his decease, which brings 
money for funeral expenses, and the old 
ntleman up to town to arrange the af- 
irs of his lamented nephew. The uncle, 
with his daughter, who is disconsolate 
for the imaginary loss of the youth whom 
she had loved, arrive at the very hotel 
where the nephew and his friend are 
residi A series of amusing lies, 
laughable perplexities, and whimsical 


situations, arise out of this juxta-position, 


terminated in the usual way by disco- 
very, forgiveness, and marriage. Accord- 
ing to the prologue, the piece is written 
by alady resident in Jamaica, from her 
recollections of the manners of her na- 
tive land; and some familiar allusions to 
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ilism, must surely have been sypp); 
G some male friend of the anthor het 
are as tiresome and vulgar as any thing 
of the kind out of Belsher’s tap or Black 
wood’s Magazine. With the exception 
of these—and a long speech about an 
oak and a honeysuckle, which is fit op) 
for the Irish bar—the piece is an elegant 
and spirited trifle. The cool impudence 
of Jones, who performs the aan 
friend, is singularly happy. Mrs. Mar. 
dyn is interesting in spite of sables and 
sentiment, neither of which usually be. 
come her; and Mr. Liston, though his 
great power is in the stupid, contrives 
to throw into the part of a clever knaye 
no small number of his own indeseri- 
bable graces. 

This theatre has been encroaching a 
little on the. province of the English 
Opera, by the performance of musical 
pieces, and the engagement of the first 
of English singers. ut the manager of 
the latter establishment has no right to 
complain—for he suffers it to err from 
its original purpose, when he neglects 
to engage the first-rate vocalists, and 
depends on lively little farces and inte- 
resting melodrames for attraction. This 
theatre—though made delightful by Miss 
Kelly, the most delightful of actresses, 
and her ingenious associates—is not quite 
what it should be. We would rather 
hear Mr. Braham there, supported by 
Pearman and Miss Carew, and an 
admirable orchestra, than at the Hay- 
market, where there are none of these; 
but we would rather hear him under all 
disadvantages at the last, than not at 
all. His noble and _ richly-cultivated 
voice—his power to enchant with Italian 
grace, or to melt by plaintive simplicity 
at will—the enthusiasm and almost in- 
spiration with which he pours forth a 
glorious sentiment, or expresses an he- 
roic passion—will ever insure him a 
deep as well as widely-extended admira- 
tion, in spite of the occasional infelict- 
ties of his manner, and the dreary tricks 
of art in which he too often indulges. 
He has appeared as Henry Bertram in 
the charming melodramatic opera of 
Guy Mannering, to most full and most 
delighted houses. The smallness of the 
theatre allows the rare treat of catching 
every delicate turn of the voice in ac 
cordance with the sentiment, and 0 
drinking in the rich stream of sound 
with luxurious facility ; but is very unfa- 
vourable to the general effect of a drama 
so yaried and romantic. The piece 
addressed almost as much to the eye 
to the ear—the national music g''* 
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ality to the scenery,and the scenery aid 
the influences of the music—and their 
hlended charm transports us to the land 
of mountain and rock, to stupendous 
caves and the shores of the ocean, and 
thrills us with the wild superstitions, or 

ights us with the grotesque peculia- 
rities, of the inhabitants of the rugged yet 
peavtiful region. We painfully miss, 
therefore, the rude and dim pieces of vast 
heath—the masses of overhanging rock 
stained with a thousand storms—and the 
lovely view of Ellangowan Castle glit- 
tering in the tee sunshine above 
the luxuriantly wooded shores of the bay, 
with the blue waves tenderly rippling to 
the bushes and fragments of rock—which 
wehave so often gazed on at Covent Gar- 
den, and thought it pleasure enough so 
to gaze; and can scarcely reconcile our- 
selves to’ the Haymarket “ pictures in 
little.” ‘The piece, however, is exceed- 
ingly well supported, considering that 
this is not professedly an operatic com- 

r. There is Liston, the prodigious 

mine—Mrs. Garrick, unaffected, as 
Lucy Bertram, who sings the ballad of 
Orest thee, babe, very pleasingly—Miss 
Corti, with foreign airs and graces, as Ju- 
lia Mannering—Russell, more endurable 
in Dandie Dinmont than any one could 
beexpected to be after Emery—and Mrs. 
Dalton, a respectable sketch of Meg 
Ménilies in water-colouring. The only 
‘unpleasing circumstance in the ar- 









jon of a number of singularly inappro- 
ptiate songs. This in general is of little 
lence, as most operas “‘ have no 
al at all,” and, if the airs are 
od, we care little for the appositeness 
of thre: rene But there is an atmo- 
ete Of sentiment over Guy Mannering, 
eh should not be dissipated by fo- 
Kigm melody. ‘ Love’s young dream,” 
indeed, ‘with its collocation of words so 
sitely Horatian, and its soft breath- 
‘Of luxurious melancholy, can scarce- 
‘Mout of place anywhere, when so 
tetuily sung by Braham ; but a bra- 

itom Cerentola is absolute discord 

the Scotish hills. We hope that 
#. Corri will not insist on repeat- 
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ing this description of elegant offence on 
any future occasion. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

Two new pieces, one of a serious and 
the other of a ludicrous description, havé 
been produced at this interesting theatre 
since our last, and have been very often 
repeated. The first, entitled The Victim, 
is a judicious alteration from Miss Bail- 
lie’s tragedy of Rayner, which is rich 
with the ‘sad embroidery” of her 
fancy. ‘There is one scene conceived in 
the purest spirit of tragedy. A lady 
whose lover is condemned to die for a 
crime which another has committed, 
tries to move the mother of the true cri- 
minal, now at the point of death, to 
procure a confession from him which © 
may save the guiltless. The opposition 
thus ' Tilted’ betreti the deepest af- 
fections of human nature—their struggles 
in their utmost force, and agony, and 
sweetness—is one of the most interest- 
ing which the heart can conceive. 
There is also a speech where the same 
earnestly affectionate girl describes to 
her lover how she will soothe his cap- 
tivity, which seems writtensto make us 
feel at once all the pure gentlenesses 
which belong to woman. To this beau- 
tiful expression of feeling, and to the en- 
treaties addressed to the mother, Miss 
Taylor gives more adequate expression 
than we believe could be attained by any 
actress of the larger theatres. 

The other novelty—called Stop Thief, 
or the Horrors of the Forest—is a pleasant 

iece of extravagance, founded on the 
idea of a rustic mistaking a company of 
strolling players, whose caravan has 
broken down in a wood, fora band of 
robbers. ‘The performers act players as 
well as might be expected. Miss Cope- 
land is very lively as the manager’s 
daughter ; and a little boy, one of the 
Master Ridgways, who is supposed to 
have been trained to make apologetical 
speeches, and who introduces them on 
all occasions, gives one or two speci- 


mens of his art, in a tone of theatrical 


humility which does high credit to 
his instructors. 















a.» understand that his Majesty and 

Meble Directors of the British In- 
mon have left most of the finest por- 
‘Comprised in - ge 20g which 
utely closed, icularly those by Van- 
dyek, “in the Gallery ie dies ecg as 
aples of excellence in portrait, to be 
‘SW Montuty Mac.—No. 81. 
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copied, for the improvement of the stu- 
dents—properly the protegés of these 
illustrious patrons. 

There is something in the execution’ 
of these portraits, as well as those by- 
Rubens, that British art has hitherto 
been unable to reach. Our painters can 
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give force, character, breadth, and every 
thing but that rich transparent colouring 
which so much resembles life, and for 
which the Flemish masters are so justly 
celebrated. It is to be hoped the pre- 
sent opportunity may lead to some im- 
provement in this respect. | 

Brighton Gallery.—A gallery of Paint- 
ings has been opened at Brighton, 
which contains several fine works: 
among which are, a ‘* Moses striking 
the Reck,” by Nicolo Poussin, formerly 
in the Houghton Gallery, and com- 
bining all the well-known beauties of 
design and colouring peculiar to that 
great master; an original ‘“‘ Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” by Parmigiano, painted 
for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, which, 
for harmony of composition and rich- 
ness of colouring, deserves equally the 
encomium of the connoisseur aad the 
admiration of those less experienced ; 
an exquisitely finished portrait of Mengs, 
by himself; and a “ Cupid in Vulcan’s 

orge,” by Domenichino—the Cupid is 
particularly beautiful ; the expression of 
countenance, and grace of the head, as 
he archly shews his mother the sharp- 
ened point of his arrow, and the ease 
and repose of the whole contour of the 
figure, are sweetly wrought, which, with 
the deep shade enveloping the back 
ground, and throwing a softness over 
the colouring, affords one of the most 
voluptuous evidences of the magic of 
the chiaro oscuro. This painting com- 
bines so finely the masterly disposition 
of light and soft colouring of Corregio, 
with the beauties of expression produced 
by Domenichino, that it is a contested 

oint, to which of these t artists it 
is to be attributed. In addition to these 
are numerous specimens of the Italian, 
Dutch, English, and French schools ; 
and perhaps the most splendid collection 
of De Loutherbourg extant, comprising 
thirty-one paintings. 

Siderography.—A_ French artist, M. 
Guillot, pe MT of assignats, has 
claimed for his countrymen the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Perkins, Fairman and 
Heath, evidently without having ascer- 
tained the nature of their process. M. 
Guillot lays ‘‘ claim to the priority of 
the invention of engraving in relief on 
copper, by the pressure of a plate en- 
3a by incision (encreux) on steel.” 


e inventors of this valuable art do not 


claim the discovery of engraving in relief 
on copper; it constitutes no part of their 
process of multiplying copper or steel 
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engravings. The method adopted by the 


French artists to multiply engravings 
is not practicable, and is acknowledged 
by M. Guillot to have been abandoned 
long since. What Sarees man could 
suppose that copper, having been pressed 
into a steel engraving, although made 
harder by the operation, could indent 
by its relief, another copper plate, with. 
out enlarging each, and thereby distort. 
ing and injuring the engraving? \. 
Guillot, after claiming for his country. 
men this invention, says it is worth no. 
thing, and points out the reason why. 
He says (and we perfectly agree with 
him), ‘ copper, when strongly pressed, 
experiences in all its parts an extension 
proportioned to its degree of annealing, 
and to its thickness. The difference 
between two impressions in copper has 
been found to amount, in the eagle and 
in the figure of liberty, to two cen- 
timeters 25-100ths (a line): hence the 
identity is destroyed.” M. Guillot has, 
we think, fairly proved, that although 
the French artists long ago conceived 
the idea that engravings might be multi- 
plied, yet they could not put their ideas 
into practice, and, after many experi- 
ments, it was given up. 

Sir Thomas Picton.—The monument 
voted by Parliament as a testimony of 
national gratitude for the eminent ser- 
vices of this truly distinguished and gal- 
lant officer, has just been completed. 
It is erected on the north side of the great 
dome, in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
and is near that of the brave Admiral 
Hood. The monument itself is at once 
highly honourable to the national cha- 
racter, and justly descriptive of the me- 
rits of the dlustrions deceased. On a 
pedestal of white marble is a finely exe- 
cuted bust of the gallant General, which 
is admitted by all who knew him to be 
an admirable likeness. On the left 1s 
the figure of a veteran soldier, as large as 
life, exulting in the ever-memorable suc- 
cess of the British army on the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of June, 1815, while his 
countenance at the same time shews his 
anguish of heart for the loss of this brave 
officer. On the right, Britannia, holding 
a palm of victory in her right hand, 
points out the hero to the spectator ss 
a proper object of imitation, while 
Fame is about to crown him with a 
wreath of laurel. The monument | 
admirably executed, and does great cre 
dit to the talents of Mr. Gahagan, the 
sculptor. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


SONNET, TO MIRANDA, 


How fair and lovely on her virgin leaf 
Yon blushing Rose, the queen of every flower, 
Breathes her sweet spirit on the summer hour, 
And seems to mourn her bright reign is so brief. 


Do thou, Miranda ! spare her tender grief, 
And kindly pluck the beauty from the bower, 
Soon thy breast, with sweet reviving power, 
She still may bloom, of every flower the chief.— 


Blest be that hand | ungather’d, she had died, 

Wasting her fragrance on the chilly night, 

And unenjoy’d—so, pure and heavenly bright, 
Thy charms shall fade, and Love thee too deride, 
Ifthou thy beauty to Love’s hand deny, 

To grace his breast, sweet-blooming, ere it die. 





SONNET. 


I saw thee in thy young years blossoming, 
A fair unfolding rose, that to the rays 
And breath of heaven yet timidly displays 
Its growing bosom—beauteous was thy Spring. 
And now, that infant season on the wing, 
Pleased we behold thee in the Summer blaze 
Of ripen’d beauty—blushing at the praise 
That eager hearts to virgin-altars bring. 


0, like the eye of morning in the east, 
That strikes admiring votaries to the earth 
In adoration—Beauty, hail to thee ! 
In the chaste homage of our souls carest, 
Bloom on, fair flower, thy time of love and worth, 


Then pour thy fragrance on eternity. 





i 
. STANZAS TO - 


By the Author of “ Astarte” and “‘ Melancholy 
Hours.” 


Yes!—Thou art wed !—I know it all— 
Yet why remind me of my pain }— 
Why let that magic smile recal 
Hopes that must never bloom again ? 


fF: -- is the wish, that “ Time’s cold wing 
“May all the griefs I feel remove;”— 
future years no balm can bring, 
To heal the pangs of slighted love ! 


Nol—now, life’s fairest scenes must be 
- Aweary waste of tedious hours ;— 
A glo y, cheerless blank to me, 
thorns usurp the place of flowers ! 










apse 
“The past j—it now might almost seem 
_ The phantom of a fever’d brain — 
: But that to prove ’twas not a dream, 
mine image and my griefs remain ! 


j—tis a cleerless gloom, 
_ that has no ray of hope for me— 
Sav what is veil’d beyond the tomb, 
And shrouded in eternity ! 


Mendo not tell me “ I shall live 
To think on thee without regret ;” 
Time may teach me to forgive, 
teach me to forget ! 


‘not, “ when Love has ceased to burn, 
hen Reason shall my passion end ; 
calmer hours I may return, 
ad claim the sacred name of—Friend!” 

























No, never !—friendship such as mine 
Were like the fatal Simoom’s breath 

To souls as good and pure as thine, 
Blasting the flower it loves with death ! 


We'll meet no more !—may smiling years 
Stil] o’er thy path new blessings shower : 
And may the memory of my tears 
Ne’er rise to damp one festive hour ! 





THE AGED LOVER. 


What tho’ the power that boyhood gives 
To Beauty’s beam, 

No more within this bosom lives 
To gild its dream : 

It was a dream, a fitful ray, 

That well deserved to fade away. 


And yet the trance was passing sweet, 
Like music’s strain 

To him whose ear shall never greet 
Her notes again: 

So dearly o’er my memory steals 

The joy no future hour reveals, 


Oh, Ellen! Fancy’s wildest dress 
Was wove for thee, 
And stol’n her brightest powers to bless 
Thy infancy : 
But youth soon ceased the cheat to hide, 
And manhood cast hier garb aside, 


The charm is pass’d-—thy loveliest smile 
Fades on my soul : 
No more thy looks my fears beguile, 
My tears controul : 
Raptures cease tc thrill my breast, 
Time has bid desire rest. 


But yet, tho’ passion burns no more, 
I love thee still - 

Tho’ Fancy’s glowing reign is o’er, 
And my heart chill 

With worldly frost and wintry care, 

Oh, Ellen ! Love still lingers there. 


Then let Life’s storm of sorrow still 
Unceasing rage, 

Hope’s last unblighted blossom kill, 
And mock my age 

With visions of my youthful day, 

And joys that with it pass’d away :— 


Still, still I love !—years cannot roll 
So grimly past, 
That they shall fright it from my soul: 
_ ‘Warm, bright, at last 
The spark shall burn—my guide o’er Time’s 





dark sea, 
And my soul’s treasure—in cternity. 
J.P. K. 
SONNET. © 


There’s a language that’s mute, there’s a silence 
that speaks, 
There is something that cannot be told, 
There are words that can only be read on the 
cheeks, 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold, 
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There’s a look so expressive, so timid, so kind, 
So conscious, so quick to impart; 

Tho’ dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 


This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 
In vain we attempt to suppress : 

More prompt it appears from the wish to controul, 
More apt the fond truth to express. 


And oh the delights in the features that shine, 
Thé raptures the bosom that melt, 

When blest with eaeh other this converse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt ! T. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF THE POEM OF 
MARCIAN COLONNA. 


Hail! star of promise, hail! whose radiance bright 

Shines *mongst the brightest with the loveliest 
light: 

Fain would this weak and tributary lay 

That homage to thy wondrous genius pay, 

Which sure from sterner hearts thy verse would 
steal ; 

For where’s the heart but must its 
feel? 

When chilling fear reproves the vain desire, 

And whispers, still be silent and admire, 

Then grateful memory brings to mind the hours 

Enliven’d, cheer’d, instructed by thy powers, 

And bids me, tho’ unknown, undaunted raise 

The voice of warm, sincere and ardent praise. 

Sacred and dear for aye that hour shall be 

Held in the annals of sweet poesy, 

When on the ear of favour’d England first 

The magic music of thy numbers burst : 

With sound like that half mournful, and half gay, 

Some meek brook murmurs as it rolls away 

Beneath the placid moon-beam, who the while 

Illumes its surface with her silver smile. 

Still tho’ the beauty of thy early song 

Gave promise fair of nobler themes ere long, 

Yet none nor deem’d, nor hoped, so soon you’d 
twine 

*A lay so grand, so tender and divine, 

That it alone would wreath thy brows with fame, 

And with our proudest bards enroll thy name. 

Go on, and with a genuine poet’s fire 

Still sweep the chords of thy enchanted lyre : 

And could I tell what chord thou strik’st the best, 

I'd bid thee touch it oft’ner than the rest ; 

But it were easier, when on high we view 

The rainbow’s painted arch, to say what hue 

Looks to the eye most lovely, than to tell 

When most you shine, and where you most excel. 


ELLen JANET. 


influence 


London, Sept. 1820. 





THE EVENING HOUR. 


This is the hour when memory wakes 
_Visions of joys that could not last ;— 
This is the hour when fancy takes 

A survey of the past ! 


She brings before the pensive mind 
The hallow’d scenes of earlier years ; 
And friends who long have been consign’d 
’ To silence and to tears ! 
The few we liked—the one we loved— 
A sacred band !—come stealing on ; 
' And many a form far hence remov’d, 
And many a pleasure gone ! 





* Marcian Colonna. 
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Friendships that now in death are hush‘q- 

And young affection’s broken chain; 

And hopes that fate too quickly crush'd, 
In memory bloom again! 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quickly flown — 
Tint after tint, they died away, 

Till all atlast were gone ! 


This is the hour when fancy wreaths 
Her spells round joys that could not last ; 
This is the hour when memory breathes 
A sigh to pleasures past ! 
August, 1820. 





A METATHALAMIUM,* 
OR, THIRTY MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGgE, 
Written in 1772. 
The praises why should I withhold 
Of one unused to tend the fold, 
And eke with shepherds dally ; 
Yet aid me, shepherds, to rehearse, 
In strains Arcadian, neat and terse, 
The praise that’s due to Sally. 


She is at least as much divine 
As Harriot, Lucy, Caroline, 
As Julia, Bell, or Sophy ; 
Nor will the Muse withhold her aid, 
But soon you’ll see my bride array’d 
In many a tuneful trophy. 


Ye poets all, go tell the Muse, 

Her choicest phrases she should use 
With such a theme to tally ; 

And should she glide into the room, 

And ask me, what was beauty’s bloom ? 
1’d bid her look on Sally. 


Full thirty years or more have seen 

My Love, who never tript on green, 
Nor danced o’er hill and valley, 

Yet still she’s dearer than before, 

Tho’ thirty waning moons, or more, 
I’ve call’d her now my Sally. 

Attend, ye married dames, the lay, 

While further it presumes to say, 
Nor fears to be mistaken, 

That, were we to set off just now, 

The Lord o’th’ Manor of Dunmow 
Would scarcely “ save his bacon.” 

STREPHON.[ 





* Metathalamium is used to signify post-hyme- 
neal, as Aristotle entitled a book of his Metaphysics 
from its coming after his Physics. Poets in general 
have, been fond of Epithalamiums, and one of them 
(Spenser, I think) has a Prothalamium; but surely 
a Metathalamium must be more gratifying, and 
appear as a more propitious omen. 

+ Our late beloved Sovereign is said to have 
jocularly proposed this journey to his Queen, as 
soon as he became acquainted with the meaning of 
it. Personal graces, indeed, are necessarily short- 
lived. It is pretty well known that old Lady Sun- 
derland, once Lady Dorothy Sidney, and the Sa- 
charissa of Waller, meeting the poet in company 
many years afterwards, asked him, in raillery 4s it 
is said, “ Pray, Mr.. W. when will you write fne 
verses upon me again?” ‘ When you are youns 
again, Madam,” said the poet. It maybe observed, 
liowever, that true piety, virtue, and amiableness 
of manners, are always young.—These then are the 
better parts of beauty, because they are not liable 
to depreciation, or decay. 

¢ The Greek Strephon is tantamount to a name 
which is far from being uncommon in England. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 
CONGRESS OF WELSH BARDS. 

An Eisteddfod (or sitting of Bards) was 
held on the 13th and 14th of September, at 
Wrexham in Denbighshire, under the pa- 
tronage of the Cymmrodorion in Powys, Sir 
W. W. Wynn, bart. president : the object of 
which was to rescue from oblivion the an- 
cient lore of Cambria, and to encourage liv- 
ing merit, by awarding prizes and premiums 
for the best poems and essays on various 
subjects. A great concourse of people 
flocked from all parts of the principality and 
the adjoining English counties. At eleven 
o'clock on the 13th a large assemblage of 
rank, beauty, wealth, and talent, welcomed 
Sir Watkin to the Town-hall, who declared 
the object of the meeting in a very patriotic 
address, which was followed by a very able 
appeal to the feelings of the company, by 
the Rev. Walter Davies, rector of Manafon. 
The learned gentleman observed, that at the 

Eisteddfod, held in the reign of Edward 

. at Carmarthen, the following question 
was put to the Bards:—‘* What is the pur- 
pose andend of holding an Eisteddfod ?”— 
when David-ab-Edward, a Flintshire gentle- 
man,immediately replied —‘*‘ Remembrance 
ofthe past, consideration of what is,and judg- 
ment of what should be in future.” Speak- 
ing of the ancient British language, Mr. 
Davies observed, ‘‘ Few living languages 
have undergone such trying vicissitudes as 
our own, and yet surviving all! It has sur- 
vived the revolutions of ages unknown ; it 
has survived the exterminating mandates of 
telentless foes, as well as the freezing apathy 
of its own sons.” 

The Bards were then requested to recite 
any stanzas which they might have writtea 
on the occasion; when many a simple 
tusti¢ stood up, and both delighted and 
astonished the audience by their modesty 


‘ae talent. 
le successful candidate for the first 


ze, on“* Pa beth yw Awen?” (What is 
oetical Genius ?) was requested to declare 
+-(here an interesting pause occurred, 
eyes looked towards the place where 
sat,)—no one answered—the seal 
m, and the author proved to be 
vnmth James of Dolgellan, but now-a 
atper at Oxford: Mr. W. Davies read the 
glyn, (or Epigrain), which was highly ap- 
moved of.—There were nearly 50 others on 
ne same subject. 
_*m& second prize—“ Hiraeth Cymro am 
Wiad mewn bro estronawl,” which can- 
ot be er translated—it literally means 
‘4h longing of a Welshman for his native 
hen in a foreign country.” On this 
there were several excellent poems— 
Rev, E.. Hughes of Bodfary ; Thomas 
of Liverpool ; and the late J. Jones 
eabigh ;-but the one written by Evan 
fms of Trevriw, Carnarvonshire, was de- 
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clared the best. 


The same anxiety prevail- 
ed when the author was called upon to de- 


clare himself. Mr. Evans was present, and 
stood up, amid the loud plaudits of the 
company. He is avery young man. He 
was requested to recite his Ode, which he 
did in a manner that greatly affected all 
those who understood the language. 

The third and grand prize, on ‘* Marwo- 
laeth ein diwedder Frenin Stor III. (The 
death cf our late Sovereign George III.) was 
next introduced, when Robert Davies of 
Nantglyn, near Denbigh, was declared the 
successful candidate: on this subject, too; 
the Rev. E. Hughes, Mr. Thomas Jones, of 
Long Acre, London, and several others, 
wrote excellent poems. Robert Davies was 
desired to ascend the platform, where an 
elegant Bardie chair was placed. The Rev. 
W. Davies addressed him in a very appro- 
priate speech, and seated him, then put 
around his neck a beautiful medal (repre- 
senting the Chair). The Bard recited his 
Ode in a very impressive manner. 

Two Essays in the English language, on 
‘“*The Ancient History of Britain, and the 
Life of Arthur,” gained each a premium: 
the first by the Rev. J. W. Rees of Cascob, 
Radnor, (who being present read it;) and 
the other by the Rev. J. Hughes of Brecon. 
Between the recitations the Welsh harpers 
performed, relieved by the Royal Denbigh 
band. In the evening a Concert was given 
at the Assembly Room, which was crowded 
to an excess. The vocal compositions were 
well executed by Mrs. Corran, Miss Hall, 
Master Clough, Mr. C. Smith, of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Parry, editor of the Welsh Melodies, 
assisted on the harps by Mr. E. Jones, Mr, 
Cunnal, Mr. H. Humphreys, Mr. W. 
Hughes, &c. &c. 

On Thursday morning, the 14th, the 
Town-hall was literally thronged at an early 
hour, to witness the competition for the 
Silver Harp. Ten harpers sent in their 
names; but the contest ran betwixt Richard 
Roberts of Carnarvon (blind and lame) and 
B. Cunnah of Rhuabon, who were obliged 
to exhibit three times before it could be 
decided. ‘The feeling of the audience was 
however decidedly in favour of the poor 
blind man, who was at length declared the 
best ; and he was invested by the fair hands 
of Mrs. Cunliffe (Lord Crewe’s daughter) 
with the silver harp in miniature. It is 
impossible to describe the rapturous accla- 
mations which followed; and the grateful 
heart of the minstrel bespoke his feelings— 
he said, ** I claim no merit to myself, for 
all talent flows from God.” The Dadgei- 
niaid, cr Cambro-Vocalists, were called upon 
to sing Pennilion (or stanzas) for a medal, 
accompanied on the harp by Rich. Roberts: 
this was quite a novel scene, and excited 
much mirth and entertainment. —Lewis 
Maentwrog was declared by the umpire 
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(Mr. Parry)to be the best ; and he was pre- 
sented by the President with asilver medal. 

Charles W. Wynn, esq. M.P. the Rev. R. 
Heber, and many other gentlemen, address- 
ed the meeting in a very energetic manner, 
recommending that the Eisteddfod should 
be encouraged, as it would tend to improve 
the morals, and enlighten the minds of the 
loyal and brave natives of Cambria. 

In the evening another concert was 
given, chiefly selected from Welsh Melo- 
dies, arranged with English words, for the 
occasion, by Mr. Parry. Nothing could sur- 
pass the delight which prevailed in the 
room, particularly when the Cambro-Voca- 
list sung with the harp, and Mr. Parry 
gave a translation (written by the editor of 
the Cambro-Briton,) after the manner of 
the Ancient Britons. 

On the Friday morning the committee met 
to grant gratuities to Bards and Minstrels, 
Charles W. Wynn, esq. in the chair ; when 
a handsome piece of plate was voted to Mr. 
Parry, for his zeal in the cause of Cambrian 
literature in general, and for his indefati- 
gable exertions in managing the Congress. 

In the afternoon Sir W. W. Wynn gave a 
dinner to nearly 500 persons, being his 
Annual Agricultural Meeting at Wynnstay. 

Thus concluded a meeting, which reflects 
the greatest credit on all those who patron- 
ized it. We should not be doing justice, 


were we to omit mentioning the Rev. J. 
Jenkins of ~~ 4 the Rev. Walter Davies, 
e 


the Rev. J. W. Rees of Cascob, the Rev. D. 
Richards of Llansilin ,secretary), the Rev. 
Thomas Richards of Berreiw, Mr. Thomas 
Jones of Long Acre, London, and Mr. Lewis 
of Wrexham, who all exerted themselves 
to promote the interest of the Eisteddfod.* 
Both the morning and evening meetings 
closed with—God save the King. 


Discovery of Classical MSS.—The Abbé 
Amadeus Peyron, professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the University of Turin, has dis- 
covered some fragments of Cicero ina MS. 
from the Monastery of St. Colomban di 
Bobbio, a town on the Trebia, in the king of 
Sardinia’s dominions. This MS. contains 
important new readings of orations already 
known, and confirms the identity of several 
texts which have been cruelly tortured by 
indiscreet critics. It contains, besides, frag- 
ments of the orations, Pro Scauro, pro M. 
Tullio, in Clodium, orations which are un- 
fortunately lost. Some of these fragments 
had been already published by M. Mai, after 
a MS. of the same library of St. Colomban, 
preserved in the Ambrosian library at Milan; 
so that at the first sight those two MSS. 
would appear to have originally made but 
one. But the difference of the writing, that 
of the ment, the circumstance that one 
of these MSS. is written in three columns 


* The next will be held at Carnarvon 
(1821); but it is ramoured that a Congress 
will be held in London. 
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and the othet in two, as well as that seye;a) 
deficiencies in the Ambrosian MS. are s, 
plied hy that of Turin, leave no room 4 
doubt of their being copies essentially dif. 
ferent. 

Method of unrolling the Herculanean Msg 
—We learn that the numerous experiment, 
of Sir Humphrey Davy to unrol these ma. 
nuscripts have proved unsuccessful. The 
following is the method which has lop 
been pursued, and by which many many. 
scripts have already been unrolled. It j, 
performed in a manner at once very simple 
and very ingenious (qualities which are 
usually found combined in the most usefy| 
inventions.) Every manuscript looks exactly 
like a piece of charcoal cut into the sha 
of an ancient volumen, and it requires the 
greatest care to prevent it from crumbling 
into mere coal-dust. For this purpose, the 
outer part is covered with very small pieces 
of skin applied to it with a light glue or |i- 
quid gum. The roll is suspended on two 
ribbons, fastened to an upper board, which, 
with two parallel supporters, forms a sort of 
frame, of the shape of a Greek pi {m). The 
roll is, moreover, tied with two smal! threads 
to two pegs, which, being gently turned, un- 
fold it by very slow degrees. As far as the 
whole of what was seen outside has been co- 
vered with skin, and glued together, to pre- 
vent its falling to pieces. The pegs are of 
course fastened on the upper board also, and 
the beginning of the volume is drawn up- 
wards by them, so as always to leave the 
unexplored part of it resting on the ribbons 
by means of its own weight. The sice- 
boards have no other use than that of sup- 
porting the upper one. I wish I coul: make 
this description quite clear to those who have 
not seen the thing itself; but the simplest 
machinery is often very difficult to be de- 
scribed. 

** It is impossible to avoid the loss of some 
parts of the manuscripts, which the violent 
action of the heat, combined with other ac- 
cidents, has either melted together, or so 
completely fastened, that they cannot be 
drawn asunder entire ; but these blanks are 
not nearly so numerous as might be expect- 
ed. ‘The writing of the Grecian manuscripts 
is so uncommonly beautiful, that it makes 
the task of decyphering them, as fast as 
they are unrolled, comparatively easy ; the 
Latin ones are much more difficult. The 
whole of the inside of the rolls is black ; 
but a slight difference of shade renders the 
ink sufficiently perceptible. The invent‘on 
does the highest honour to the man who 
first conceived the possibility of unrolling 4 
piece of charcoal. illions of well-inform- 
ed men would have thought it absurd to un- 
dertake it. 

“ There are in all seventeen hundred m2- 
nuscripts in the Studio, of which three hun- 
dred are already unrolled. The eyes of all 
the amateurs of classics are anxiously turn- 
td to the discoveries which may be made by 
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means, and they are justly impatient 
to see the result. Hitherto, the most va- 
juable of the works which have been un- 
, are a treatise by Epicurus, and several 
others by his disciple Philodemus, on music, 
ic, virtue and vice.” 
The First Chain Bridge in Great Britain. 
tain S. Brown, R.N. has just com- 
pleted the chain-bridge across the river 
Tweed, and it is now open for the passage of 
cartsand carriages of all descriptions. The 
river is 437 feet from bank to bank, and the 
bridge across it is without any central su 
to the astonishment of the beholders. 
Itsappearance is at once extraordinary and 
magnificent; and if found to answer the 
€, as it is confidently expected to do, 
itsapplication to other rivers must be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country at 
We understand the expense is mo- 
derate, and that the builder, Capt. Brown, 
undertakes to maintain it for many years 
free of expense. We mention the work as 
the first of the kind in this or any other 
country; and the magnitude of the design 
and concern ; will render it worthy of being 
recorded as unexampled. Captain S. Brown 
is the manufacturer of chain-cables, of the 
improved kind, at Limehouse, which have 
become so very general in the navy. 

Electric Fluud.— An extraordinary pheno- 
menon was lately observed at Thorncliffe 
Ironworks, near Sheffield. During a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm the workmen, in 
presence of all the resident proprietors, were 
casting a tilt-shaft, about 5 tons weight, in 
a perpendicular mould: when the casting 
was neatly complete, the liquid mass sud- 
denly shot up, like a cataract of fire from 
the orifice of a volcano, and, mingled with 
clouds of heated sand, fell in red-hot flakes 
on every side. Of about 40 persons present 
22 were burnt more or less severely, nine of 
whom are since dead. The immediate cause 
of this unparalleled catastrophe seems be- 
yond ascertainment. From any failure of 
the cast-iron moulds it could not be—they 
were found perfect after the accident : from 

sture within the pit seems nearly as im- 
wssibie, the casting having been compara- 
ely Completed before the eruption. It is 
the opinion of the proprietors that some 
Mmunication took place between the 
cetric fluid, with which the atmosphere 
ms highly charged at the time, and the 
tense Sulphurous vapour arising from the 
ght column of molten mineral in its 
Ix, whereby an explosion, resembling 
tthquake in violence and noise, was oc- 
























Magnetic Electricity. — The celebrated 
I naturalist, Oersted, has discovered a 
Ml of producing magnetical effects by 
} Of electricity. The apparatus em- 
“yea tor this purpose is so powerful, that 
A melt an iron wiré 6 inches long 
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a great influence upon metals: and that the 
magnetic needle may be made to vary 60 
min. by its influence. These effects seem 
to indicate laws of magnetism entirely un- 
known hitherto. M. Oersted continues his 
experiments on this interesting subject. 

Botanical Curiosity——About two years 
ago the newspapers announced the arrival of 
a considerable botanical curiosity in the 
University of Cambridge, namely, the Tree 
Pink, from the island of Seriphos, in Greece ; 
sent, in a living state, to the botanical gar- 
den of that university, by Mr. Rawson, of 
Halifax. This plant, the Dianthus fratico- 
sus of Linnzeus, is now in full power at Cam- 
bridge. It blossomed for the first time upon 
the 17th ult. in the evening. This beauti- 
ful shrub, promising so great an ornament 
to the green-houses -of this country, has al- 
ready attained the height of two feet. The 
stem is twisted, woody, brittle, and hard, 
covered with a dark cloven bark; the leaves 
grow in tufts, and the flowers, which are nu- 
merous, are solitary. The petals are shorter 
than when the plant flowers in its native 
country, but exhibit a very beautiful appear- 
ance. 

. RURAL ECONOMY. 

Reaping Corn.—The French claim the 
merit of a new discovery of great import- 
ance to agriculture and public economy, in 
the advantages which, according to them, 
result from the practice of reaping corn be- 
fore itis perfectly ripe. This theory, which 
has just been promulgated by Mr. Cadet de 
Vaux, originates with M. Salles, of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Beziers. The following 
are the particulars:—Corn, reaped eight 
days before the usual time, is, in the first 
place, secured from the dangers which 
threaten it at that time: this is only acci- 
dental; but a positive advantage is, that 
the grain is fuller, larger, finer, and that it 
is never attacked by the weevil. The truth 
of these assertions has been proved by the 
most conclusive comparative experiments 
upon a piece of corn, one half of which was 
reaped before the usual time, and the other 
half at the degree of maturity fixed by the 
ordinary practice. The first portion gavea 
hectolitre of corn more for half a hectar of 
land. Afterwards an equal quantity of flour 
from the wheat of each portion was made 
into bread; that of the corn reaped green 
gave seven pounds of bread more than the 
other in six decalitres. Lastly, the weevil 
attacked the corn which was cut ripe; the 
other was exempt from it. The proper time 
for reaping is that when the grain, on being 
pressed between the fingers, has a doughy 
appearance, like the crumb of bread just 
hot from the oven, when pressed in the same 
manner. 

Mulberry Trees.—In an historical account 
of Fruits lately published under the title of 
“‘ Pomarium Britannicum,” is an interesting 
description of the Mulberry-tree, to which 
the author adds, ‘* Should a few spirited 
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land-proprietors make the experiment of 
grubbing ‘up their hedge-rows, and plant- 
ing fences of mulberry-trees, 1 have no doubt 
but that in a few years they would reap as 
good a profit from their hedges as from their 
corn. It would find immediate employ for 
many labourers, and would in time require 
the assistance of thousands of the lowet 
classes to gather the leaves, and attend to 
the breeding and feeding of the silk-worms, 
the winding of the silk, &c. Indeed, the 
whole process is calculated as an employ for 
the aged and the infirm, who being unable 
to do laborious work, must now, of neces- 
sity, add to the weight of the parochial taxes. 
I am (says Phillips) fully of opinion: that it 
would be the foundation of a permanent re- 
duction in the poor-rates, which must con- 
tinue to augment, unless employ be found 
equal to the increase of the population. 
Felling of Timber.—Mr. T. A. Knight has 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that there 
is a striking difference between the proper- 
ties of spring and winter felled timber ; 
the former absorbing much more moisture 
than the other. He is of opinion, that oak- 
timber would be much improved if the tree, 
after being barked in the spring, was per- 
mitted to stand till the following winter. 
Preservation of Fruit Trees.—To prevent 
gumming, or that spontaneous exudation 
which injures the growth of the tree, horse- 
dung, clay, sand, and pitch-tar, form a com- 
position, with which, after the fruit-trees are 
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cleaned and tied up, their trunks and stem, 
are to be completely covered. 

Elder.—The leaves of the elder-tree are 
often put into the subterraneous paths of the 
molés, to drive them from the garden, jy 
fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, corn, or veget. 
ables, be wiped with the green leaves of elde, 
branches, insects will not atiach to them. 
An infusion of these leaves in water is eooq 
to sprinkle over rose-buds and other flowers 
subject to blights and the devastations of 
caterpillars. 

New Era in Agriculture !— Major-genera| 
Beatson, on a farm of 300 acres at Knowle, 
Tunbridge Wells, since the year 1813, says 
he has’ proved, that by light or shallow 
ploughing, on a stiff soil with one horse, 
without lime or dung, and without fallow, 
he can raise crops of wheat and other grain, 
at the ‘expense of 5/. an acre, equal or supe- 
rior to those of his neighbours, in expense, 
in lime, and labour of cattle, of 16/. an acre. 

To destroy Caterpillars.—A gardener at 
Glasgow has a mode of destroying cater- 
pillars, which he discowered by accident. 
A piece of woollen rag had been blown by 
the wind into a currant-bush, and when 
taken out was found covered with these 
leaf-devouring insects. He immediately 
placed pieces of woollen cloth in every bush 
m his garden, and found the next day that 
the caterpillars had universally taken to 
them for shelter. In this way he destroys 
many thousands every morning. 
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FRANCE. 

Miracle.—At the church of St. Gervais, in 
Paris, a mass, called the Hostie enlevée, is 
performed every Friday. Respecting the 
origin of this custom; the following curious 
story is related. A thief stole the vessel con- 
taining the host from the church of St. Ger- 
vais. On arriving near St. Denis, he opened 
the cup, when the host flew out, and flut- 
tered around him, without his being able 
to catch it. He was tried and condemned, 
on the prosecution of the Abbé of St. Denis. 
A. lawsuit afterwards ensued between the 
Abbé and the Bishop of Paris, respecting the 
possession of the miraculous host; and it 
was finally agreed that it should be delivered 
up to the curate of St. Gervais, who had 
consecrated it; but on the express condition 
that the mass above-mentioned should be 
regularly celebrated. 

Fashion.— “ Every thing is reversed from 
former times,” says the Journal des Modes, 
*“in the male attire. They formerly wore 
large coats and tight breeches—now they 

ar- wide pantaloons and tight coats. For- 


merly they were booted up to the knees and 


with iron—now they wear only half- 
boots, the of which ate as soft as 
gloves. Fo y they wore black waist- 
coats and white frills—now th 


Grand Map.—On the summit of the 
mountain of Ménil-la-Horgne, in the de- 
partment of the Meuse, there is at present 
an establishment of geographic engineers 
appointed to draw up a grand map of France. 
At night fires aré kindled, which correspond 
with other points, and serve for the trigono- 
metrical measurement. 

Asiatic Languages.—The King of France 
has issued an ordinance authorising the Se- 
cretariés of the Académie Fransaise and the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-letires, 
to accept the legacy of 24,000 francs be- 
queathéd to them by the late Count Chasse- 
boeuf de Volney, with the view of exciting 
the philosophic study of languages, and cn- 
couraging every undertaking that may tend 
to put in practice a method invented by the 
testator for transciibing the Asiatic languages 
in European characters. 

Grand Canal.—To secure a supply of 
water, in dry seasons, for the Canal of Lan- 
guedoc, which connects the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, a basin has been constructed 
at Ferrol, which is perhaps the most etl 
ordinary part of the whole undertaking: 
The immense reservoir, built of granite, 
an English mile ip length, about half that 
distance in breadth, and contains an arca of 
595 acres, collecting the waters of os 
various springs which rise in the Blac 
Mountain. 
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ITALY. 

a’s Horses——The celebrated Cano- 
ya, who, by the admirable work of two lions 
which. adorn the Mausoleum of Pope Cle- 
ment XIII. in St. Peter’s Church, had proved 
that he was no less skilful in representing 
animals than in producing the finest forms 
ofthe human body, has just given a new 

imen of his ability in this branch of his 
art. It is now some years since he made 
the model of a horse of colossal size, it 
being the largest in Europe. This work 
excited the admiration of all the judges of 
the art, and of all those who have particu- 
larly studied this noble and spirited quadru- 
This model has been cast in bronze at 
with complete success. Meantime 
Canova has been employed on another mo- 
del of the same animal, but in an attitude 
different from the first ; and though it scem- 
ed ir ible that the artist should excel 
hieeelf, he has found means to introduce 
into this new work so many new beauties, 
that one is never tired of admiring this chef- 
dewre. Everygart is finished—every part 
isworthy of a sculptor, all whose designs are 
atonce pleasing and learned, accompanied 
with perfection in the execution. The limbs 
of the courser are full of life and motion; 
but the head, in particular, seems to move, 
to breathe, and to neigh. This model is to 
serve as 2 Companion to that of which we 
have spoken above ; and both will adorn the 
ee gowe of the magnificent temple of 
lint Francis de Paule, which is at this 
moment building at Naples, with truly royal 
plendeur, after the designs of the architect 
yanchi.— (From the Diario di Roma.) 
The English on the Continent.—At the 
Campo di Marte, near Naples, there was a 
gular double-wicket cricket match—Eton 
‘against the World; and the World was 
beaten in one innings! ‘This disposition to 
satry the amusements of their own country 
ng with them, is a striking characteristic 
the English. One of them imports a 
pack of hounds from England to Rome, and 
mts regularly during the season, to the 
Astonishment of the natives. At Flo- 
, they-establish races on the Cascine, 
‘the English manner, and ride their own 
Horses, with the caps and jackets of amg 
Jeekeys ; and they universally make them- 
Sives independent of the natives, and rather 
PVide entertainment for themselves, than 
seek it on Thai Be wens Se 
amongst whom t appen to be. 
. ¢ Pant eon.— The busts OF célabrated 
ans, which have hitherto adorned the 
on at Rome, were lately removed to a 
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ry epared for that purpose in the Capi- 
wh er it is in contemplation to form a 
tim of all the celebrated men that Italy 





uinade,—At all the religious festivals 
eine, travellers of whatever religion, and 
Hally British, obtain admission in pre- 
Dabes € native Catholics. A bon mot 
Mowruty Mac.—No. 81. 
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has appeared on this custom. Pasquin asks 
Marforio, ‘‘ Where are you going, brother, 
dressed in black, and a sword at your side ?” 
—M. * To the Sixtine Chapel, to hear the 
Miserere.”—P, ‘* You go in vain. The Swiss 
Guards will push you away, and the Papal 
cavaliers politely refuse you admission.”— 
M. “ Don't be afraid ; I shall get in, for I 
turned heretic yesterday.” 
SWITZERLAND, 

English Literature on the Continent. — 
Among the new circumstances of. these 
times of international peace which come un- 
der this denomination, we have to notice 
the curious fact of a course of lectures on 
English literature being delivered at Geneva! 
The lecturer, Thomas Mulock, Esq. (late 
of Magdalen-hall, and known. to the British 
public by several political and theological 
works, as well as by his taste in the Belles 
Lettres,) commenced this course on the 
7th ult., and the Genevese are so earnest 
in the cultivation of our literature, that his 
success has been very great. The auditory 
of the five lectures up to the 17th, con- 
sisted of Germans, Italians, Genevese, and 
English ; and nine discourses yet remained 
to be delivered of the proposed series, which 
was divided into four chronological eras, 
and embraced a comprehensive view of the 
subject, interspersed with criticisms, from 
the dawning of letters in Britain, to the 
close of. the last reign. Independent of the 
novelty of the circumstance of hearing the 
English language propagating English let- 
ters in the midst of so many tongues, we 
may fairly reckon it a matter of national 
concern, that so able an apostle as Mr, Mu- 
lock has assumed the literary cross. 

GREECE. 

It is curious to observe the gradual dis- 
use of Greek among the Greeks, produced 
by the change of their residence. In Greece 
the Turks speak only Greek; in Constanti- 
nople the Greeks speak both Greek and 
Turkish, but only the former to each other; 
in Asia Minor, along the coast, they can 
speak Greek when addressed in it, but talk 

urkish to each other. And in the interior 
parts of Asia Minor, they know no other 
anguage than Turkish. 

SWEDEN, 
National Reward to meritoriqus Science.— 


_Nothing does greater honour to a nation than 


a proper sense. of merit, and attention to re- 
ward jit; because, from the public, or from 
any considerable part of the public, a reward 
is honorary, as well as pecuniary. ._Un- 
doubtedly, the benefits lately conferred by 
the science of chemistry on various branches 
of industry are of the first importance; and 
they have, been felt as such by the iron- 
masters of Sweden, who have settled an an- 
nuity of five hundred crowns on M. Berze- 
lius, in consideration of the services he has 
rendered to the arts dependent on chemistry, 
and to manufactures of several kinds, by his 
discoveries and communications. 
Vor. XIV. 3M 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Rein-deer imported and established —Two 
rein-deer, a male and a female, brought from 
Lapland in the month of November last, are 
now living at liberty, in a gentleman’s park, 
two leagues from the city of Ghent. Not 
diily have they supported the change of cli- 
mate extremely -well, but the female has 
lately produced a young one, which it is 
hoped will live: this is the first instance of 
the kind, it is said, in a temperate climate ; 
and is the more remarkable, as a number 
(fourteen) were some years ago brought into 
Scotland, a climate and country apparently 
more suitable for them, yet all of them, 
progressively, dropped off, and the endeavour 
to natufalize them completely failed. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Science cultivated and patronized.—It is 
with pleastire we take occasion ‘to observe, 
that the war of politics and’of arms has not 
so totally absorbed the talents of the South 
‘Americans, but that science has a share of 
their atténtion. In the year 1819 was pub- 
‘lished, ‘at’ Buenos Ayres; a ‘*‘ Memorial (or 
Essay) on the ive Dilatation of the 
Air of the Atmosphere,” by Dr. Joseph Red- 
head. The name of the author seems to 
infer British origin ; but, no doubt, he ex- 
pected to find readers among the native 
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Spaniards. The work is printed at th 

of the Independency ; which shews the the 

Government is not insensible to the Claims 

of science, nor reluctant to afford jts 

tronage. a 
HAITI, 

Republican History, versus Royal Histo 
—The different statements of parties is Ote 
of the most certain means of eliciting truth: 
they afford points of comparison, from which 
the ingenuous and the intelligent may de- 
rive much information: we are not, there. 
fore, displeased. that the Essay on the Causes 
of the revolution and the civil wars of Haiti 
which was published under the sanction of 
Christophe, (or King Henry I.) should be 
met by “* An Examination” on the part of 
the Haitian republic. M. Colombel has 
lately published such a work, at Port ay 
Prince; in which he defends the late presi- 
dent of the Republic Petion, and the present 
president, Boyer, ‘with others of his com- 
‘patriots. It might have been thought, that 
both divisions of the negro empire being 
children” of ‘misfortune, and connected } 
origin, blood, and colour, they would have 
consolidated their interests ; but the fact is 
not so. We need not say, to whom this dis- 
union, as a matter of policy, affords a source 
of satisfaction, because of safety. 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


Dyeing Cloth in the Piece.—It is univer- 
sally known, that when cloth is dyed in the 
piece, the colour only fixes itself on the two 
surfaces, and hardly penetrates the middle 
_of the cloth, so that when it is cut, the inner 
part appears white, or, at most, only faintly 
ar » ge is an incontestable proof 
_,that it has been dyed in the piece e 
colours—the cochineal écailet, for example— 
can 
it is m red, e the operations of 
, carding: spinning, ing, and fulling, would déstro 

the bea the dye: on this’ account the 


, cochineal scarlet is the dye which sinks the 


least into the texture'of the cloth, and shews ‘ 


the white seam very distinctly. The Count 
de la Boulaye-Marsillon, director and pro- 
fessor in the school 
_,Seattived a very ingenious’ 


cess for ng th ion ience, 


“it ie Simeled in the’ dye 
eg mmetied it the dye 


7 
- 


resists the 
$ fibres, ‘and’ cc it to 
sed on the surface.’ The 


vention ‘proceeds in the fol- 


: ‘at the bottom of 
3 the’ 

allel to each other, 

as the h of 


4 y be fixed’ 2 . ; ee ib . 
at © design ie fire 


rom each “Other; “ac- 
‘of the cloth. * The 


be propérly given to the cloth after 
eft : Bive 


of the Gobelins, has 
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cylinders are entirely immersed in the co- 
lour-bath. At opposite extremities of the 
boiler are fixed two winches, the axes of 
which are parallel to those of the cylinder. 
The piece of cloth is then fixed round one of 
the winches, and is wound off to the other, 
passing in its way through the cylinders of 
the rolling press, which are sét so close to 
each other as to press the cloth censiderably. 
This operation is continued backwards and 
forwards, from oné winch to the other, till 
the dye is of sufficient intensity. The ef- 
fect produced by this contrivance is obvious ; 
the pressure of the cylinders forces out of the 
cloth the water which it had imbibed, and 
the colouring matter being instantly pre- 
_ sented to it, meets with no obstacle to its 
thorough penetration. _ 
: r-plate Printing. —The following is 
_ from the report of ‘the Central Jury, on the 
_ productions of French industry exhibited in 
the Louvre, in 1819:—** M. Gonord exhi- 
“ bited, ‘in 1806, porcelain on which cop- 
per-plate engraving had been transferred by 
mechanical means, He has again appeared 
_ at the exhibition of 1819, with some speci- 
~ mens of the same art pérfected, He has ar- 
sect ot a singular but undoubted oe 
* An engtaved’ copper-plate being’ given, he 
“will use it for the dcedration of pieces of dif- 
ferent dimensions, and, by an expeditious 
mechanical ‘process, enlarge or reduce the 
rtion 


des | to the piece, without 
changing the plat 


2 


e. The certainty of the 
process has been corroborated by the Jury, 


~~ 











1820. ] 
were admitted by M. Gonord into his 


who 
I uence of their report, the 
wotle eed a gold medal to M. Gonord.””"— 


saat Chim, XIII. p. 94. 

Cooking Apparatus.—M. Lemare, 
of.the Atheneum of Languages, has 
an utensil,which he calls autoclave. 

~ nare. en to dress his dinner in 
an half-an hour, and lately made the 
experiment with complete success before a 
numerous company. He had put into the 

es a piece of meat, vegetables, and as 
much water as is necessary for a dish for five 
persons. The vessel was_ placed over a fire 
which was. kept. up with some pieces. of 

‘In. 36 minutes the vessel was 

ohapall, and: left a few minutes to cool ; 
rter affirms that the broth was 


and the repo 
extellent, and the meat thoroughly done. 


It ig mot necessary to open the pot to skim 
it, somuch as once during the boiling, for 
atthe €nd of the operation the scum is found 
of the vessel, and does not mix 
with the broth, The advantage of this au- 
loclavian cookery are, 1st. that the soup is 
excellent, which is very natural, because the 
wee is vies closed, and no- 
‘therefore is lost; 2d. that produce is 
increased by the quantity of jelly 

y the bones; 3d. that the cookery 


is fa expeditious than in the ordinary 
$c, This mode of cookery will be 


Bae sinmgrons to the poor, in par- 









NEW PATENTS. 


Gunby, Gent. Epwarv Neave, 
Osta Neave, Shopkeepers, all of 
in the county of Dorset ; for 

, of various Gases or ‘Va- 
Ae certain useful Purposes. No- 


| vember 1, 1819. 


sp has already, been shortly 
in p- 587 of our last volume. By 
sification now published, it appears 
| sist of, 1st, a method. at working a +4 
nor istons in a barrel or barrels, . 

8. of factitious gases, either pure, oF 
h vapours of yarious kinds ; and 
& mechanical figst. mover or power 

be % capable of driving wheeis or 
wt inery,; 2dly, the forcing of, water, 

ne: ay by means of such. gases 










taCt ic 















ag thereor a he Se lh % 
many chemical and manufacturing pro- 
oe as the distillation of. coal ts 
On, mmable gas from oil, 
‘Dur an of lime-stone, a large quantity 
pease More or less. with -vapours of 
ds, is generated or liberated by the 





on the substances employed. 

ae i some. instances, as in the 
=-stonc, allowed to escape into 
1 aif, without any use being made 
h other cases, as in the distillation 






ra 
oe 
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s of illumination. It is now pro- 
tO apply the gases so generated or 


* 
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liberated to the purpose of working a piston 
ina barrel, and thereby producing a mecha- 
nical first mover or power, capable of driving 
wheels or other machinery ; or to the.pur- 
pose of forcing water, or any other liquid, by. 
means of such gases pressing thereon by their 
elastic power. 

After the gas shall have produced its effect, 
it may be: suffered to pass out of the barrel 
or barrels, in the one case, and out of, the 
forcing apparatus, in the other case, into the 
open air, if the gas be not wanted for any 
other purpose ; but if it be so wanted, it is to 
be made to pass into a. gasometer, or_other 
proper receiving vessel or vessels, in order to 
be purified, or to be stored, as. its ‘destined 
use may require. 

The gases which may be. most. profitably 
employed, are. the inflammable gases _pro- 
duced by the distillation of coal, or of oil ; 
for it is found that after these’ gases have 
effected the purposes which are the subject 
of the said letters patent, they are still’ per- 
fectly applicable to the ulterior purposes of il- 
lumination, 


SamvEt Cieca, of Westminster, Engineer ; 
for an improved Gasometer or Gasholder. 
July 24,1818. 


This invention is intended to reduce the 
expense of gas-light establishments, so as to 
make them practicable in small towns. Upon 
this plan, it is asserted that a gasholder con- 
taining 30,000 cubic feet, can be erected for 
80ol., whereas upon the old plan, it would 
cost 23001. 


WittiaM, Davis, of Royal Oak Yard, Ber- 
mondsey-street, Engineer, for a Machine 
Sor chopping Meat for Sausages, and other 
like purposes. August 7, 1811. 

Many of these machines are working in 
the pork-shops in London, and are driven 
by a steam-engine in Oxford-streét, by horse 
in Holborn, and by hand in several other 

places: this’ is ‘the’ first’ machine’ ever ‘in- 
ventad for cutting Sausage-mieat, tallow, ‘&e. 
that answered’ the purpuse ‘well,’ although 
several atternpts have been made. “All the 
machines made by thé ‘inveiitor have his 
name and the number of the machitie ‘upon 
an oval plate’ on the top: of them. 

PL ee een 

JouN aa of - Lianelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, Mérchant, for certain Apparatus for 
preventing Stage-coaches, and other wheeled 
Carriages, from, overturning. err 155 
1819, 


Mr. Roberts's apparatus for preventing 


stage-coaches and other seheeles Carriages 
from overturning, consis of a transverse 
bar, with spring-box at each end thereof, and 


a locker or cat¢hyto each spring-box, to ‘tock 
the same fast occasionally ; also a gravitating 
slider, to ryn upon the bar when the car- 


of oil, they are collected for the --riage is inclined, to which apparatus the 


wheel-horses are attached by means of traces 
or webs. 


a 
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By means of this apparatus, the gravity, 
weight, or power, of the horses, or one of 
the horses, drawing a stage-coach or other 
carriage, is brought into action, to prevent 
such carriage being overturned, whenever 
the carriage inclines so far sideways as to 
be in danger of oversetting ; in that case, 
the weight or power of one of the horses is 
made to act on that side of the carriage 
which is rising from the ground, in such 
manner as to prevent the carriage being 
overturned. 


Epwarp Hearp, of Brighton, in the county 
of Sussex, Chemist; for certain Processes, 
Means, or Methods of hardening and im- 
proving Tallow, and other Animal Fats and 
Oils, so as to manufacture therewith Can- 
dles of a superior Quality to those at pre- 
sent made from Tallow. Feb. 12, 1819. 


The first operation is to render the tallow, 
or other animal fat or oil, capable of sus- 
taining a higher temperature without melt- 
ing; this, may be effected by the addition of 
either nitric acid, nitrous acid, .or nitro- 
muriatic acid, which must be-added to the 
tallow, fat, or oily when in a melted state, in 
a certain proportion. The tallow or fat is 
then to be subjected to the operation of a 
powerful press. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED, 

Joun Hacuez, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
talfields, Middlesex, Engineer; for certain 
improvements in the making and construct- 
ing of steam-engines, June 3, 1820. 

Joun Wakerietp, of Ancott’s-place, 
Manchester, Lancashire, Engineer ; for cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of 
furnaces fer boilers of various descriptions, 
and in the mode of feeding the same with 
tuel: which improvements are calculated to 
lessen the consumption of fuel, and to burn 
the smoke. June 6, 1820, | ates 
Wittiam Kewprick, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, Chemist; for the manufac- 
ture of a liquid from materials now. consi- 
dered useless for that and the ap- 
plication of the same liquid to the tanning 
of hides, and other articles requiring such 
process. June6, 1820... 

JonaTHan Brownext, of Sheffield, York- 
shire, Table-knife-cutter ; for a method for 
better securing the blades of tablo-Lilives and 
forks in, the handles, by means of caps be- 


ing soldered upon the fangs, whether of 
iron, steel, or other a , after the han- 
dies are upon them. June 8, 1820. : 

Samuet Parker, of Argyle-stteet, Mid- 
diesex, Bronzist; for an improved lamp. 
June 15, 1890. , 

Wittiam Ersxint Cocurine, of So- 
egret Portman-square, Middlesex, 
.3 for an ittiprovement in the construc- 


tion of lamps. Jime 17, 1820. 
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JoserH WooL.ams, of Wells, Somerset 
shire, Land Agent; for certain improve. 
ments in the teeth or cogs formed On, or 
applied to, wheels, pinions, and other slong 
chanical agents, for communicating or re. 
straining motion. June 20, 1820. 

Joun Butter Lopce and Joun Bin- 
LESTON, Junior, both of the Strand, Middle- 
sex, Truss-makers; for certain improve- 
ments in the Construction and application 
of spring-trusses or bandages for the cure of 
hernia. June 20, 1820. 

Joun Vatiance, of Brighton, Sussex 
Brewer; for a method and apparatus for 
freeing rooms and buildings (whether public 
or private) from the distressing heat some- 
times experienced in them, and of keeping 
them constantly cool, or of a pleasant tem- 
perature, whether they are crowded to excess 
or empty, and also whether the weather be 
hot or cold. June 20, 1820. ° 

Joun -Vatiance, of Brighton, Sussex, 
Brewer; for a method and apparatus for 
packing and preserving hops. June 20, 
1820. 

Joun Suaw, of Mary-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Middlesex, Watch-maker ; fora new 
method of making bricks by machinery. 
June 21, 1820. 

James Harcourt, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire; Brass-founder ; for an improve- 
ment in castors applicable to tables and other 
articles. June 21, 1820. ° 

Jos Riper, of Belfast Foundry, Iron- 
monger; for certain improvements which 
produce a concentric and revolving eccen- 
tric motion, applicable to steam-engines, 
water-pumps, mills, and other machinery. 
July 20, 1820. 

ILLIAM Det, of Southampton, Auc- 
tioneer ; for an improvement in gun-barrels. 
July 20, 1820. 

Henry Botriztp Tuomason, son of 
Edward Thomason, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, Manufacturer; for certain im- 
provements in the making and manufactur- 
ing of cutlery, viz. that class of cutlery called 
or styled table-knives, dessert-knives, fruit- 
knives, pocket-knives, scissors, razors, and 
surgical instruments. July 20, 1820. 

Joun Hubdswett, of Addle-street, Lon- 
don, Wafer-manufacturer ; for an improve- 
ment in thé mattfacture of wafers. July 
20, 1820. 

James Harvis, late of Berbice, now m 
Glasgow, Engineer ; fot improvements in the 
construction of machines, commonly called 

ing machines, arid which are employed 
in separating: cotton-wool from the seeds. 
Communicated to him by certain persons 
residing abroad. August 18, 1820. 

Grorce Mitticuar, of Worcester, 
Coach-maker; for an improvement on axle 


‘trees and boxes. August 18, 1820. 
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the character of a Dictionary, render the work 


‘BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Gregor M‘Gregor, ard the 
other Chieftains ; including Narratives of all 
thei’ Expeditions, and new Views of the 

ee of South America. By Colonel 
ganers Containing views of Rio de la Hache, 
porto Bello, Aux aa and Kingston, por- 
ais of M*Gregor, Bolivar, Macirone, and 

,and amap. 8vo. 14s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. © 

Carmina Homerica, Ilias et Odyssea; a 
Rhapsodorum interpolationibus repurgata et 
in pristinam formam quatenus recuperanda 
esetytam ¢ veterum monumentorum fide 
et auctoritatey quam ex antiqui sermonis 
indole ac ratione, redacta; cum Notis ac 
Prolegomenis; éc. Opera et studio Richardi 
Payne Knight. Royal svo. with two maps. 

. 11. 5s. 

Cicero de Officiis ; or his Treatise concern- 
ity the Moral Duties of Mankind. To which 
fe sabjoined, his Moral Paradoxes; the 
Vision of Scipio ; concerning a future State ; 
, id his Letter on the Duties.of a Magistrate. 
fith Notes, Historical and Explanatory. 
Translated by Wmv. Guthrie, Esq. svo. 7s. 
boards. 


Thesiuras Greece’ Lingue ab H. Stephano 
eonstfticfus. Editio auctior et emendatior. 
Pag VIE. i.e! No. K. Lond. Valpy. 


Seti reputation of the Greek Thesau- 
tus Of H. Stephens, its importance to every student 
‘Greek literature, the enormous price which the 
few marketable copies bore in catalogues, and the 

teased mass of criticism which has been elabo- 
fated by scholars since the time of the original au- 
thor, rendered a new edition one of the desiderata 
of the age. We feel happy that, after several abor- 
tive attempts on the Continent for that purpose, 
our Own country has at last the honour of the 
rk, It is, however, to be regretted, that an un- 

fing so laudable, requiring such kind and fos- 
care of every scholar, should have met with 
7. This we are constrained to notice 

nown article in the Quarterly Re- 
i the replies which it has called forth from 
; their well-wishers. The Reply to 
Reviewer of Stephens’? Greek Thesaurus, 
this last Number, most amply 
the parently substantial objections to 
} and we, who may be supposed to know 
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y of a work which extorts from an 
@ enemy such a confession as this:—* To 
‘(the editors) multifarious reading and dili- 
ee 0 Tesearch, we are most ready to do justice; 

a treely 3 ledge, that, in point of quantity, 
Mttle which is requisite to the illustration of 
~~ Greek language, is omitted in the present edi- 
oe Thesaurus.” (p.288.) To this, and much 
~« than this, we can bear testimony, from hay- 
=» “0b slightly examined the work in its progress 
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ae i press. How far the editors have done 
" on ing their plan, and refusing to admit 
_2 te elaborate criticism, is between themselves 
ib . Those criticisms, however, 
te been inserted in the earlier Numbers, 
_. © Gminishing, increase the value of the 
= igh they may be inconsistent with 
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ng of the spirit of reviewers, cannot think | 


more entitled to the name of ‘“ Thesaurus.” The 
advantages of this new edition appear to be many : 
among them we notice the following :— 

1. The incorporation of almost every important 
addition to the stores of Greek criticism since the 
days of H. Stephens. 

2. The correction of several errors in the original. 

3. The transferring of many articles from the 
Index to the body of the work. 

4. The addition of several short but valuable 
treatises, essential to the formation of a Thesaurus, 

5. And, to say no more, a correct and elegant 
typography. , 

The editors by their last notice promise to 
complete their undertaking in five years, and to 
bring it into the compass of 39 Numbers, includ- 
ing the ten already published. We may envy 
them the reputation they will acquire, but we do 
not envy them their labour and anxiety. 

It may not be amiss here to notice the reply of 
Mr. E. H. Barker to the Quarterly Review. His 
pamphlet, entitled Aristarchus Anti-Blomfeldianus, 
though too angry for a scholar, is powerful in its 
arguments; and, possessing such means as he does 
to weaken the critic’s authority, it might have 
been as well to let those arguments have their full 
force unencumbered with severe language. The 
editors of Stephens’ Thesaurus will be remembered 
and respected, when these angry quarrels are for- 
gotten, 

EDUCATION. 

Hamoniere’s New Pocket Dictionary, 
French and English, and English and 
French, revised by C. P. Whittaker, formerly 
of the University of Gottingen. ss. bound. 

Nizolius, sive Lexicon Ciceronianum, cura 
Facciolati. 3 vol. vo. boards, 21. 12s. 6d.; 
large paper, 3I. 13s. 6d. 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral 
and Physical. By the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 
LL.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa, 
from drawings made by the late Mr. S. 
Daniell, engraved by W. Daniell. Royal 
4to. 3l. 3s. boards, or 4]. 4s. with the plates 
on India paper. ‘Twenty copies only, the 
first impressions, have been printed, of an 
extra size, 61. 6s. boards. 

Select Fables, with cuts, designed and en- 
graved by Thomas and John Bewick and 
others, previous to 1784; together with a 
Memoir and a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Works of Messrs. Bewick. 8svo. 15s. boards ; 
royal 8vo, 11. 1s.; imperial, 1]. 11s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Recollections and Reflections, Personal 
and Political, as connected with Public Af 
fairs during the reign of George III. By 
John Nichols, Esq. 8vo. pp. 408. 


At the age of 76, Mr. Nichols has thought pro- 
per to communicate to the world the political im- 
formation acquired in the course of his parliamen- 
tary career, and by other opportunities. He is a 
zealous Foxite, and bespatters all the great names 
of his opponents without mercy ; indeed, he scarcely 
allows common honesty to men of any party. Many 
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of his anecdotes are curious; but, in general, they 
rest only on his own authority, which would have 
been more satisfactory, if a violent party spirit had 
not predominated throughout the work, 

The Naval and Military Exploits, which 
have distinguished the Reign of George HL, 
accurately described and methodically. ar- 
ranged. By Jehoshaphat Aspin. 18mo. with 
numerous plates, 14s. boards; 15s. bound. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political De- 
scription of the Colony of New South Wales, 
and its dependent Settlements. on, Van. Die- 
men’s Land. By W.C, Wentworth, a. Na- 
tive of the Colony. 2d,edit, enlarged. 16s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Sketch of the History and Cure of Fe- 
brile Diseases, more particularly as they ap- 
pear in the West Indies among the Soldiers 
of the British Army, By Robert Jackson, 
M.D. 2 vols, 8vo, the-second edition, with 
many additions. 

An Essay on Mercusy.; wherein are pre- 
sented formulz for some.Preparations of this 
Metal, including Practical Remarks on the 
safest and most effectual Methods of ad- 
ministering them. By David Davies, M. D. 
2s. 6d. 

A History of the High Operation for the 
Stone, by Incision aboye the Pubis, with 
Observations on the advantages attending it. 
By T. C. Carpue, F. R.S., Member of the 

lege of Surgeons, and formerly Surgeon 
to the, York Hospital. 8s, 6d. boards, — 

Le Dentiste. de la Jeunesse, or the way to 
have sound and beautiful Teeth, preceded 
by the. Advice of the Ancient Poets upon 
the. Preservation of the Teeth. By T. R. 
Duval, Dentist. Translated and supplied 
with, Notes, by John Atkinson, Surgeon- 
Dentist, &c. 

MINERALOGY. 


The Charactegs, of the Classes, Orders, 
Genera, and Species; or, the Characteristic 
of the Natural History System of Mineralogy; 
rhea to enable ie ents iP ys sige 
inerals, on principles. similar to th of 
Peney a Soology. By sb rick Mohs, 

sor of Mineralogy, Derg. S8vo, 
6s. 6d. boards, ei suis : 
hi ee ey 
Esq., entitled, oy An Account of het, - 
PrnYeRCDs on the ee of the Marquess 
of Stafford.” . By Thomas Bakewell, of 
ring Vale, near Store, 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Contested Eleetion; or, a Courtier’s 
Promise. . (Dedicated by permission to the 
Duke of Lejnster.) By, A. M. Ennis, Author 
of “ Ircland, or the Montague Family.”.. 3 
vols. 12mo,.198. 


Ri, Abbot. By the Author of Waverley, 


» PORTRY 4ND THE DRAMA. 
Poem. 
; or, the Fall of Troy : a Tra- 


ry ; or, The Diamond 


lona. A 
: no 
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Ring: a Comedy, in Three Acts, as perform. 
ed with unbounded applause at the Theatra 
Royal, Haymarket, Aug. 12, 1820, By th 

ohge e 
Author of “ Killing no Murder,” « Pigeon, 
and Crows,” &c. 

The Angel of the World; an Arab; 

° : an 
Tale: Sebastian, a Spanish Tale: with othe, 
Poems, By the. Rev. George Croly, A.M 
Royal 8vo. 1820. 
Mr. Croly. is, we think, the most gorgeous of ow 
living poets. We do not mean that he has only 
a chill splendour which does not warm while it 
sparkles, and still less that he excels only in the 
pomp of language; but that there is in his writ. 
ings a bounteous magnificence of description, and 
a rich clustering of golden fantasies, which gives 
them an air of oriental luxury. If he affords any 
ground of complaint, it is that his prospects are 
almost too lavishly crimsoned over, and that he does 
not leave enough of more sober hue for the dazzled 
thought to repose on. 

Thus gifted, he might well be expected to suc. 
ceed in an Arabian tale. And in his poem of “ The 
Angel of the, World,” though there is not that in. 
finite variety of scenery through which we are car. 
ried as by enchantment in some of the Arabian fic. 
tions, there is all the spirit and life—all the deep 
and supernatural beauty—and all the delicious en. 
chantment. of those wondrous narratives, Its 
plot is taken from the story told by the great pro. 
phet of Mahometans to warn them against the use 
of wine. The guardian Angel of the World is 
tempted. by.a dzmon in the shape of a beautiful 
female, who.seduces him to drink wine, and then, 
in the state of joyous excitation which follows, to 
reveal the words which raise men to angels, A 
succession of awful warnings in the most tremen- 
dous phenomena of the east—the mirage, the 
shooting stars, the simoom, the Aurora Borealis, 
and the sand-storm—appear to warn him, but in 
vain. His doom, however, is.mitigated from the 
austerity of the koran, in accordance with our gen- 
tler feelings towards an indulgence in wine; and he 
is not consigned to the regions of torment, but 
condemned to be a wanderer on the earth, until 
the hour of its destruction. This piece is written 
in the Spenserian stanza, which we do not think 
the author manages quite so well as some other of 
our living bards. The circumstance of a large pro- 
portion of the stanzas setting off as it were afresh 
with the definite article, gives a prosaic air to the 
work, when it receives, what it merits so well, a 
continuous and attentive perusal. 

Sebastian is a Spanish tale—not Spanish merely 
in the scene of its plot and the names of its persons 
—but in its very texture and essence. It seems 
as though it had been composed.beneath the thick 
groves of chesnut, and amidst the rich atmosphere 
of the old land of romantic love and high emprise. 
Its story is that of ‘a young maiden of noble birth, 
who secretly loves the destined bridegroom of her 
sister, and ‘who takes the veil, in order to bury 
her misery and her love in the seclusion of a con- 
vent; but that sister dying on her wedding day, 
elopes from her cell, follows the object of her affec- 
tions in disguise, and deceived into a belief that he 
hates her, returns to her paternal roof to die, but 
discovers her mistake before it is too late, is ab- 
solved from her vows, and united to her Sebastian. 
The whole is fervently and intensely told un- 
til the winding up of the poem,” when a slight 
tinge of levity, inthe style of Don Juan, breaks @ 
little fantastically the deep and gentle current of 
our emotions. “The mifior poems are very gracefu! 











1820.] 
wed pleasing, and confirm the desire which ‘‘ The 
‘of the World” excites, that the author 
el would give ‘us an extended poem—or series of 


“the true spirit of Arabian fiction. 
The Second Tour of Doctor Syntax, in 





‘of Consolation; a Poem. Volume 
second... Royal 8vo. 
We rejoice to find our old and highly respected 


Poctor Syntax “ himself again,” after hav- 

peen pestered by several impudent pretenders 

w his exquisite gravity and humour, The volume 
us celebrates his Travels in search of Conso- 

the death of his wife, who, we regret to 

our redders, departed this life at the mo- 
misled by the apothecary, he believed 

her about to present him with an accession to his 
‘He is for some time inconsolable for 

fis loss, but at last, by ‘persuasion of his friends, 
gtsout toseek comfort in the variety of another 
tour, attended by a humorous Irishman as_ his 
»He meets with many pleasant adventures, 

and is guilty < only of two very’ silly things in the 
course Of his ‘travel—his making an amatory visit 
toa'widow at York, by whom he is scurvily treat- 
ei, and his delivery of a long speech at a dinner in 

- Freemasons’-hall. The plates are in the most in- 
and characteristic style of Rowlandson, 

and the poetry is fully equal to that of the first 
ylume, The author of these delightful works, on 
the borders of four-score, gives no symptoms: of 
decaying intellect, nor is his genial vivacity abated. 
He now, we are happy to find, meditates 
work, under the title of “ Doctor Syntax in 
i of a a which we anticipate with no 


ov 3 Apinula ; with the Captive of Stam- 


boul, and other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen, 
jor of Aonian . Hours. foolscap 8VO. 










‘first poem of this pleasing volume is found- 
ie old and sweet story to which Lord Byron, 
in oft of his'getitler moods, so touchingly altudes 
thin the text and the notes of the Third Canto 
of his Childe Hafold. It'is’ here told very grace- 
Whole, but with rather more of poeti- 

‘than its own natural simplicity 

p> cco setting is too cumbrous and magnifi- 
tent for so gentle @ picture. © Indeed, the only im- 
portant ‘fault of’ Mr. Wiffen’s, poetry is the too 
busdisplay of his art, and the overpowering 
I 1 of his ornaments, which sometimes im- 
mmetry of his fairest creations. . The 
“oomperndl taken from an aneCdote 
though in some degree disfigured 
e'fault, ‘is a poem ‘of romantic interest 













‘Pai the 







‘ oe y & poetiof. great promise ; and as: his 
s-Gre’those'of ‘genius, we may venture to pre- 
at he wil hereafter. attain a goodly’ station 
i poets ofihis age. 
iT! SAND ‘POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
é Christiar and CivicEconomy of Large © 
mn 4: By Thomas Chalmers, 
Ministe: tof Ste Jotin’s ‘Church, Glas- 


I stigge ee ‘of 'Tithes;: with ° 
Hons, ** iam’Coleman. 1s. 
by win of the-Spanish 
; translated i into English. 3s. 6d. 
oO" W————r Castle:after the Lost - 
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‘¢ Non mi ricordo !” or Cross-examination 
Extraordinary; being a free Parody on a late 
Extraordinary Cross-examination. 6d. 

The Dropt Clauses out of the Bill against 
the Queen. 6d. 

The Queen, and ‘the Thing ‘that John 
signed. ‘1s. 

Nero Vindicated. ‘6d. 

The Hour of Trial ; a few Stanzas, hastily 
written in the House Of Lords. 1s. 6d. 

The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder. 1s. 

Reform at Home; a Discourse, by Tekel. 
2s. 6d. 

An Englishwoman’s Letter to. Mrs. Han- 
nah More, on the Present Crisis. 1s. 

The King’s Treatment of the Queen short- 
ly stated to the People of England. °1s. 

The Prerogatives. of a Queen-Consort of 


England. 2s. 
Types of the Times. By Old Tom of Ox- 
ford. 2s. 


Substance of the Speech of! Lord Erskine, 
on moving that.a List of the Witnesses 
should be delivered to the Queen, &c. 1s. 

Tentamen ; or, an Essay towards the His- 
tory of Whittington, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London. By Vicesimus Blinkinsop, LL.D. 

‘F.R.S. AsS.S. &c. &c. 3s. boards. 

This Tentamen is aimed at a popular Alderman, 
who is with no little humour ridiculed under the 
name of Whittington, The famous -cat. of that 
civic hero is discovered. by ‘the learned: author to 
have-been an illustrious lady of the nation of ‘the 
Catti, who inhabited that’ part of ancient Germania 
now called the Duchy of Brunswick: ‘While «we 
heartily deplore.» the causes of, such: squibs, .we 
must confess this to be the. best. we have seen. 

- The Queen’s Case stated. ~ By: Charles 
‘Phillips, Esq. Barristerat Law. 1s. 

‘Essays on Money,: Exchanges, and Politi- 
cal Economy, : shewing) the: Cause of the 
Fluctuation: in: Prices, the Depreciation in 
the Value of Property, the: derangéd arid dis- 
tressed State of :the Country: since ‘the ‘Peace 
‘In 1814, and pointing out the:safest, speediest, 
-and easiest Method of removing: the.same. 
-By Henry James. : 8s. 

© The:Political *‘:A’ Apple Pie $” or, the Ex- 
traordi ‘Red Book versified. 1s. 

As Treat. for Every One ;: or, the Political 
Dessert : A Satire.' 280 6d. 


" “SERMONS. 
The “Importance ‘of Learning to’ the 
; a Sermon preached: before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, July 2, 1820,- being 
‘Commencement Sunday. “By Chas. James 
‘Blomfield,’ D.*'D. “Rector of ‘St:-Botolph, 
* Bish e, and of Chesterford, Essex.’ ‘Pub- 
lished: by ‘desire: of ‘the’ Vice Chancellor and 
“Heads of Houses. 2s. 
“The Rebéllion ‘of Absalom ; 2’ Discourse, 
ched ‘at Kirkcudbright, on the 30th July 
ast, before-the Stewartry Gentlemen: Yeo. 
manry Cavalry ; with a’ Preface, 
‘of ithe -extraordinaty ° Cremeans nde 
‘which the Author--was arrested for: 
forthe Queen. © By the Rev. William’ fis. 
‘pie, Minister of Kell, - 19, 6d, 
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THBOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity. By Edward Andrews, LL.D. Minis- 
ter of Beresford Chapel, Walworth. Part I. 
Svo. pp. 184. 7s. boards. 

These Lectures are addressed not tu the Anti- 
Trinitarian, but to the pious and orthodox Chris- 
tian, whose mind may yet be sometimes unsettled 
and disturbed by the exertions of an adroit objec- 
tor. The design of the author is to notice not all 
nor perhaps half of what is alleged against the se- 
veral points of this doctrine; but rather to bring 
forward and foil the leading, the champion objec- 
tions, that by these the devout reader may, in 
some measure, judge of the strength and attributes 
of the rest. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting : 
in which is exhibited an Historical Sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of the Science ; and 
the Theories of Light, Combustion, and 
Formation of Coal ; with descriptions of the 
most approved Apparatus for generating, col- 
lecting, and distributing Coal Gas for Illumi- 
nating purposes. With Fourteen appropriate 
Plates. By T.S.Peckston. svo. 438 pp. 


Literary Report. 
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This is a practical book of great utility, ‘The 
first two chapters explain the advantages of 
lights over other methods of illumination - = 
these are followed by a history of coal, ang in me 
in the production of gas for lighting, The mm 
mainder of the work consists of useful! Rs 
observations on the use of retorts, purifying veasela 
gasmeters (gasometers), tar wells, ammoniaca} |i 
quor vessels, valves, siphons, main pipes, service 
pipes, and burners: with an account of their pro. 
per construction and dimensions; and Calculations 
of the expense to the consumer of the gas, Here 
also are enumerated the expenses of gas establish. 
ments, with the value of the products, yiz. 
coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor; Mr. Clege’s re. 
gulator, for the more equal distribution of the gas 
to the burners; the tests for several impurities 
which come over in the distillation of the gas, ang 
from which it is sometimes not properly freed; the 
modes of obtaining carburetted hydrogen gas from 
other substances besides coals, such as paper, and 
various kinds of wood, &c. with the quantities of 
gas producéd from them ; also the heat necessary 
for the distillation of gas ; the various uses to which 
the products of gas distillation are and may be ap. 
plied—these are the coke, tar, and ammoniacal |i. 
quor, &c. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. ACKERMANN announces for publica- 
tion, by subscription, a Picturesque Tour of 
the Seine from Paris to the Sea, embracing 
the greater part of Normandy, a province 

liarly interesting to the English traveller, 

r its natural beauties, antiquarian curiosi- 
ties, and historical recollections. The work 
wiil be comprised in six monthly parts, con- 
taining twenty-four highly coloured engrav- 
ings, and will correspond in the general style 
of its execution with the numerous illustrated 
works produced by the same publisher. 

Mr. AcKERMANN has also in the press, 
the Third and last'Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
search of a Wife, a subject which promises 
a degree of interest, vivacity, and entertain- 
ment, equalling, if not surpassing, that of 
the two preceding popular Tours. Like 
them, it will form a. distinct volume, con- 
sisting of eight monthly numbers. 

The Rev. T. H. Horne 


Study of the Holy Scriptures, revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged, in four octavo: vols. 
with maps, and fac-similes of Biblical Manu- 


gr RR PE 


th 
whole 


Mr. Gopwin has in forwardness a new 
work, under the title—‘* Of Population; 
an Enquiry concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind. Being 
an answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay on that 
subject.” 

Preparing for Publication. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, accompanied 
with an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of each Plate. By M. Dusoure. Inone 


.vol.; atlas 4to., with the plates beautifully 


coloured to imitate drawings. 

Petits Contes Moraux, par Madame Apett 
pu Tuov. In one vol. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Continuation of the Rev. Joun Liv- 


“GaRD’s History of England. 


An Engraving of the Warwick Vase, in 
the Lithographic manner. By Mr. W. G. 
RoceERs. 

‘The First Number of a progressive Series 
of Ornamental, Sketches, original and se- 
lected ; drawn on Stone by W.G. Rocers. 

A Statistical Account. of Upper Canada, 


-written by the Inhabitants, and compiled by 
-Ros. Gourtay. 
- trated with maps and plates. 


In one. vol. 8vo., illus- 

Eccentricity; a Novel. By Mrs. Mac 
Natty, daughter of late Rev. Rob. Edge- 
worth, of Lissard, Ireland. In 3 vols. 12m0. 

Traits, and. Trials; a Novel, in 2 vols. 

_An Appendix to the Midland Flora ;, com- 
prising also corrections and additions I 
ferring to the. two former volumes, and 0c- 
casional, observations. tending to elucidate 
the Study of the British. Fungi ; concluding 
wi alle gaa Specific Index to the 
ork,.anda_ general Index of Sy 
on By T. Purton, Surgeon, Alcester. 
With numerous coloured Engravings, °Y 
James Sowernsy, F.L.S. 
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zg our last there has “gas a sus- 
pension of that inquiry, whose over- 
whelming interest obey for above 
ihree months, absorbed every other sub- 

‘act of political and of domestic interest. 
arabe for the cs seman or rather 
that case which the Attorney General 
it it his duty in the first instance to 
make out by evidence, closed on Thurs- 

, the 7th of September. On the pre- 
ole day, indeed, the learned gentle- 
man called his last witness, but an- 
nounced his intention of submitting to 
their lordships. on the following day a 

for a short delay, to allow time 
for the arrival of other witnesses, who 
had preci itately returned to Italy upon 
hearing the partly true, ard partly ex- 
, accounts of the treatment 
some of their countrymen had 
experienced on their arrival at Dover. 
Dispatches, however, which reached this 
country from Milan on the 7th, an- 
nounced that a longer delay would inter- 
vene before these witnesses could reach 
London, than was at first expected; and, 
in consequence, the Attorney General 
waved his intended application. 

The next point to be settled was, as to 
the course which the defence should 
take, It was intimated to her Majesty’s 
counsel that whatever delay they might 
deem necessary would be cheerfully 
granted. This spontaneous act of justice 
on the _ of the august tribunal before 

m the cause was trying, was met by 

ned counsel of her 









ajesty in the 
wing way. Mr. Brougham wished to 
be allowed to make his opening speech, 
indetence, and then to postpone callin 
ssses.in support of that speech till 
afuture period. Now, whoever recol- 
leets the allowable latitude which every 
yer assumes in defending a client, 
iat once feel the manifest impropriety 
ach a request. The most unequivo- 
a assertions, the most inflammatory 
alements might have been made, and 
at 0 Operate upon the public mind for 
reexs, whil thaps, when the evi- 
mee came to be examined, not one of 
use assertions, or those statements, 
lave been substantiated. To say 
Stvof it, this course would not 
et “estou with strict a va 
ustice, it was urged, in reply, that 
against her Majesty was slowed 
in for weeks operating against 
ty: this view of the question, 
» Was not quite a fair one. The 
“sey. Seneral was not allowed to 
~~ MONTHLY Mac.—No. 81. 
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make his speech—to array his charges— 
and there to leave them. He proceeded, 
instanter, to substantiate what he had 
asserted, and the country was required, 
not to believe what the Attorney Gene- 
ral said, but what he proved :—nay, every 
impartial mind in the empire will refuse 
to believe even what he has proved, un- 
til the defence has been made, and until 
it shall be ascertained whether the accu- 
sations are capable of disproof. ‘These 
principles were so obviously the only 
ones which could, in fairness, be recog- 
nized by their lordships, that they re- 
fused to grant the permission to the 

ueen’s Attorney, General; and it was 
finally fixed that the defence should com- 
mence on Tuesday the 3d of October, 
and be proceeded in de diein diem. Before 
our next, therefore, we shall probabl 
know the full extent of the defence which 
her Majesty has to offer. 

Meanwhile, certain persons, who pos- 
sess the intuitive faculty of knowing at 
once that all the charges are false, have 
continued to address the Queen in 
the strong language of congratulation. 
Weshall not now inquire into the origin 
or motives of these addresses; they speak 
sufficiently for themselves. Under an 
circumstances, we know not how Sach 
approbation could add dignity or worth 
to a Queen of England. 

The only new topic of domestic poli- 
tics, which seems to require any mention, 
are the trials for high treason at York. 
Two and twenty persons, implicated in 
the treasonable enterprise, which was 
meditated against Huddersfield, and one 
or two other places in the north, last 
spring, were arraigned, but humanely 
suffered to plead guilty; by which their, 
otherwise, forfeited lives were saved. 
Our readers probably recollect, that this 
attempt to march on Huddersfield, and 
surprise it, was connected with the in- 
surrection in Scotland, on the Ist of 
April;-some of the actors in which have 
since been tried and executed at Stirling 
and Glasgow. Let us hope that the le- 
nity of the Crown will not be useless, 
but that the deluded wretches, who are 
mere instruments in the hands of design- 
ing knaves, will learn to love and sup- 
port a government which thus shews 
mercy to be among its virtues. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 


StncE our last, another revolution— 
another military revolution, has , 
place. Portugal, too near the theatre of 

Vou. XIV. on 
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Spanish and Neapolitan rebellions not to 
be tainted with the prevailing contagion, 
has raised its voice, and demanded a Con- 
stitution. It is the very error of the times, 
and it is an error which, in its progress, 
we fear, will inflict much misery. We 
have on former occasions condemned 
the preposterous notion, that to proclaim 
a constitution is at once to bestow free- 
dom ; or that to enjoy liberty upon parch- 
ment, is the same thing as its practical 
application to all the great and minor 
purposes of life. Least of all do we re- 
gard that liberty as worth receiving which 
is bestowed by the sword and bayonet. 
We do not say that freedom can a -— 
be acquired without drawing the sword ; 
but we make a wide @istinction between 
the sword which is wielded by a nation 
impatient of its wrongs and determined 
to redress them, and the sword which is 
pointed bya rebellious soldiery against an 
existing frame of government. In the 
former case, it is the popular will which 
acts, and whenever that will is honestl 
and truly set in motion, it must an 
it ought to prevail; in the latter, it is 
the voice of faction or of treason that is 
heard, and woe to the country whose 
councils are changed or swayed by that 
voice! We confess we have no affection 
for military freedom: we like not to see 
soldiers, legislators : we shrink from the 
civil politics of camps and barracks. 
The armed force that rebels to-day 
against tyranny,—supposing it to be a 
tyranny which is overthrown, may to- 
morrow be marshalled in support of it. 
All the habits, feelings, and even pre- 
judices of soldiers, have a decided tend- 
ency to make them instruments in the 
hands of others; and of course, as in- 
struments, their value and utility will 
always depend more upon the skill 
and integrity of those by whom they are 
wielded, than ube any intrinsic duidlities 
oftheir own. We have witnessed, within 
the last six or seven months, three re- 
volutions effected purely by soldiers. 
We will not now argue whether Spain, 
Naples, and Portugal, are better or 
for these revolutions; but we 
are sure every Englishman who hasa just 
sense of the sort of liberty which his an- 
cestors have handed down to him, will 
be ready to acknowledge that it would 
not have been transmitted with the same 
if its origin could be traced to a 
insurrectio 
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diffused itself very extensively. © 
24th of August, the following ty 
mations announced the project to the 


people of Oporto:— 
© PROCLAMATION, 


*< Sotpiers !—Let one will unite User 
us commence the salvation of our coun 
There are no evils which Portugal does no, 
suffer—there are no sufferings which the Por. 
tuguese have not borne. The Portuguese 
without security for their persons and pro. 
perty, ask our support—they wish liberty 
directed by laws. Yourselves, victims of 
common evils, have lost the consideration 
which your bravery and virtues merited, 

“‘ A reform is necessary, but this reform 
must be guided by reason and justice, and 
not by licentiousness. Adhere to order ; re- 
frain from tumult and anarchy. We desire 
a Provisional Government, in which we may 
place confidence. It shall convene the Cortes, 
which shall be the organ of the nation, 
They shall prepare a Constitution which may 
secure our rights. Our good and worthy 
King, as the lover of his people, who adore 
him, will bless our labours. Live our good 
King—Live the Cortes—and, with them, the 
Constitution !” 


** Oporto, in a Military Council, 
August 24, 1820. 

** Sotpiers !—Our suffering shall cease. 
The country is in fetters, and your consi- 
deration lost. ‘Our sacrifices are in vain. 
The Portuguese soldier almost reduced to 
asking alms. Soldiers! this is the moment. 
Let us fly to the salvation of the country.— 
Let us fly to our own salvation. Comrades, 
follow me—let us go, with our brothers in 
arms, to organize a Provisional Government. 
Let it call the Cortes to make a Constitution, 
the want of which is the origin of all our 
evils. It is unnecessary to explain them, for 
each of you feels them. 

‘Tt is in the name and consecrating our 
august sovereign Don John the Sixth, that 
the country shall be governed. Our Holy 
Religion shall be observed ; as our efforts are 
pure and virtuous, God will bless them ; the 
soldiers who compose the brave Portuguese 
army will hasten to embrace our cause, since 
it is equally their own. 

** Soldiers! Force is on our side, we must 
therefore avoid disorder. If the country 
Owes its salvation to each of us, the nation 
likewise owes to us its security and tran- 
quillity. Confide in a Chief who never 
taught but the paths of honour. 

* Soldiers! You ‘ohent not measure the 
magnitude of the cause by the simplicity of 
our discourse—learned men will explain, on 
a future day, this fact, better than a thou 
sand victorios.- Let us sanctify this day, and 
henceforth let the cry of our hearts be— 
‘ Live the King, Don John the Sixth:— 
* Live the Po esé Army !’—‘ Live the 

and, with them, the National Cor 
7 on 
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the news of this insurrection 
Lisbon, the Council of Regency 

‘, whose name the affairs of the govern- 
peat were carried on, deemed it prudent 
woattempt to check its progress by an 
appeal to the people. They accordingly 
ued the fo owing address, or~ mani- 
gsto, on the 29th of August. Itisa 
ited composition, and contains some 


st views of the real motives of the 
revolutionists :— 
« Portuguese!—The terrible crime of re- 
bellion against the power and legitimate au- 
of our august Sovereign the King 
our r, has just been committed in the 
city of Oporto. A few ill-intentioned indi- 
viduals, deceiving the officers of the corps 
of troops in that city, were unhappily able 
‘9 induce them, covering themselves with 
um, to violate, on the 24th of this 
month, the oath of fidelity to their King, 
and to their colours ; and to dare to consti- 
tate, of their own authority, in that city, a 
| t, to which they gave the name 
| of the Supreme Government of the King- 
dom. s 
“The wretches who contrived this con- 
iracy well knew that they could not mis- 
fl Pbtagiese hearts but by concealing 
from them, under the appearance of an illu- 
wry oath of love and fidelity to the Sove- 
ftign, the tremendous step which they made 
them take towards the abyss of revolution, 
the Consequences of which may be the sub- 
version of the monarchy, and the subjection 
of a nation, always jealous of its indepen- 
te, to the ignominy of a foreign yoke. 
} not then be deluded, faithful and 
ese, by such appearances ; it 
m evident contradiction when the re- 
ited, protesting obedience to the King our 
Sovereign while they withdraw themselves 
fom the authority of the Government law- 
ully established by his Majesty, propose, as 
he intrudets (intrusos) declare, to constitute 
memstiyes under the title of Supreme Go- 
emment of the Kingdom, to-convoke Cortes, 
mich would be always illegal if not called 
y Hie Sovereign, and announce changes and 
maions, which they ought to content 
memseives with soliciting, because they 
Gmniot emanate in a legitimate and perma- 
‘ut Manner except by the Royal consent. 
vir Sovereign has never ceased to yield 
)#8St Solicitations, the object of which is 
© §00G and the prosperity of his subjects. 
ven now, by the ship of war which has 
aed t lations have 

































MS port to-day, 
ce which will be speedily made 
Proving the truly paternal solicitude 
ich he deigns to attend to the 
ingdom, and which, if possible, in- 
' pa or which all ought to feel at 
tomimitted in the city of Oporto. 
© Governors of this kingdom are 
and will continue to take, all the 
P Which such circumstances impe- 
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riously dictate, and which are prescribed to 
them by the most sacred duties of these 
offices. 

“* If, however, any causes of complaint 
and just representations shall be laid before 
them, they will hasten to forward them re- 
spectfully to the Royal Prince, flattering 
themselves that the same individuals now 
implicated in so criminal an insurrection, 
will reflect upon the evils into which they 
are going to precipitate themselves, and will, 
repenting, return to obedience to their Sove- 
reign, confiding in the unalterable clemency 
of the most merciful of monarchs. 

‘* Meantime, the Governors of the king- 
dom hope that this most faithful nation 
may constantly preserve that loyalty which 
was always its most precious distinction; 
that the Army, whose heroism was but lately 
admired by all Europe, will hasten to efface 
the blot with which its honour is threatened 
by the misconduct of those few corps who 
have inconsiderately suffered themselves to 
be deceived, and that the majority of the 
Portuguese army will preserve, together with 
the reputation of its inflexible valour, the 
equally distinguished virtue of its fidelity. 

“* Portuguese ! The preservation of impli- 
cit obedience to the King, our Sovereign, is 
the most important obligation upon us all, 
at the same time that it is our most evident 
interest. Thus, then, firmness in these prin- 
ciples is requisite—let all classes concur to 
maintain the public tranquillity, and you 
will promptly see order restored, which the 
ill-intentioned rashly attempt to disturb.— 
This is what is recommended to you, in the 
name of our adored Sovereign, by the Go- 
vernors of the kingdom. 

** Lisbon, in the Palace of the 

Government, August 29, 1820. 

(Signed) “* The Carpinau Patriarcn, 

** Marquis de BarBa, 

** Conde de PenicueE, 

** Conde de Feria, 

* Antonio Gomez R1iBE1ko.” 


This appeal does not seem to have 
been made in vain, for not only had Lis- 
bon remained tranquil up to the Jast ac- 
counts from that city, but it does not 
appear that any decided manifestation in 
favour of the Oporto rebels had been 
made in any other part of Portugal. It 
must be mentioned, however, that'at a 
period subsequent to the above appeal, 
the vice- eat authorities of the kingdom 
themselves issued a proclamation, con- 
voking the assembly of the Cortes, ac- 
cording to the ancient principles of the 
monarchy. This was a-wise and prudent 
step ; for if the Portuguese people wished 
for a constitutional assembly, this con- 
vocation of the Cortes would meet that 
wish, and diminish in rtion the in- 
fluence of the revolutionists: if, on the 


contrary, the people should be indifferent 
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on the subject, as we suspect they are, 
the test would be supplied by which that 
indifference could be ascertained. 

In tarning our view towards Spain, 
we are almost tempted to express the be- 
lief that constitutional liberty is likely 
to thrive there—The people are quiet, 
the king is popular, and the Cortes are 
diligent. But the country is not beyond 
the collision of events which may yet 
produce mischief. The finances are in 
a dilapidated state, and the army,—that 
army which coerced the Monarch, is 
now half disposed -to dispute with him 
his sovereignty. Its leaders, Quiroga 
and Riego, refuse to disband it till some 
farther securities are obtained; and if 
these should be granted, we see nothing 
to protect the throne from fresh de- 
mands. It is true, indeed, that the 
Cortes seem disposed to support the mo- 
narch against the incroachments of the 
army; but if the army be resolute, the 
Cortes and the Monarch must obey. 

What is to be done with the South 
American colonies, does not yet appear. 
The probability is, —_ will be disposed 
to negotiate with the Cortes, and to ac- 
cept terms which, while they would 
hold them in some degree of connex- 
ion with the mother country, would 
still leave them a large share of indepen- 
dence. This would clearly be their 
wisest course. They have not yet arri- 
ved at that state of political maturity 
which qualifies a nation to throw aside 
all the means by which it gradually ad- 
vanced from infancy. 

The events which have occurred at 
Naples since our last, have not tended 
to throw any light upon the real origin 
of the revolution there. We strongly 
sued it was not wholly unconnected 
wi 


family intrigues. The old king has 


withdrawn from the fatigue of govern- 
ment, and transferred the sovereign au- 
thority. to the hands of his son, the 
Duke of Calabria, who, according to 
some accounts, was ¢ privy to the trans- 


actions which imposed upon his father 
the necessity of such transfer. "Fhe whole 
affair has evidently been one of military 
insubordination. The soldiers alone pro- 
duced the revolution; the people took 
no part in it, at least not until after it had 
partially proceeded. It is aquestion how- 
ever, of no small interest, what course 
Austria will pursue with ect to Na- 

s ;. whether she will act merely on the 
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sessions from the revolutionary contagion, 
or. whether, she will actively interfere to 
suppress its résults in the Neapolitan 
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dominions. It is generally thought sh 
will confine herself to the former polic : 
which, indeed, would be the mere 12 
dent, if not the more enlightened aa 
beneficial. 

We regret to add, that in Sicily, when 
the news of the revolution arrived, the 
most calamitous scenes of massacre and 
bloodshed took place; scenes which we 
cannot better describe than in the words 
of the writer of the following letter from 
Palermo, dated July 21st:— 


On the 14th instant, the vessel sent by the 
Hereditary Prince Vicar-General to the Duke 
of Calabria, to announce the happy news of 
his Majesty having sworn to the Constitution 
arrived at Palermo. Joy spread throughout 
the city. The tri-coloured cockade, the sig- 
nal of the reform in our civil government, was 
in a moment universally displayed. In the 
evening, a yellow cockade was united to the 
tri-coloured one. Opinions were now express- 
ed in favour of the Constitution, and a desire 
was manifested to have a different National 
Parliament for Sicily. Some persons wore 
on their breast the yellow riband, with the 
figure of the Sicilian Eagle. 

On the morning of the 15th every one was 
required to wear the national cockade; in the 
evening, however, the yellow riband was 
added to it; even the Neapolitans were com- 
pelled to wear yellow. 

On the 15th a religious festival was cele- 
brated: —His Excellency the Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral proceeded to the Cathedral, where grand 
mass was performed: he was received by the 
cries of Viva la Constituzione ! Viva I Inde- 
pendenza! These cries accompanied the 
Lieutenant on his return from the Cathedral, 
and also when he proceeded to the Govern- 
ment-house to assist in the duties of the even- 
ing. The religious ceremony being ended, 
his excellency proceeded to the Senate-house, 
where he had left General Church, Brigadier 
Coglitore, and some other persons. The 
two Generals went out together to walk. 
General Church, who is foreign to us both 
by birth and sentiments, in a fit of passion, 
which, to say the least of it, was folly, tore 
the yellow riband from the breast of a peace- 
able citizen. This was the signal for a ge 
neral disturbance. General Coglitore advised 
his indiscreet companion in arms to fly; but 
the unfortunate man himself received two 
blows intended for General Church, who then 
fled. It is not known what has become of 
him. The populace, irritated by the insult 
which had been offered to a citizen, It 
og to the hotel where Church lodged. 

e guard, which was composed of troops 
of the foreign regiments, repulsed the people 
by firing on them; several persons wer 
‘clea. Marshal Pastore arrived in the 
midst of the conflict, and put an end to 
by withdrawing the guard. 

. A short time after, the residence of Church 
was plundered, and every thing found in it 
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pumnt in the Piazza della Marina. In- 
Sauation alone, and not the love of plunder, 
the people to this excess. On re- 
iving information of this, the Lieutenant- 
al recommended to the good ciiizens 
care of calming the turbulent spirits of 
the people and of restoring tranquillity. A 
civic guard was appointed; it was deter- 
mined that two squadrons of the second ca- 
valry regiment of the guard should parade 
the principal streets, and that the other two 
quadrons should be posted along the Piazza 
della Marina: it was ordered that the regi- 
ment should retire as soon as tranquillity 
should be restored. The safe custody of the 
convicts was also provided for. These mea- 
ares, however, did not produce the desired 
good effect. The forts of Sanita and Castel- 
iamare were assailed, and being suddenly at- 
wacked, and defended only by new Sicilian 
conscripts, were taken; the arms and am- 
munition were carried off. The Governor, 
- Rota, and the Captain of Artillery, Anfossi, 
| made a courageous resistance, to prevent the 
 eonvicts from escaping. The fort of the 
Palazzo Reale experienced the same fate as 
the other two. 
‘ Those who deplored the infatuation of the 
authors of these disorders demanded a Provi- 
sionalJunta, for the purpose of tranquillizing 
the turbulent spirits. The Prince of Villa- 
franca, the Marshal de Ruggiero Settimo, 
Prince D. Gaetano Buonanni, the Provost P. 
Palermo, the Marquis Raddusa, Colonel D. 
Emmanuele Requesenze, and D. Giuseppe 
Tortorici, were appointed for this purpose. 
Several wise resolutions were adopted, and 
inthéirexecution some officers of superior 
ts, and consummate devotion to the 
ution and the welfare of the country, 
esr themselves, but without being 
‘triumph over all the opposing evil. 
Onthe night of the 16th, General O’ Far- 
tis, General Pastore, and the Commandant 
ofthe Province, presented themselves before 
assembled Junta, and proposed, that the 
ole of the forces should be posted in the 
Piazzas of the Royal Palace and Santa Teresa, 
act of need, in combination with that 
people who were animated with a 
mélove of their country, and a desire for the 
<stablishment of order and tranquillity. 
_ Reproposition was adopted, and the Ge- 
erals feceived instructions to carry it into ex- 
cation. At daybreak, the troops assembled 
ewe appointed place; but, too weak to op- 
we & vigorous resistance to the factious, they 
wed'only by their presence to increase the 
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© wish we could draw the veil over the 
amainder of that unhappy day. Seven hun- 
= Pusoners were released from the prisons 
#0clock in the morning: then the vil- 
~_, wegen their work. The troops were 
@; and many brave fellows, worthy 
“ter fate, fell victims toan unjust fury, 
“against them in revenge for the 
"feceived from a rash foreigner. 
He Midst ofthis tumult, a detachment 
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of the regiment Regina, and some cavalry 
posted at the. arsenal, displayed the most 
noble firmness, and did not permit any of 
the prisoners to escape. Two lancers, posted 
by General Staitie opposite the arsenal, co- 
operated with great activity in preventing 
their escape. About half-past four on the 
same day, the populace surrounded and at- 
tacked the house of the Lieutenant, who 
thought it prudent to confide the govern- 
ment of the capital to a Junta, hoping to 
be thereby enabled the more easily to restore 
tranquillity. General Naselli states, that the 
troops gave proof of their love and fidelity 
to the country and the King, and of their 
courage and humanity, virtues which add 
lustre to military valour, and which will 
cause us eternally to deplore the loss of so 
many brave men, who fell victims to a 
frenzy which broke out on that very day 
when the people of Sicily celebrated the re- 
covery of their liberty. We should have 
been happy to have published the names of 
the officers who distinguished themselves in 
this unhappy affair. Those Neapolitans who 
had not the honour to serve in the afmy, 
and who did not join in the conflict, were 
permitted to remain neutral. 

The disturbance in Palermo ‘would not 
have been attended by such fatal conse- 
quences, had not a parricidal hand liberated 
the convicts. This would not have hap- 
pened but for the imprudence of General 
Church, who presumed to insult a peace- 
able citizen. This unfortunate affair will 
certainly prove a lesson to those restless men, 
who, disregarding the interests of the com- 
mon country, were the first to circulate 
among the people those reports which led 
to the desire of having a National Parliament 
distinct from that of Naples. It is to be 
lamented that the madness of a few should 
have proved the sad cause of the ruin of 
many.” 


Such are some among the evils which 
too commonly attend the premature 
struggles of liberty. We love freedom 
ourselves too well not to wish that every 
nation should enjoy it, where there ex- 
ists the capacity for so doing; but we 
know that where the capacity does not 
exist, the name of freedom becomes the 
mere watch-word of a few desperate ad- 
venturers, who use it to promote their 
own ambitious views. ith respect to 
the future condition of Sicily, there is 
every reason to believe that it will event- 
ually separate itself from all political con- 
nexion with Naples. _ 

Another attempt, but happily a fruit- 
less one, has been made in Paris, to pro- 
duce anarchy. A Big sy lot seems a 

ave been organized for the purpose o 
deposing Louis XVIII. and Sites on 
the vacant throne a member of” the 
Buonaparte family! The madness and 
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absurdity of this scheme are: obvious: 
but a 5 and absurd as it is, it is yet de- 
plorable to think that there are twenty 

rsons in France who dream of the pos- 
sibility of subverting the existing govern- 
ment. The allied powers of Europe are 
pledged to the maintenance of that go- 
vernment; nor will they suffer the whole 
of those benefits which were purchased 
by the loss of so much blood and trea- 
sure, to be destroyed by the machinations 
of a few desperate Buonapartists. The 
extent and objects of this plot, which 
had wider ramifications in the provin- 
ces than were at first suspected, will be 
better understood from the following 
official details upon the subject, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur :— 


‘““Theconspirators, in the dread of being dis- 
covered, and suspecting that the public au- 
thorities were upon the traces of their machi- 
nations, took the desperate resolution of 
trying acoup de main on the night between 
the 19th and 20th of August. At midnight 
men of trust were to secure the superior offi- 
cers of each corps, and despatch them in 
case of resistance. The officers in the secret 
were at the same time to repair to their re- 
spective barracks, make the soldiers take 
arms, and announce to the assembled troops 
that the king was dead. They calculated 
that with the help of the confusion caused 
by this and other false reports spread by 
them, they might mislead the fidelity of the 
troops, make them proclaim the son of Buona- 
parté, and lead them to attack the palace and 
the royal family. It is worthy of remark, 
that some days Store the day appointed, the 
report of the King’s death prevailed in a great 
number of departments; for instance, at 
Metz, Lyon, and Bourdeaux, &c. 

The government furnished with this infor- 
mation, thought it now time to arrest the 
factions, and thus prevent their drawing into 
the path of sedition a greater number of de- 
luded men, At nine in the ‘evening, the 
marked criminals were scized and given into 
the hands of justice. ‘Those in the barracks 
were arrested at the first order of the com- 
manding officers of their respective corps, by 
the officers and soldiers, all eager to remove 
from their ranks men who had falsified their 


The conducted into the prisons of 
the capital on the night between the igth 
and 20th, are, as we are assured, in number 
22, ViZ.— 

The Sieurs, Larcher, sub-lieutenant ; De- 
lamarre, adjutant-sub-officer ; Gaillard, id. ; 
Robert, id.—of the Legion of La Meurthe. 
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sub-officer ; Seulfort, id. — of the Leo; 
the North. Legion of 

Cochet, captain ; De la Verderie, id, ; Vij}¢. 
mejeanne, id.; Trogoff, id. adjutant-major: 
Hutteau, lieutenant—of the 2d of the Guard 

Jacob, adjutant-sub-officer ; Hezzogg id. 
—of the Legion of Lower Rhine. isa 

‘Captain Nantil, painted out as the ring. 
leader of the conspirators of the legion of La 
Meurthe, has absconded, and hitherto eluded 
the pursuit of justice, 

Since those primary arrests, the deposi. 
tions received, and the papers seized at the 
domiciles of the suspected, have rendered 
further arrests necessary. Warrants have 
been issued and executed against the Siecurs 
Dentzel, lieutenant-colonel on _half-pay ; 
Clevenot, apothecary ; Giscar, on the Staff 
of Paris; Capes, captain ; Despieris, ser. 
jeant-major; Charpenel, idem; Eymard, 
idem—of the Legion of La Meurthe. 

The Sieur L’Advocat, sub-lieutenant, ¢s- 
caped the execution of the warrant against 
him by flight. 

What passed at Cambray is known. Se- 
veral officers of the legion of the Seine had 
formed the project of drawing in the legion, 
and leading it to Paris, to aid the insurrec- 
tion.—Nine of those officers, viz. De la 
Mothe, captain; Pegulu, lieutenant, Des- 
bordes, tdem, Grandot-Paquet, idem; De- 
varlet, sub-lieutenant, Bruc, idem, Remy, 
idem, Cordier, idem, Dutoya, idem—fied 
upon learning that the plot had failed. 
Three others were arrested, viz.—Vazrlet, 
captain; Leigeret, lieutenant; Marlet, sub- 
lieutenant. Warrants of arrest had been 
made out against the Sieur Mazian, lieute- 
nant-colonel on half-pay, ex-commandant of 
a squadron in the Chasseurs of the Im- 
perial Guard, and against the Sieur Thevenin, 
disbanded captain of the Legion of the Seine, 
some months back. Both frequently passed 
from Paris to Cambrai, and appear to have 
seduced the officers, who unhappily entered 
into the plot. Captain Thevenin has just 
been arrested at Cambrai. Lieut.-colonel 
Mazian has absconded. 

A few days before the schemes conducted 
in the dark were brought to light at Paris 
and Cambrai, they manifested themselves 
in the department of Vosges. The Sieur 
Caron, lieut.-colonel, on half-pay, who 
usually inhabits Colmar, dared to present 
himself on the 16th of August before M. 
d’Etang, commandant of a squadron of dra- 
goons of the Seine, in garrison at Epinal, 
and to propose to enter into the plan of in- 
surrection, ‘That brave and loyal officer, in- 
dignant at such a proposition, had the em's- 
sary of revolt instantly arrested, and he 's 
now in course of trial before the Chamber 
of Peers. We leara that several officers 
more of the legion of La Meurthe have 
been arrested at Avesne, whither the legion 
proceeded from Paris. ate: 

After having narrated these afflicting de 
tails, it.is our duty to call attention (© what 
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<hould give confidence to all good citizens. the immense majority of the officers and 
pyery where the military corps are eager to soldiers, who will always listen to the call 
fest, on learning this deplorable plot, of honour and duty. 
sentiments of attachment to their King M. Ravez, President of the Chamber of 
and country, by which they are animated. Deputies, is appointed to the functions of 
The factious must perceive, that however attorney-gencral in the Court of Peers, du- 
they may be able to delude some individuals, ring the trial of the conspirators.” 
their efforts would fail against the fidelity of 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Wirn the exception of Beans and Buck-wheat, the harvesting of grain has universally 
ended in the most satisfactory manner, and without a single drawback from atmospheric 
infuence: the former are still in the fields, but as they are less liable to injury from wet 
than other grain, there is no reason to suppose but that those also will eventually be secured 
in fair condition. 

The samples of both Wheat and Barley are more variable in quality than we at first an- 
ticipated ; much of the former is dwinged in the kernel, from the effect of mildew, and 
the latter from being lodged in the grass, i.e. before the grain had filled, and, in some 
instances, before the ear was formed ; still however a considerable portion of the whole pro- 
duceof the kingdom is of the best quality imaginable, full, sound, and dry; such as will 
keep with safety any length of time, or may be transported to any distance. 

The long continuance of drought has injured the Turnips beyond redemption, and the 
filure of that valuable root is most extensive and alarming; it is now decidedly impossible 
that any tolerable proportion of whole crop should ever attain either that size or be of that 

which is requisite for grazing. 

The feeding lands have also become parched for want of moisture, and the rowen and 
aftermath grasses will afford but little relief, even with the advantage it may be’ expected 

will derive from the late invigorating rains. 
second crop of Hay is principally secured in good order, which, together with the 
abundance of the first, and the unusual bulk of straw with which the rick-yards are stored, 
2 some measure supply the deficiency in the turnip crop and the scarcity of au- 
feed. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


| Lloyd's Coffee House, September 20, 1820. 
Tux general aspect of Commercial affairs is more favourable than it has been; and the 
balance of the national deliveries and receptions is turning the right way. Standard silver 
in bass is below five shillings per oz., which shews that the stock of the precious metals in- 
creases among our dealers: the price of gold is fixed by the Bank; and, consequently, 
temains where it was. The course of exchange agrees with these indications ; and it may 
be hoped that nothing will occur to becloud the pleasing prospect. The benefits must 
tually diffuse themselves in every quarter. 
e1 » indeed, deen a kind of a ramour—of an expectation—of a supposition—of a 
bility, that Britain may find it to be her duty and policy to fit out a few ships of war, 
der existing circumstances: this has been improved on the Stock Exchange, till Omnium 
toadiscount of four and a half per cent. Nor was this all: for the dealers—or 
speculators—in hemp, took the alarm,—the demand has revived—the prices are 
en shillings higher ; and the holders are gaping after another ten shillings, to be realized 
mn as possible. Such is the-effect of Political speculation on Commercial speculators! 
tie mean while, Naval stores, that is to say, pitch, tar,and turpentine, are heavy; and, 
used, are scarcely saleable at any price. The private demand is a mere nullity, at the 
oment;and the public sales have dragged on with little alteration, and less spirit. 
“considerable contract has been recently made for Provisions ; not less than ten thou- 
=e varteis of beef and pork, together; but, it has had little or no effect on the market, 
von generally ; which shews the ample supply that may be obtained from British resources, 
‘ample capitals engaged in this branch of business. 
erly hinted our opinion that the Corn Harvest would afford occasion of dif- 
ts, and conclusions. Hitherto, the quality of the grain brought to Mark 
n0t been of the superior description: this is nothing very new, so soon after the 
48 the prime samples are, of course, in hands which are not pressed to bring them 
+ With.all possible speed. Nor will they deteriorate by keeping a while ; whereas, the 
;Qualities are best disposed of as soon as may be : the price has been on the whole 
was tllings lower; but the buyers were cautious, to say the least; for the sellers 
‘ Wety shy.” ‘The arrivals of Oats continue to be extensive; from 30,000 to 
sae Pet Week. Notwithstanding this ample supply, the sales are tolerably brisk, and 
~=¥®, GiSO 5 the fine samples fully supporting the previous currency. 
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The article Hors, as we have occasionally stated, is an absolute lottery : the picking has 
generally commenced in the hop counties; the reports are far from favourable, taking the 
whole together, and the estimate of the duty has fallen from 100,000/. to 85,000. The 
quality, as well as the quantity, is inferior ; very few choice pockets are expected : at least 
such is the inference drawn from what samples have hitherto appeared. , 

As to articles uf import, from the Colonies, principally, they have had their fluctuations 
and some sufficiently striking. Corree, for instance, fell 3s. or 4s. per cwt. with the on. 
pectation of falling half as much more ; but that did not take place: and though very con. 
siderable sales were somewhat suddenly brought forward, yet in consequence of favourable 
accounts from Hamburgh, where the market had risen 2s. or 3s., the prices reached a 
point above what they have stood at for many years. Reports from the Netherlands als 
state the markets to continue firm, and rather to be looking upward ; so that the prospect of 
considerable demands before the winter sets in, had a most beneficial effect on the property 
vested in this article: all thoughts of depression were abandoned, and the holders made 
almost their own term§ ; which, if not excessive, were fully realized. 

Sucar has followed Coffee: Hamburgh continues to give extensive commissions for 
refined goods especially ; and now the Mediterranean trade appears to be improving, nor 
does the home consumption diminish ; so that the market may be pronounced steady, In 
short, the deliveries from the warehouses have been so extensive this year compared with 
the last, that the importers have not failed to. make their remarks on it ; and they talk ofa 
probable great deficiency before the year is out. As usual, where interest is concerned, 
some have endeavoured by “‘ accurate statements,” and ‘‘ the best information possible,” to 
evince the correctness of this inference ; not without adding another—“ our prices will cer- 
tainly rise in proportion.” Ah! the Stock-Exchangeis not the only great house that harbours 
Bulls and Bears. 

West India articles are certainly in favourable request. Rum has very recently ex- 
perienced a demand which is thought to be only the forerunner of a still greater. The de- 
liveries from the warehouses last week amount to no. less than two thousand one hundred 
puncheons; which is unprecedented, except on occasions of government contracts, which 
ought not to be taken into a fair estimate of weekly averages. But what further distinguishes 
this delivery is, that upwards of eighteen hundred puncheons were for exportation. This 
being known, and other probabilities anticipated, had a considerable effect on the market ; the 
holders are not only firm, but they assure themselves of higher prices and extensive dtal- 
ings. It is, therefore, every way likely, that the late low prices of the article will eventually 
prove favourable to its introduction and preference in many places, where, otherwise, it 
would not have become popular. 

What may be the result of the reported discovery of new lands far in the southern hemi- 
sphere, it is too early as yet to determine ; if it be true that they abound in whales, seals, and 
other articles for which our adventurous mariners roam the ocean, it may, eventually, more 
than compensate for any deficiency of supply felt in the northern regions, where slaughter 
has been going on for ages. This season, however, no such deficiency has been felt: the 
Fishery has been the most productive known during many years. The produce of the season 
is reported to be nearly sixteen thousand tons of oil, a quantity altogether unusual. The stock 
on hand was, it is understood, reduced to next to nothing ; so that the article will meet a 
ready sale, and come to a good market, especially if a few spirited commissions from abroad 
should happen to meet each other in the market. The present prices are not unreasonable ; 
and the purchases in progress are considerable. 

The internal trade of the country is certainly affected by the direction cf the public mind 
at the ise ph yet if we may trust to appearances, it is not altogether in that de- 
pressed state which some affect to believe. Tlie various branches of our staple articles afford 
employment to their able workmen ; though we confess our surprise at the discounts al- 
lowed on some of them to purchasers. They have gradually increased to nearly double 
what they were a few years go. And this, at the same time that it shews the wonderful 
power of production of Britain, acts as a temptation to individual enjoyment at home, and to 
foreigners intent on obtaining enjoyments of the same kind, which they can find in no 
market whatever, on terms equally liberal. 

It would seem like flattering ourselves and our country, should we say all that suggests 
itself to our opinion on this subject—we therefore forbear ; but if it be true, that after the 
experience of several succeeding years, our customers find that they can no where else sup- 
ply themselves equally to their satisfaction, all-things considered, notwithstanding the many 
promises and protestations to the contrary, then we have every reason to hope and trust that 

will gradually relinquish their expectations of superiority — that our rivals themselves 
will do justice to our merits, and will difect their industry to more profitable channels 
than of late—to those of on, not of competition; to those of immediate and local 
circulation, not to those which demand credit: all but unlimited, and capitals all but 
po ere ‘ 
foreign intelli ffords the follewing inf Gite ia 

“* St. Petersburg, 13-25 August.—We have now an over-supply of coffee, much — 

brought by.the Americans. Above 100,000 poods are now here ; and more yet expec’ 
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Price of Stocks—Course of Exchange. 


America. Ali cotton goods are selling well at the fair; which has caused an advance 
The import of indigo is too large ; and it does not fetch cost prices. 





, 22d August.—The demand for money for the Ionian Islands to pay for fruit, is 
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great and dollars are scarce. Currants, we hear, are extravagantly high at Zante, and the 
dod: we do not believe that any will be shipped to cost less than 1@0s. per cwt. in 
tondon. Oil is very dull and without demand. 
Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th August, to the 23d Sept. 1820, inclusive. 
me SB (Of [O49 6 ylo8s5] ou [Bul cB] SF 
old] a2 | ee | ak [asieeiix) 22 2/94] 
_ a. ot on - : * O& 
Be Ml oe lel] eo le | dial ~@. 18?| +e! gz 
Aug,25 220 |68§ §/68 73/86$ 7/1032/184,/67% [2155 216|/——|22 pm.| 3 5 pm 
"96 [pa 68% 41672 68| 87 |103sz1S8 2 22pm.| 3 5 pm. 
28 [221 |68§ i|o8 7#|86% 7)103%/18x 3 5pm. 
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$0 [221 16 467% §|86% 7/1034/1845/67F 22 pm.| 3 5 pm 
$1 /221 (68% 3/672 $\87 69)102%/184 | 21pm.}4 5pm 
Sep, 1 /221$|68F 4167§ 3]87 63|103$/18 45/674 743 |22 pm.| 4 2 pm. 
2 
4/221 (68% 3167§ 3/863 3)103%/18y— 22pm.| 2 4pm. 
-§ 2219/68 -31674 4is6% 4]1034 216 |74§ j22 pm.| 2 4 pm. 
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7 67% tl —hhoes 3 1pm. 
8 7% 4 103} 674 20 pm.| 1 3 pm. 
9. 673 ¢ 103} 18 pm.| 1 3pm, 
aa 67% 4 1033/———|_ 67 19 pm.} 3 pm. par. 
+ 12 67% ¢F 1034 663 214 19 pm.| par. 2 pm. 
13} 674 5 1034|——|66 | 215 1 3pm. 
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15 674 64 102% 65} |214$ 214/-—|20 pm | 2 4pm. 
16 663 4 1024 2134 214 lgpm.} 5 3pm. 
18 66% 5% 1024 213 2123 mp 3 4pm. 
1g 663 102% 20 pm.| 4 2pm. 
20 66% § 1024 65% | 213% |73% j}20pm.| 3 5pm. 
fl 66% 4/———}1024 20 pm.| 4 5pm 
92 66§ §}—————|1024 2134 20 pm.| 3 5pm. 
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Barcelona .........++0++ 33% 
Seville CoCo ee ses ese sees 337 
Gibraltar .........000.- 30 
Legh ovens dun: OO 
| GemOR.. once oo as cvocenas 486 
Venice, Italian Liv. ...... 27 60 
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Silver in Bars, stand..0 4 rg 0 
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Il Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1818, have been advertised to be paid off. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM AUGUST 19 TO SEPTEMBER 19, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 


N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be wnderstood to reside in London; and in 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses, 


ALWAY, T. Tetherington, Gloucestershire, farmer. (Ad- a G. | ena caporg dealer in pictures, &c. (Jam 
lington & Co. London AA lace - 
Aubusson, C. W. F. otherwise C. W. Feuillade, patent aid- denen, © dpa Flintshire, tobacconist. (Cheste 
form maker, Geo. st. Hanover squ. (Purkett & Son i) 
Axe, G. Stamford, draper. (Walker, 29, Lincoln’s Inn Jones, ia Tibia -biait-coad, linen-draper, leleo 
Fields Larlham, W. Great Yarmouth, coach- -master, a | 
Bennett, J. Chester, druggist. (Bettye Chance plone Featherstone Buildings yior, 
o_o T. Broseley, iron-master. (Pith uckett, Lo Maymon, E. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer, (Blakelock 
ae Leicester, hosier. (Pilkington, jun. leaden Miller, J. Norwich, chymist. (Goodwin 
Balt, ahd f Jones, Bath, grocers. (Knig t, Basinghall- Mills, J. Water-lane, Srensctets wine-merchant. (Lap, 
Page, W. F. High Holborn, linen-draper. Willis s 
Brigge, J i bakeoham, vic victualler. (Taylor, Temple Parker, J. Littie St. Mary wy Hoag painter. (Clutton 
Co ia, C- rwich, currier. (Tay! lor, Feathcrstone- porous, © W. Manchester, wine-merchant. (Appleby, Gray's 


Cowl, W, balding Cambridgeshire, dealer. oone, Lin- Peaco T. MBeildine’ wine-merchant. 
€ ‘cole’s Inn Fields brok (S bei te am ‘Tiverpool 1 h nee gr 
ow can, pawn er, tevens o. 1n e merchant, 
Copp, W. & A. ward ay lnen-drapers. (Brutton, Broad-str. Ramsolca, J Querrihill, Aldmondbury, fancy-cloth manufac. 
Cox, Ec C. Gloucestershire, victualler. (Chilton, Lincoln’s turer 


ttye. 
Reid, D. Princes-street Spitalfields, silk-m 
Cruickshank, W. London-street, merchant. (Cranch , _ (Barrow & Co. Pay ; auatoctare. 
Cutler, J. Bath, woollen-draper. (Carpenter, Furnival’s an, P. Both, jew Jeweller. (Easton, Southwark 
na paeeieny. Wolverhampton, maltster. (Hall & Willett 
Dictesere, = E. W. Liverpool, merchant. (Lowe and Bower, Stead * as ¥- Querrileell,  Aldmondbury, fancy-cloth manufac- 


(Battye 
Drummond i. P. London-street, merchant. (Craach Sto Ww, i; ‘Liverpool. 1 linen-draper. L Sou 
Eddi Ww. E. Birmingham, dealer. (Clarke, Chancery- Mt puildings 4 ae hanes 
ons 4 Castle-street, Leicester-square, jeweller. May. 


Emet, H. 1, paint and colour manufacturer. (Ches- 
tar eaten > Summerland, T; Bristol, iron-founder. (Heelis, Staple Inn 


Evans, J. ’Bristol "hatter. Chancery-lane P. ay tere oe coo Ellis, Ch 
Eye B Liv Birmin ier, Smith, Ba — Thomas: J. Carpenter’ Butldings, London Walt tention. 


Lame a e m(Richardeo 
Farlow Menchosten, puilder Ider. ot Temp Tollerser, E. Westhourne, miller. _ (Kirkman, Cloak-lane 
Gadsby, 7 Snareston, maltster. iprite, Lincsin’s Inn Trueman, T. Goldsmith-street, horge-dealer. . (Clarke, 
Garland, M. M. Magnus, & B. Benjamin, Bunhill-row, | Bishopsgate Church-yard 
merchants. vitt & Co. Wall, W. Oxford, carver.  (Torries, y= s Inn Fields 
Garlick, G. Westport, tanner. (Dex, < Se ety et ab Warner, S. ee _— Kent, ship-owner. (Grimaldi, Cop- 
Greaves wa Waisall. check iene Starters _ - ——_ treet wy, thall-co SNES , 
areareras: - Notti aylor, Gray’s Inn T. Toncutin er. Clarke, Bishopsgate 
Hair, J eobencoatet. ( H whee yard , ’ ' ~ 
Hendelar 3 J. Whitfield, Derbyshire, Seatemanbions: (Wil- Warren, G. Bath, cheesefactor. ( Vili, & White 
son, Greville-street Weaver, G. Abchurch, lace-merchant. 
Hessel; J c. Richowdeeee’ ne ee (Lang \ oe iy Wr Cc. London-strect, merchant, “Grane , 
J. Richard-street, Islin iverpool. porter-dealer. eeler, Castle-str, 
Halleh? R.A. New Kent-road, victualler. (Stevens & Co. Ho olborn “ : 





DIVIDENDS. 


"ENesi"Glovce n Va remand 5 Cornhill Marsden, E. Bolton-le-moors, Oct. 6 
Gloucester, Goldney, T. Chippenham = a Se Martin, M. D. Burlington’ Arcade, 
Goodchild, . J. sen. & Co. cae. Pallion, Sep. 26 
Sep. 23 wine | Mayne, J. Camomile-street, Sep. 13 
Gray, G. Hammersmith, Se Millichap, T. Whitstones, Sep. 18 
Green, a: Albion - place, Kingsland- Bitter, W Brown's Coffee- house, Mitre- 
road, Se wit urt, Fleet-street, angen Sep. 23 
Gutch, op Gardens, St. Martin’s- Milner, J. _ Morley, Oct. 
lane, SP 9 Mince Tt itementh Sep. 22 
a Ritson = ey Sep. 19 Moston’. v Ww. Birmingham, Sep. 27 
Reemrngs Oct. 9 Morris, T. Bristol, Oct. 9 
Hamilton w. Agar, Riches-court, Moston, J. Warrington, Sep. 15 
Mottley, T. Portsmouth, Oct. 5, 13 
Moxon, R., W. G. Moxon, & J. Moxos, 


G. Mitre-co.Fleet-str. -Sep.30 
H Hendcro J. Ludgate-hill, Sep. 1 Hall, Oct. 20 
itch hson, JH Kidder : » Oct.2 ag ay Liverpool, (since deceased) 


Bonen Ni ieee It . ti + ad 
vapor Gr. . & J. ac ss Ly oe Bermo Nigieioe e, J. Howden, Oct. 13 


N . Bristal, Oct. 19 
= Sep. 12 Higghew og & . Relating! ang ST Pannell Re J. = ote "Wyke, Sep 13 
isle 
Hughes: B. Bristol, Oct. 9 Peters, J. Dorking go Sep. 18 
Hunt, —— Oct. 5 Phillipe, A. Skitbright P a 
ame R& J. Sharp, Lombard-street, eens, tter, G. saeotreets ‘op gil 
wer 


& W. Browne, 
Hell.” J. Nuneaton, Oct. Se 
Pal Castle-court, Birchin-lane, Pretty = Laurence Pountney- lane, 


Jehenons R. Tottenham - -court- road, Prickett, H. R. Lancaster, Sep. 27 
+ 13 ie agg OF D. Tipton, Sep. 30 
Jones, J. Worcester, Oct. Pugh, J. Red-lion-street, Sep. 16 
™ 19 
8 








A. Lower Grosvenor-str. Sep. 4 
W. Penzance, Sep. 13 


ok. Read 
Kerrisos, Rory Sop 28 Richard .& T. Moffatt, Liverpool, Oct. 4 


: ‘ 4 
- Latham, than, B.A. &'d- Parry, Bevouhire ier fb Gurney’ Slade, Somerset 
14 


8 
Say mt ho A ay gh tore 


4. Wells, Norfolk, seat John-street,Commercial-rost, 
Lownts, W “— set H. Neild, geliy3, wnton, Oct. olborn, Sep. 14 


B.Jelerecron 
23 5 Shoobridge, W Orangetreet Sp 
Sep. 1 


Sate "Me-Bias 7: Gueen-aquare, Oct. 14 Simmnr Jowin-etveet, Seb +7 


Smith, D. Wavertree, 














1620] 








kel 
ct pe ra Sep. 16 


Oc 
aaa G: Sykes illonsley, Oc 'e-hall- 


ee & R. Bottrell,Greenwich, 
ra PM. & J. T. Smedley, Liver- 





ton, Oct. 7 7 





Warwick 
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Taylor, J. Poreditch, Oct. 31 
Thompso E. Rotherhithe, Nov. 4 
Tinson ew. Christchurch, Southam;- 
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Wheeldon, G. Bonsal:, Se 

White, S. Calver, Derbyshire 

wae W. Ameén-cerser 

son, U. & A. Gresdale, rocks 


4 woh T. Talbot-court, Gracechurch- 
| street, Nov. 4 

Wright, J. reocesins, Sep. 15 

Wri oon > sen. SSeryporte Oct. 3 
Wrightson, G jun. do t. 
Zimmer, J. We beck-street, Sep. 16 


Tipping, T. Warrington, Sep. 15 
Tro ~<a Liverpeel, ct 
T. Hitchin, Se 
Wattam, T. Great Grims y, Se . 29 
Webster, F. St. Austell, Sep. 1 
eise, W.P. Tooley-street, Sep. 16 





—* APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


Country Bank Notes.—There can be no 
doubt, that whenever the Bank of England 
Notts ate, by the new issue, rendered more 

geure against imitation, the ingenuity of 
will be directed against the Coun- 
Bank Notes; which are now in a very 
defenceless state. lt is a source of much sa- 
tisfaction to us, therefore, to have learnt, 
that a plan for the protection of the Country 
has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, which will, by an immediate opera- 
tion; secure'the-whole of the provincial 
tanks:from forgery, without requiring any 
change of their present plates, which would 
“be a work of much time. A 
stamp of great difficulty of imitation has been 
contrived, and» preparations are making at 
the stam p-office for stamping all the Coun- 
Notes with this stamp, after the 
new year, by which means the revenue col- 
leetedon Country Bank Notes will be se- 
cared, while the notes themselves will be 
protected from the forger—because he can- 
not forge the note without also forging the 
- This stamp is combined with beautiful 
printing, intended nearly to cover 
of the note, so as to preclude the 
A ame also to save the expense at 
wet by many country bankers in 
back to their notes by way of se- 
iat eco being thus given them 
Government gratis. 
also to connect this with a 
ge in the paper for the Country Bank 
< substituting a description of paper, 
. k and appearance of which 
be produced i in its first construction 
mepaper-mill ; whereas there are various 
fc the present water-mark in 















ond nan ap per, which may be purchased-in | 





‘shop. : 
important features in this plan, 
ition with which the 
thus be secured against 
Ans, acon, the economy, as 
porme whatever i in: ‘their pre- 


—Mr. Siegen Waith- 
We ‘understand, with the concur- 
e determined to aban- 
n of the sheriffs to enter- 


ord ficers with repeated feasts ; 






‘aa ‘ 
at” : 





y | 










VA 









and has also resolved to use his own private 
coach upon all occasions. 

Drury Lane Theatre-—Drury-lane theatre, 
previous to its opening for the winter season, 
is to undergo a variety of judicious altera- 
tions. The ceiling is to be lowered at least 
eight feet, which will exclude from the au- 
dience part of the house, the present upper 
gallery and the slip boxes. The two shilling 
gallery is to be formed into the upper one}; 
and the boxes under, into the lower gallery. 
The theatre is also to be new painted and 
ornamented. 

The Regent’s Canal.—A few days ago the 
basin of the Regent’s Canal, at Limehouse, 
was opened forthe reception ‘of ships, when a 
collier was taken in, and unloaded her coals 
upon the jetties. ‘The utility of this work is 
now manifest, since it will be seen that the 
Colliers -can deliver their cargoes into wag- 
gons, without the intervention of barges, by 
which not only a certain and large expense 
is saved, but the plunder which is unavoi- 
dable on the river, is wholly prevented, and 
all casualties from storms, and from vessels 
running foul, are avoided. 
| Abstract of the Will of Sir Joseph Banks. 

—The late Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. one of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, by his will ex- 
pressly desires that his body be interred in 
the most private manner in the church or 
church-yard of the parish in which he shall 
happen to die, and entreats his dear ‘re- 
latives to spare themselves the affliction of 
attending the cereinony, and earnestly re- 
quests that they will not erect any monument 
to his memory. His house at Spring-grove, 
Heston, Middlesex, he gives to his wife, 
Dame Dorothea Banks, with the furniture, 
plate, &c. &c. His real estates to his wife 
for life, or widowhood: after her death or 
marriage, those that are situate in the county 
of Lincoln to the Hon. James Hamilton 
Stanhope, and Sir Henry Hawley, Bait. 
subject to provisees and conditions : the re- 
mainder of his estates to Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Bart. his heir and assigns, subject to 
conditions and provisoes. The leasehold 
estates (except his house in Soho-square) tq 
John‘ Parkinson, Esq. The residue of: his 
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personal estate to his wife, for her own ab- 
solute use and benefit. He appoints his 
wife, the said James Hamilton Stanhope, Sir 
Henry Hawley, and Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
executors. Will dated Jan. 7, 1820. 

By the 1st codicil, dated 21st Jan. 1820, 
he gives to his indefatigable and intelligent 
librarian, Robert Brown, Esq. an annuity of 
200]. and also the use and enjoyment during 
life of the library, herbarium, manuscripts, 
drawings, copper-plates engraved, and every 
thing else that is contained in his collections, 
usually kept in the back building of his house 
in Soho-square ; and after the decease of the 
said Robert Brown,then he gives the same to 
the trustees, for the time being, of the British 
Musetim; or, if it be the desire of the said 
trustees; and the said Robert Brown shall 
consent to have the same removed to the 
British Museum in his lifetime, he shall be 
at liberty to do so; and the said Robert 
Brown to be provided with the proper means 
of access thereto for himself and his friends. 
And he declares that the aforesaid bequests, 
in favour of the said Robert Brown, are upon 
condition that he continue to use his library 
as his chief place of study in the manner he 
now does, and that he‘assists the superin- 
tendant of the Royal Botanic gardensat Kew, 
and continues to reside in London, and does 
not undertake any new charge that may em- 
ploy his time. His leasehold house in Soho 
square, with the appurtenances, to his wife 
during her life; and after her decease, _ 
giving ion thereof, then to the 
es ee 
conditions. 

To Mr. Frederick Bauer, of Kew-green, 
who has been employed by Sir Joseph as a 
draughtsman for thirty years, an annuity of 
3001. upon condition that he continues to 
reside at Kew green, and employs himself in 

drawings of plants that flower in 
the collection at Kew, in the same manner 
as he has hitherto done; and the drawings 
which he shall so make be added to the col- 
lection now in his hands, and which revert 
to Sir Joseph or his representatives at the 
time of his death, as appears by an agree- 
ment entered into between them; and it is 
his wish that if any doubts should asise.as to 
his meaning in the conditions imposed on 
the said Robert Brown and Frederick Bauer, 
the same should be construed in a manner 
so'as tobe most favourable to them. 

By the 2d codicil, (dated 7th of March, 
1820,) he declares, that with every feeling of 
that dutiful and humble attention 
justly due from a loyal subject to a most 
aria Sovereign, he gives to his Majesty, 
the use of the i 


hold, and believes to be founded in truth, 


. Incidents in London and Middlesex. 


[ Oct. 1, 


that the establishment of a Botanic Garden 
cannot becomplete unless a resident draughts. 
man be constantly employed in maki 
sketches, and finished drawings of all new 
plants that perfect their flowers or fruits ip 
it; and deelares that he long ago determined 
to fix such a person at Kew, and maintain 
him at his own expense, and he accordingly 
en Mr. Bauer, whose collection of 
drawings and sketches, he trusts, will prove 
a valuable addition to the important science 
of natural history ; that he did this under a 
hope that the truth of his opinion would in 
due time become .manifest, and that the 
charge of maintaining Mr. Bauer would then 
be transferred from him, and placed on the 
establishment of the garden. This hope, he 
declares, is still warmly cherished, and re- 
ceives ample support from the well-known 
and often-experienced love of science which 
makes a part of the character of our beloved 
King; but in case of its being deemed inex- 
pedient by his Majesty’s advisers to make 
this small addition to the establishment, he 
charges the annuity of 300/. to Mr. Bauer 
on his Lincolnshire estates. —He requests his 
relation, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. to 
examine his papers and things at his house 
in Soho-square, and destroy those he may 
think proper. The papers respecting the 
Royal Society to be sent to the Royal So- 
ciety; those respecting the Mint or coinage, 
to the Mint; his foreign correspondence to 
be sent to the British Museum. 

His personal] property sworn under 40,0001, 

London Bridge-—We need not inform our 
readers that the very dangerous and incon- 
venient state of London-bridge has of late 
engaged the attention of the Committee of 
the Bridge-house Estates ; and from the pro- 
ceedings of that Board, it is believed that 
an application will be made to Parliament, 
in the ensuing session, for a Bill to enable 
them either to rebuild the bridge, or greatly 
to enlarge the water-way, by throwing two 
of the arches, on each side of the centre 
arch, into one. 

Our Agricultural Poor.— The following 
has been circulated by the Committee sit- 
ting at the King’s Head, Poultry : 

** The. Provisional Committee for encou- 
ragement of industry, and reduction of poor 
rates, having received some communications 
which require to be noticed, think it de- 
sirable, on an object so important, thus pub- 
licly to offer a reply to objections against 
the proposal of relieving the distress of the 
labouring classes, thereby to promote oul 
home-trade and commerce, through the cul- 
tivation of land. 

“It has been said, that to alleviate the 
condition of the poor would be improper, 4 
it will be the means of exciting a redundant 


“ This view, though urged by persons 
who »would disclaim the sentiment, 't 
feared, will be found opposed to the dictates 
of our Holy Scriptures, whereby we 4° 











emmanded to feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked 5 ‘consequently, since the same 

authority enjoins the necessity of 
spas the means of subsistence, and also 
the evil of a state of idleness, it will 
qhought that no further reply will be 
But we may assume, that a mi- 
grible condition does not arrest the pro- 
gess of population, as well from the exam- 
of Ireland, as from the fact of our own 
, whose circumstances have been 
‘years deteriorating, and ¢ven whose 
in the British community is en- 


gered, hut whose members notwithstand- 


ing, asappears by a portentous poor-rate, 
undiminished. Indeed, the destruction 
all Hope that by any management an 
improvement in their condition may be ef- 
fected, by withdrawing the moral restraint 
which is. found ever acting on the happier 
classes, may be expected, while such a state 
continues to be the prolific cause of an aug- 
, which some political economists 
so meh dread. 

#Ttis also asserted, and we wish to invite 

/most serious attention to this statement, 
that the poor are degenerated in moral con- 
duct, which, in tracing the effect to its cause, 
wil be found originating in the alienation 
which has just been mentioned, of the sti- 
mulus te exertion. 

“The Provisional Committee, therefore, 
desires'to impress, that at this time, while all 
inadequate remedies must be deprecated as 
likely to permit an incalculable waste of 
human lifeand human happiness, a mode of 


inte es centuries to come, by their 
ne for whatever population we may 
ess; must be considered as founded on 
the most rational policy. 

“An application has been made to Par- 
— has been favourably re- 


ed; but as it is desirable that the same 
tbe supported universally, it is request- 
that the names of individuals convinced 


ofthe nedessity of the adoption of such 
means as-shall relieve the condition of agri- 
cultural, and other labourers, should be 
tansmittedto the Committee, free of ex- 


“For the Provisional Committee. 

4, adel “ Bens. Wi ts, 

nte2ey Hon. Secretary.” 

4hyy Insanity.—An insane person, whose 
ame 18 Daniel Krasling, a German, was 
<amined at Guildhall on Monday Sept. 25, 
ig On Sunday evening created great 
and onfusion in St. Sepulchre’s 
‘by firing off a pistol in the middle 


2704 4 4 . 2 
ig divine service. The prisoner, 
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bout 24 old, did not understand 
and Mr. Rhenius, a friend and 
ellow (who is clerk to Messrs. Pasche, 

y Was Sworn to interpret. _ 
Stated by Mr. Cumber, that he was 
Eee alle, near the pulpit, about 
4 > axe 7 ‘ clock, when he observed 
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the prisoner come from the rear of the pul- 
pit, put on his hat, arid pulling from beneath 
his coat a pistol, walk down the aile, and 
discharge it towards the organ. This evi- 
dence being communicated to the prisoner 
by his friend, be mildly said, ‘ it was cor- 
rect ;” but desired it might be added, ‘¢ after 
first dispersing abovt some of the printed 
papers,” a copy of which we subjoin :-— 


THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 
Spoken of by Daniel, the Prophet, that he 
shall stand in the holy place, is 
THE ORGAN. 

It is the Image of the Kingdom of Antichrist. 


THE MUSIC. 
S. Fee 8. ee 


* @ *_ #* 
1, u, im Iv, Vv, V! 


The 

N BEAST 
* 

p Vil Vill 

The prisoner was immediately secured, 
and conveyed to the Compter. No trace 
could be discovered to shew that the pistol 
had been loaded with ball. The prisoner, 
when asked what object he had in this rash 
act, replied, that he might succeed, as he 
had succeeded; that his plan might be 
known to the world: the papers he had dis- 
tributed contained it in part; but they were 
far too small to explain it; he could how- 
ever explain more fully to any one-who un- 
derstood the principles of music. The plan 
was, that music is the Antichrist, which is 
against God, and is to be punished and de- 
stroyed by fire. | 

he story of the wanderings of this unfor- 
tunate young man was told with much feel- 
ing by his friend Mr. Rhenius, who stated 
that he was the son of a respectable mer- 
chant .at Konigsberg, in Prussia, and had 
been an. officer ist the Prussian army, and 
had always borne an excellent and exemplary 
moral character. Proofs of the prisoner's 
disordered state of mind being adduced, and 
the fact of his insanity being certified also 
by Mr. Box, the surgeon of the Compter, it 
was determined, with the consent of his 
friends, that he should be removed to a place 
of proper restraint, under their care, until he 
could safely be restored to his parents.—The 
confusion this occurrence created in the 
church is scarcely describable ; in the hurry 
and crowd to get out, numbers were thrown 
down, and trampled upon ; several children 
were hurt, and one was taken to the. hos- 
ital with its collar-bone dislocated, but no 
ives, we are happy to hear, were lost. 

Sir Wm. Grant.—A most beautiful full- 
length portrait of Sir Wm. Grant has been 
put up in the Rolls Court, at the instance of 
the Bar, as a mark of the high estimation in 
which that gentleman was held by them. 


He is represented as in the act of giving 
Judgement, and the likeness is admirable. 
Precocity.—A phenomenon has appeared 
on the horizon of Milan. This prodigy is a 
young lady, ten years of age, who is known 
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by the name of Iphigenia, and whose extra- 
Ordinary memory excites universal astonish- 
ment. The Iphigenia of Greece never in- 
$pired so much interest ‘as this Iphigenia of 
Milan. She is thoroughly acquainted with 
ancient history, and answers the questions 
put to her with intelligence and accuracy. 
Her father has a list of thirty thousand ques- 
tions, all of which the little living dictionary 
answers with the utmost readiness. It is to 
be hoped that the father may not prove an- 
other Agamemnon, and sacrifice his child to 
the desire of compressing the materials of a 
folio into an octavo.— Literary Gazette. 
Curious Coincidence.—It is no less singu- 
Jar than true, that four of the principal ‘Tea 
dealers in this great city are distinguished, by 
having the first syllable of each of their 
names expressive of the different grades in an 
article eminently useful to our shipping, and 
conducive to our commerce, and, at the 
same time, a very useful appendage to public 
justice. Twine-ing, of the Strand—String-er, 
of Monument Yard—Cord-er, of Covent Gar- 
den—and Rope-r, of the Borough. May 
.they all hang together ! 


NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


The Bishop of Landaff has been chosen 
Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London ; and also Canon Residentiary of the 
said Cathedral Church ; the same being va- 
cant by the translation of the Bishop of 
Lincoln to the See of Winchester. 

Lieutenant-general the Hon. Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B. is appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the island of Ceylon. 

Henry Jardine, Esq. to be King’s Remem- 
brancer of the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, in room of Sir Patrick Murray, Bart., 
soars appointed one of the Barons of that 

rt 


Mr. Harvey Strong has been approved 
as Consul at Glasgow for the United States 
of America. 


NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Hon. John Jocelyn, in the room of 
the Hon, R. Viscount Jocelyn, now Earl of 
Roden, as M.P. for the county of Louth. 


Births.) The lady of J. B. Brown, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, of a 
son—In Great Cumberland-street, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, of a daughter—In Hoxton- 
square, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Crosby, of a 
son—At Hampstead, Mrs. J. C. Cameron, of 
a son—In Middle Scotland-yard, Mrs. R. 
Dalgleish, of a daughter—The lady of Wm. 
Filder, esq. of a daughter—In Burton Cres- 
cent, Mrs. Gutteres, of a daughter—The lady 
of C. E. Heaton, esq. of a son—In York- 
place, the lady of Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. 
of a son—In Wimpole-street, the lady of 
Wm. Johnson, a a daughter—In New- 
court, Crutched Friars, the lady of James 
Lester, esq. of a daughter—In Hunter-street, 
the lady of T. H. Peile, esq. of a daughter— 
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In Piccadilly, the Countess of Roseberry of 
son—In ‘Argyll-street, Mrs. Ottywell Robi ; 
son, of a daughter—In Montague-place Rue 
sell-square, the lady of R. V. Richards 4 
of a daughter—In Gower-street, the Jaq of 
Henry Storks, esq. of a son—In Scotland 
yard, Mrs. H. Smedley, of a daughter, 
Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, the lady of §, F T 
Wilde, esq. of a son—In New Bridge-street, 
Mrs. Martin Ware, of a son—In Hunter. 
street, Mrs. Charles Wakefield, of a daughte, 
—The lady of Mr. Robert Walmsley, of the 
Parliament Office, of a son. 

Married.} Lieut.-col. Bankes, of the Cold. 
stream-guards, to Louisa, daughter of Henry 
Boutton, esq. of Givons Grove, Surrey—At 
St. Pancras, Tobias Browne, esq. of Kentish 
Town, to Sarah Ann Edgar, of the same 
place — At St. Pancras, Robert Bakewell, 
esq. of Tavistock-street, Russell-square, to 
Miss’ Hinckley, daughter of the late Dr 
Hinckley, M.D.—At. Clerkenwell church, 
William Brass, esq. of Wood-street, Cheap. 
side, to Mrs. Elizabeth Pentland—At §. 
George’s, Hanover-square, the Right Hon, 
Lord Frederick Bentinck, to the Right Hon, 
Lady Mary Lowther— At St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, J. C. Carpenter, esq. of Furni- 
val’s-inn; to the youngest daughter of J. 
Brettell, esq. of Caroline-street, Bedford- 
square—Edward Farn, esq. Gray’s Inn, to 
Matilda Priscilla, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. John Wakefield, of Market-street, Bed- 
fordshire—At Isleworth, Capt. Albert Golds- 
mid, 12th lancers, to Miss Birkett—At Hack- 
ney, Mr. Gilbert, to Miss Eliza Rankin—At 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mr. J. H. 
Kimpton, of Hertford, to Miss Yate, of Her- 
tingfordbury, Herts.— Louis Lucas, esq. 
Finsbury-square, and late of Jamaica, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of Jos. Cohen, 
esq. of Lombard-street-—At Hampstead, M. 
A. Langton, esq. to Miss Drewe, of Broad- 
hembury, Devon—At Harrow, G. H. Mac 
Cartney, esq. Royal Scots, to $. H. Cotton, 
only daughter of the late John Carisbrook, 
esq. of Tetbury, Gloucestershire—At Mary- 
le-bone church, C. Majoribanks, esq. of Up- 
per Wimpole-street, to Mrs. Parker, widow 
of the late William Parker, esq. of Bengal— 
At Hackney, Mr. William Minithorpe, to 
Miss Pomeroy—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, to 
Letitia, daughter of Sir Wm. Burroughs— 
At Pinner church, G. Pocock, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Miss Ashwell—At All- 
hallows Staining, Mr. John Reay, Mark- 
lane, to Miss Jane Eliz. Charles, of Mecklen- 
burgh-square— At Mary-le-bone church, 
George Richards, esq. of King’s College, 
Cambridge, to Miss Aylmer, of Wimpole- 
Street—At St. James’s church, W. Teanby, 
esq. of Old-street, to Miss M. Fisher, of Ber 
wick-street-—Wm. White, esq. of Dorset-s4: 
Mary-le-bone, to Eleanor, daughter of W. 
C. Clarkson . of Doctors Commons— 
At. St. chre’s church, James Witch; 
esq. to Ann Amelia Drummond Deady. 











Mrs. Bell, of Frith-street, Soho, 

and painful illness—In Soho- 
sete, suddenly, Charles Trelawny Brere- 
. 65, formerly member for St. Mi- 


t of Foot Guards—In Guildford- 
Frances, wife of Mr. Wm. Clay— 
tpelier-row, Twickenham, Miss 
: , : tee. Stratton Coles, esq. of Basing- 
) pall-st. in a fit of apoplexy—In Harley-st. 
| ip Cipriani, esq one of the chief clerks 

inthe Treasury—lIn Leicester-square, Chas. 
Elms, esq.-—In St. James’s-place, James 
n, esq. Of Pitfour, M. P. for Aber- 
deenshire—At Hampstead, Lewis Forrester, 
ate of Demerary, 47—At Hendon, 
Wm. Godwin, esq. 75—At Tottenham, 
Wm. Goodhall, esq. at church, in a fit of 
exy—At Fulham Palace, George Gor- 

don Howley, youngest son of the Bishop of 
tondon—At her house, Highbury-place, 
Mrs, Hogg, widow, 66—At Brompton, John 
Holmes, esq. 72—At Pimlico, Mrs. Hender- 
sn, 79-—George Jones, esq. of Hans-square, 
Sloane-street, at Paris—At Hackney, Mrs. 
Jeser, widow, 83—In Greek-st. Soho, Mrs. 
Anna G. Keating, relict of W. C. Keating, 
. formerly of Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-st. 97 —At 

St. Pancras, Mrs. Kiddington, widow, 71— 
In Gerrard-st. Soho, the Rev. S. Lyon, 
many years Hebrew teacher to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and Eton 

e—Miss Mills, of Parliament-st. only 
child of John Mills, esq.—Mr. John Addi- 
son Newman, late keeper of Newgate—At 
lslington, Mr. Wm. Pettit, formerly of Ho- 
ser-lane, 81—In Berkeley-square, Thomas 
Palmér, esq.—In Wimpole-st. Mr. John 
Palmer—At his house in Upper Baker-st. 
Alexander. Ross, esq. of Cromarty, North 
Brittin—In Doughty-st. Mrs. Richardson, 
8—In Cadogan-place, G. Staniforth, esq. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 25—At Ed- 
ton, the Rev. W. Shaw, 68—In Osna- 
street, Regent’s Park, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Widow, 75—In St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
Vowler—At Teddington, Lieut.-Col. 
hilip Vaumorel, soth regiment of foot—In 
Brunswick-squ. J. Wright, 
u, 22. 
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'8¢ Right Rev. W. Bennet, D. D. who 
© im Mountagu-square, on the 16th of 
uy 'ast, Was most respectable for his learn- 
6 @id most exemplary for his upright- 
“Sy Denevolence, and piety. He was 
‘aucated at Harrow School, removed to Em- 

lei College, Cambridge, where he toox 
pees of B. A. 1767, and M.A. 1770. 
» he succeeded to the Tutorship of 
eee, proceeded B. D. 1777, and 
90, in which year he was appointed 
ito the Earl of Westmoreland,whose 
tor he had been, and elevated to 
pric of Cork and Ross; and in 
Mansiated to the valuable See of 















vhael's, and lieut.-colonel of the Coldstream. 
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Cloyne, estimated at nearly 6,000. per an- 
num. He was a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and distinguished by his know- 
ledge of the Roman Roads. In 1791 Bp. 
Bennet married Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Mapletoft, of Boughton, 
Northamptonshire, by Anna Maria, only 
daughter of Charles 5th Viscount Cullen. 
His lady survives, but there are no chil- 
dren. 

In Dr. Parr’s memorable * Sequel to a 
printed Paper lately circulated in Warwick- 
shire by the Rev. Charles Curtis, 1792,” the 
learned Doctor, enumerating some of his 
highly-esteemed correspondents, places first 
‘‘ that most amiable man, and most accom- 
plished scholar, Dr. Bennet, the Bishop of 
Cork ;” and in a subsequent pamphlet, in an- 
swer to Dr. Combe, 1795, will be found the 
following just and admirable character. of 
Bishop Bennet—a literary tribute due to a 
man not only of the first attainments, but of 
the mildest complexion of manners : 

“* Among the Fellows of Emmanuel Col- 
lege who endeavoured to shake Mr. Homer’s 
resolution, and to preserve for him his aca- 
demical rank, there was one man, whom I 
cannot remember without feeling that all 
my inclination to commend, and all my 
talents for commendation, are dispropor- 
tionate to his merit. From habits not only 
of close intimacy, but of early and unin- 
terrupted friendship, I can say, that there is 
scarcely one Greek or Roman author of emi- 
nence, in verse or prose, whose writings are. 
not familiar to him. He is equally success- 
ful in combating the difficulties of the most 
obscure, and catching, at a glance, the beau- 
ties of the most elegant. Though I could 
mention two or three persons who have 
made a greater proficiency than my friend 
in philosophical learning, yet, after survey- 
ing all the intellectual endowments of all 
my literary acquaintance, I cannot name the 
man whose taste seems to me more correct 
and more pure, or whose judgment upon 
any composition in Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish, would carry with it higher authority to 
my mind. 

**To those discourses which, when deli- 
vered before an academical audience, cap- 
tivated the young and interested the old, 
which were. argumentative without for- 
mality, and brilliant without gaudiness, and 
in which the happiest selection of topics was 
united -with the most luminous arrange- 
ment of matter, it cannot be unsafe for me 
to pay the tribute of my praise, because 
every hearer was an admirer, and every ad- 
mirer will be a witness. Asa tutor, he was 
unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the 
government, and anxious for the welfare, of 
all who were entrusted to his care, The 
brilliancy of -his conversation, and the 
suavity of his manners, were the more en- 
dearing,. because they were. united with 
qualities of a-higher order ; because in mo- 
rals he was correct without moroseness, and 
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because in religion he was serious without 
bigotry. From the retirement of a college 
he stepped at once into the circle of a court ; 
but he has not been dazzled by its glare, 
nor tainted by its corruptions. As a prelate, 
he does honour to the gratitude of a patron 
who was once his pupil, and to the dignity 
of a station where, in his wise and honest 
judgment upon things, great duties are con- 
nected with great emoluments. If, from 
general description, I were permitted to de- 
scend to particular detail, I should say, that 
in one instance he exhibited a noble proof 
of generosity, by refusing to accept the legal 
and customary profits of his office from a 
peasantry bending down under the weight of 
indigence and exaction. I should say, that, 

another occasion, he did not suffer 
himself to be irritated by perverse and auda- 
cious opposition ; but, blending mercy with 
justice, spared a misguided father for the 
sake of a distressed dependent ‘family, and 
provided, at the same time, fur the instruc- 
tion of a large and populous parish, without 
pushing to extremes his episcopal rights 
when invaded, and his episcopal power 
when defied. While the English universi- 
ties produce such scholars, they will indeed 
deserve to be considered as the nurseries of 
learning and virtue. While the church-of 
Ireland is adorned by such prelates, it can- 
not have much to fear from that spirit of 
restless discontent and excessive refinement 
which has lately gone abroad. It will be 
instrumental to the best pu by the best 


to the rposes 
means. It will gain fresh security and fresh 
lustre from the support of wise and good 


men. It will promete the noblest interests 
of society, and uphold, in this ‘day of peril, 
the sacred cause of true religion, 

** Sweet is the refreshment afforded to 


pages. pony of such a 
& man, and such a: friend, as 
Bennet, Bishop of Cork.” 

DR. JOHN MURRAY. 


July 99, died, at his house, in Nicolson- 
street, Edinburgh, Dr. John M 


Bishop Bennet.— Dr. John Murray. 


[Oct. 1, 


lays the best foundation for extend;,. : 
practical application, tends at the same’, 
to exalt its character, and dignify its nanats 
Asa Lecturer on Chemistry, it is impossible 
to praise too highly the superior talents -- 
Dr. Murray : always perfectly master of his 
subject, and very successful in the perform. 
ance of his experiments, which were s. 
lected with great judgment, his manner had 
a natural ease and animation, which shewed 
evidently that his mind went along with 
every thing he uttered, and gave his lectures 
great freedom and spirit. But his peculiar 
excellence as a teacher was a most uncom. 
mon faculty, arising from the great per- 
spicuity and distinctness of his conceptions 
of leading his hearers step by step through 
the whole process of the most complex in- 
vestigation, with such admirable clear 
that they were induced to think that he was 
following out a natural order which could 
not be avoided, at the very time when he 
was exhibiting .a specimen of the most re- 
fined and subtle analysis. With him the 
student did not merely accumulate facts, 
note down dry results, or stare at amusing 
experiments: he was led irresistibly to exer- 
cise his own mind, and trained to the habits 
of accurate induction. To those solid at- 
tainments which entitled Dr. Murray to stand 
in the first rank as a man of science, was 
united a refined taste, and a liberal acquaint- 
ance with every subject of general interest 
in literature. His manners were easy, po- 
lite; and unpretending, regulated by a deli- 
cate sense of propriety, with much of that 
simplicity. which so often accompanies 
strength of character and originality of 
mind. He tose to eminence by the intrinsic 
force of his talents; he was above all the 
second-hand arts by which so many labour 
to attract attention; and a native dignity of 
sentiment, and manly spirit of independence, 
kept him aloof from all those petty intrigues 
which are so often employed with success to 
bolster-up inferior pretensions. 

Dr. Murray published Elements of Che- 
mistry, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801, 2d edit. 1810. 
Elements of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, 2 vols. svo. 1804.—A System of 
Chemistry, 4 vols. 8vo. 1806.—Supplement 
to the of Chemistry, 8vo. 1809.— 
A System of Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 
2 Sv0. 1810. 


SIR HOME RIGGS POPHAM. 


. Admiral Sir Home Riggs Popham, K.C.B. 


retumed from his comman! 

on: the Jamaica station, where he lost his 

daughter and his health, Few men had seea 

more:setvitée, or haye displayed more talent. 

He rose entirely by his own merits. This 
gallant officer was born in Ireland, 

year 1762. His father had a numerous 

» and his means being slender, © 

were obliged to seek their fortunes @ 

i parts ofthe globe. Sir Home, who 

was a younger son, entered the British Navy 


had but 





: 1820.) Sir Home Popham.— Capt. John Wood, R.N.—Mr. Rae. 


Midshipman. During the American 
is the attained the rank of Lieutenant. On 
[= of peace he visited his eldest bro- 
be, jor, now General Popham, in India, 
a having evinced a genius for nautical to- 
. , he was appointed, at the special 
ndation of Lord Cornwallis, one of 
ittee sent in 1778 to survey New 
Harbour, in the river Hoogly. He also ap- 
jn 1791, to have commanded:a coun- 
He was afterwards appointed to 
and of the Etrusco, an Imperial 
«+ Indiaman, which was seized, on her re- 
a from Bengal to Ostend, by an English 
| = as a prize, on the ground that a 
ble portion of the property on board 

to British subjects. 
ech Revolution soon afforded an 
opportunity of again restoring him to his 
profession and opening a new road to fame 
: ne. The communication between 
the Duke of York and Nirgeguen, when that 
place’ was besieged by Pichegru, in 1794, 
ng been cut off, Lieutenant Popham 
thither from Ostend, and repaired 
: , and thus protracted the fate of 
thetown. For this service he was rewarded, 
in 1795, with the rank first of Master and 
er, and then of a Post Captain in 
Navy. In that year he acted as 
t for the British transports on the 
| ;. and under his inspection the 
’ bah 0p which had been serving in 
were embarked and escorted to 
ad by the Deedalus anid Amphion fri- 
gates. “In 1798, an armament was prepared 
in Mare Roads, which sailed under his 
ommand on the 14th of May, and ap- 
d off Ostend on the 19th. *he troops, 
ae command of Ma wcetoinerst Coote, 
vin adescent, blew up the sluice- 
§y but the roughness of the sea pre- 
ed them from re-embarking, and they 
( re fo 1 tocapitulate. He was next sent 
in the Nile frigate, to the Emperor 
» had evinced a disposition to join 
tempt to drive the French out of 
. On ‘this occasion. he was to 
d the embarkation of the Russian 
, ia quality of British Commissary. 
00 he sailed for the East Indies with a 


; ay ens, the nner 50 


rr «St 
ck 


as and valuable s services, he 

the Romney, in 1803. His 

mployments and services have since 

a oad scale, and,.as matter of 
ally known. : 

- sORN WOOD, R.N. 

$ residence, Bramling-House, 

gham, in the county of Kent, on 

vith he dich of June, in the 54th’ 

fe, Capt. John Wood, of the Royal 

2 Laem active service in the 

dnc gee of the North Sea 


op “a a severe 
. which, er 80 yeats ser- 


n a to seék, under a’ tempo- 
Z foxrany Mac.—No. 81. 
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rary retreat in the bosom of his family, the 
restoration of his health ; but his happiness 


‘in this retirement was considerably embit- 


tered by the unconquerable nature of his 
complaint, which has at length, in the prime 
of his life, in the full enjoyment of his fa- 
culties and fortune, and after attaining to a 
high rank in his profession, thus prematurely 
terminated his existence. 

Captain Wood (then a commander) had 
the honour of serving under the late glorious 
Lord Duncan during the whole period of his 
Lordship’s command in the North Sea, and, 
at the mutiny at the Nore, was the happy 
instrument of detaching many of the dis- 
affected seamen from that alarming and 
threatening confederacy; of securing the 
ring-leaders of some of the most refractory 
crews; and of carrying two of his Majesty’s 
line of battle ships into Sheerness harbour: 
The prompt zeal and activity so invariably 
displayed by Capt. W. during the period of 
his services in the North Sea, insured him 
the flattering approbation of Lord Duncan, 
which his Lordship took ‘an early’ oppor- 
tunity to testify by advancing him to the 
rank of Post-Captain. ‘Capt. Wood subse- 
quently commanded the Concord and the 
Phaéton, in the East Indies, under Admirals 
Rainier, the present Lord Exmouth, and Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge. 

MR. RAE. 

This respectable performer died on the 
Sth Sept. in his 39th year. His loss in the se- 
condary walk of tragedy will be sensibly felt. 
His remains were deposited in Covent-garden 
Church-yard ; and although it-was a private 
funeral,we recognized many of his colleagues, 
who were anxious to testify their regard with- 
out parade or ostentation. They were no 
actors here—their silent sympathy, in the 
deprivation of an associate, cut off in the 
very prime of life, spoke most eloquently 
their estimation of his worth, their regret for 
his loss, their respect for his memory ; and 
his survivors had the consolation of knowing, 
that though useless forms and ceremonies 
were dispensed with, his remains were em- 
balmed with the genuine tears of grateful | 
sensibility. We regret that he has left his 


‘family (consisting of a wife, oné son, and 


two daughters) totally without provision ; 
though we have, at the same time, the satis- 
faction of knowing, that the greatest interest 
is excited on behalf of his now destitute 
widow and children. Mr. Elliston has most 
liberally offered the use of his’Theatre, and 
his brethren are most ‘anxious to come for- 
wari to further his benevolent intentions. 
hee know that, to a liberal public, such an 
appeal will not be made in vain; and as 
Mr. Elliston’s offer has been gratefully ac- 
cepted, we are assured that all thie talent and 
ability of the profession will shortly be ex- 
erted, under distin age, at once 
to testify their philanthropy for the living, 
and the high estimation in which they held 


their departed friend, 
Vou. XIV. 3 P 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
ee 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


John Day, esq. is elected mayor of Bedford, for 
the fourth time. 

Married.| At St. Pancras, Edward Farn, esq. 
to Matilda Priscilla, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr, John Wakefield, of Market-street. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Sept. 15.—The ceremonial of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the New Church at Windsor took 
place this day. 

Mr. John Lathom is elected mayor of Abingdon 
for the year ensuing; and Mr, William Stephens, 
mayor of Reading. 

Married.) At Faringdon, Mr. Thos. White, of 
Clanfield, to Miss Jane Gerring, of Northfield, Fa- 
ringdon—At Hurley, Edm. Gardiner, esq. of Re- 
menham, to Anne, third daughter of John Mangies, 
esq.—At Speen, Mr. Chittle, te Miss Hiscock, late 
of Reading—At Padworth, Alfred Smith, esq. of 
Steanbridge House, Gloucestershire, to Miss Har- 
riet Stephens, of Padworth—At Wargrave, Mr. 
Wm. Pither, of Early, to Miss Whitfield, of the 
former place—The Rev. Herbert Randolph, vicar of 
Marcham, to Mary, second daughter of the late 
Philip Doble Burridge, esq. of Stoke House, So- 
merset. 

Died.] At Newbury, Anne, relict of Mr. S. 
Grigg—At Hurley, Mrs. Eliza Maunde, relict of 
the Rev. J. Maunde, of Kenilworth, Warwick- 
shire, 62—At Cranhill Farm, Mr. Joseph Ling— 
At Wantage, Mrs. Sarah Chapman, 76, relict of 
George Chapman, esq.: her remains were deposit- 
ed in the family vault at Ampney Crucis, Glouces- 
tershire—At Baylis, near Windsor, in her 70th 
year, the Dowager Marchioness of Thomond. Her 
ladyship was niece to the late celebrated Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—aAt Purley, Mrs. Ann Humphries, 82. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.] At Great Marlow, Mr. Lovegrove, of 
Slough, to Miss Hatch—At St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
Mr. Charles Marins Hardy, of Newport Pagnell, to 
Mrs. Lyncham, of London. 

Died.] At Amersham, Mrs. Rumsey, wife of 
James Rumsey, M. D.—Mr. George Bradford, town 
clerk of the borough of Buckingham: he was re- 
turning home from the Isle of Wight with his wife 
and children, in a post-chaise, when his death 
took place between Marlow and Amersham—At 
Little Missenden, Thomas Wynne Williams, son of 
Mr. Thos. Williams, of Cannon-street—In London, 
John Skottowe, esq. late of Chesham and of Not- 


ton Lodge, Wilts. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
' Married.) At Cambridge, William Eve, esq. 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, to Susanna, second daugh- 
ter of Mr, Robert Chalk, of Sawbridgeworth, Herts 
~——Mr. Wm. Bird, to Miss Hannah Reynolds—At 
Wisbech, Mr. John Curtis, to Miss Frances Hum- 


Pe] ae Pogerarth Hall, Emma 
Cheere, daughter of C. M. Cheere, eng, M. P—At 


ae me . John King, 47—At Lynn, Mr, 
» Surgeon, 73, 


CHESHIRE. 


The Rev. Thomas Calvert, B. D. Norrisian Profe 
sor of Divinity in the university of Cambridge ot 
the rectory of Wimslow, or Wilmslow, in the di : 
cese of Chester, the same being vacant by an nc 
of simony—-patron, the King. ” 

The Rev. Charles Kendrick Prescott, to the rec 
tory of Stockport, vice his late father—patrons. 
Lord and Lady Bulkeley. , 

Married.) At Chester, Mr. Connah, to Miss 
Owens, of Trafford—Mr. Wm. Blake, ,to Miss 
Elizabeth Wilbraham—At Neston, H. L, Rigby, of 
Hawarden, esq. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
C. B. Trevor Roper, esq, of Plasteg Park, Flint, 
shire—At Knutsford, Mr. Jacob Hume, of Middle- 
wich, to Miss Hughes, of that town. 

Died.} At Chester, Mr. Jacob Dutton—y, 
Kelly—At Sandbach, 20, Miss Colclough, daughter 
of the late Mr. James Colclough, solicitor—syq. 
denly, at Upton, near Chester, Mr. Dunbabbin—4; 
Colshaw, at an advanced age, Mr. Moses Tunni. 
cliffe—At Stockport, Mr. Wm. Coppack, 9]—; 
Macclesfield, Mr. Thomas Dickenson. 


CORNWALL. 


Married.] At Launceston, Mr. John Geak, to 
Miss Hawkey—Mr. Flamank, to Miss Rowe—at 
Madron, Mr. Jennings, of Birmingham, to Mrs. 
Freeman, of Penzance—At Callington, Mr. Webb, 
of Tavistock, to Miss Pethick, of the same place 
—At Redruth, after a courtship of thirty years, 
Captain Richard Remfry, 63, to Miss Fanny Ed- 
wards, 61—-At Liskeard, Lieut. Ede, R. N. to Miss 
Susan Adams, of that place. 

Died.) At East Looe, Mrs. Edey, 78—At Bod- 
min, Mr. Hender Mountsteven, 35—At Camelford, 
Wm. Dinham, esq. 66, senior alderman of that bo- 
rough—At Bashill, near Launceston, Mrs. Lane— 
At Castle Horneck, near Penzance, Marianne Ma- 
pleton, eldest daughter of the Rev. Geo. Treweek— 
At Padstow, Mr. John Lodder, 60, 


CUMBERLAND. 


Married.} “At Lanercost Abbey, Mr. Christo- 

pher Tweddell, of Askerton, to Miss Maughan—At 
Hayton, the Rev. Mr. Leach, to Mrs. Wills—At 
Carlisle, Mr. Robert Thomlinson, to Miss Catherine 
Williamson—Mr. Robert Scott, to Miss Mary 
Turnbull—Mr. Judah Middlemvor, to Miss Ann 
Pattison—Mr, Robert Moffat, to Miss Mary Atkin- 
son. — 
Died.] In Carlisle, Mr. Francis Jollie, sen. 65, 
late proprietor of the Carlisle Journal—Mr. Geo. 
Roper, 42. His death was occasioned by falling 
down stairs, by which he dislocated his neck—Mr. 
Geo, Williams, of Bowness, 56—At Cockermouth, 
Mr. John Ashton, 51—Mrs. Snowden, 42—Mrs. 
Mary Watson, 45—At Keswick, Mrs. Ashburner, 
76—Mr. Wm, Jackson, 44—At Heskett-New-Mar- 
ket, Wm. Irving, esq. surgeon, 68—At White- 
haven, Mr. John Dixon, 25— At Aldley, neat 
Cleaton, Mr. Wm. Dixon, 28. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.) At Derby, Mr. Chambers, of Mel- 
bourne, to Miss Eliza Humpston, of Derby—Mr. 
Greasley, of London, to Miss Sarah Mansfield, of 








At Chesterfield, Mr. Peter Littlewood, to 

Miss Gosling—At Ashbourne, Mr. Roger Higham, 

to Mrs. Mary Pressford——Mr. James Ford, to Miss 
Johnson, of Duffield. 

pied.) At Derby, Mrs. Eaton—Mrs. Sarah 

64—At Whittington, near Chesterfield, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Ahandsome monument is about to be erected 
at Plymouth, by subscription, to the memory of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

N. Brooking, jun. esq. is elected mayor of Dart- 
moath for the year ensuing : also John Worth, of 
Worth House, esq. for Tiverton. 

Births] At Buckland Abbey, near Plymouth, 
the lady of Sir John Gordon Sinclair, bart. a son 
and heir—At Exeter, the lady of C. H. Collyns, 
esq. a son—At West Alvington, the lady of the 
Rev. Edward Edgell, a son. 

Married.) At Plymouth, Mr. Thomas Arnold, 
of Millbay Foundery House, to Miss Westcott, of 

th Dock—Mr. T. Petherbridge, to Miss 
Sarah Baskerville—At Hennock, Mr. Jas. Couch, 
of Ballarmarsh Barton, to Miss Mary Wotton—At 
Kenton, Michael Francis, second son of David Gor- 
don, of Dulwich Hill, to Caroline, fifth daughter 
of the Rev. John Swete, of Oxton House, in this 

—At Stoke Canon, Mr. Edward Osmond, 
of Newton St. Cyres, to Miss Sarah Rew. 

Died.) At Plymouth, Vice-admiral Lindzee. 
He fell from his horse a few days previously, in a 
fit of apoplexy : he was nephew to the late, and 
cousin to the present Lord Hood—Vice-admiral 
Rowley Bulteel, 67—Miss Wilding, 54—Mrs, Ould. 
ridge——-Mr. Philip Moysey, 60—R. A. Nelson, esq. 
secretary of the navy——At Exeter, Charles Sanders, 
esq, 75—At Coxside, Mrs. Sedgwick, 89-—At Heave- 
tree, Mrs. Mary Manley, 50—At Crediton, Mr. J. 
Melhuish, 44—At Witheridge, Mr. Thos, Wilcox, 79, 
father of the celebrated Caraboo—At Chawley par- 
sonage, Elizabeth, 69, wife of the Rev. J. May. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.] At Charmouth, J. H. White, esq. of 
Bxeter, to Sarah Lewis, only daughter of W. 
Bragge, esq. of Race Down Lodge—At Sherborne, 
Mr, Edmund Ball, of Salisbury, to Miss Longman, 
ofthe former place—At Marnhull, Mr. William 
Cluett, of Sturminster Newton, to Hester George, 
eldest of the late Captain Wilson, of the 
Royal Marines—At Lyme Regis, J. T. Coward, 

Lucy, daughter of the late T. Bulley, esq. 
of Shald t Stalbridge, Mr. P. Chalmers, bro- 
thet of Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, to Miss Carige, 


_ At Failland House, whilst on a visit to 
“brother, Dr. E. B. Metford, of Flook House, 
t Taunton—At Weymouth, Susannah Mary 
anes Henry, daughter of John Beccles, esq. his 
‘attorney-general of the Island of Barba- 
relict of Wim. Henry, esq. of the same 













DURHAM. 

_*8@ Rey. John Thornhill, M. A. is instituted to 
mw fectory of Middleton in Teasdale, void by the 
am of the Rev. C, B. Hamilton. 

m.} At the vicarage, Stockton, Mrs. Dar- 


_ Martied.} At Bishopwearmouth, J. W. C. Ro- 
“se , to Frances Harriet Berkeley, relict of 

| 4, ahd youngest daughter of the 
‘Pennyman, bart.—At Stockton, Mr. 
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J. B. Thornton, of Darlington, to Miss Williams, 
of the former place—At Norton, Mr. Thomas Par- 
kin, surgeon, to Mrs. A. Irvin. 

Died.| In Durham, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Samuel Penman—At his seat, Ketton, near Dar- 
lington, the Rev. Henry Hardinge, LL.B. 66, rector 
of Stanhupe, in this county, to which living he 
was appointed in March 1787—At Greenhead, 
Mr. Robert Dove, 46—At Bishop Auckland, Mrs. 
Mary Thompson, 72—At Sherburn, Mr. Joseph 
Robinson, 84—At Aycliffe, Mrs. Ann Simpson, 
101—At Monkwearmouth, Mr, Peter Dixon, 55, 
ship-builder—At West Boldon, Mr. George She- 
vill, 46——At the rectory, Whitburn, in his 82d year, 
Benjamin Baker, esq.—At East Raynton, Mr. 
George Horsington, 66. 


ESSEX. 


The magistrates of Essex intend applying to 
Parliament for an Act to enable them to raise 
40,0001. to defray the expenses of erecting a new 
prison, and enlarging and improving the other 
prisons of the county. It is intended that. no 
greater amount than three-pence in the pound 
shall be levied in one year; and one-half of such 
rates is to be paid by the landlords. 

Mr. John Clay is elected mayor of Colchester 
for the year ensuing. 

The Rev. Thomas Shrieber, to the rectory of 
Bradwell near the Sea—patron, the Rev. Sir H. 
Bate Dudley, bart. ’ 

Births.) At Twinstead Hall, the lady of Sir 
George Denys, bart. a daughter—At Great Halling- 
bury Parsonage, the lady of the Rev. Chas. Spencer 
Bourchier, of twins. 

Married.) At Colchester, Mr. Joseph Cooch, of 
Roxwell Mills, to Miss Anne Maria Crush, of Rox- 
well—At Layton, Thomas Flower Ellis, B. A. to 
Susan, only daughter of the late J. M*Taggart, of 
Ardwall, N. B. esq.—At Great Baddow, James 
Boggis, esy. to Sophia, second daughter of Wm, 
Packer, esq.—At Prittlewell, Mr. Augustus. F, 
Little, to Miss Jane Scratton, of Southend—At 
Halstead, William P. Honywood, esq. M. P. of 
Marks Hall, to Priscilla, daughter of Charles Han- 
bury, esq. of Sloe Farm—At St. Pancras, Josiah 
Pryce, esq. of the commissariat department, to 
Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Edw. Harbin, vicar 
of Takeley. . 

Died.| At Gestingthorpe, Edward Walker, 
esq. 76—At Southend, Sarah, wife of Mundeford 
Allen, esq. 50—-At Bocking, Elizabeth, relict of 
Joseph Savill, esq. 73—At Earls Colne, Mr. John 
Wing, in his 93d year, formerly of Greenstead- 
green, near Halstead—At Malden, Mrs. Pond, 68. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


_ Births.) At Cirencester, the lady of Charles 
Cripps, esq. a daughter—The lady of the Rev. E. 
Mansfield, a daughter—The lady of Captain Rudge, 
a son—At Woodchester, the lady of O. P.Wathen, 
esq. a son—At Eastington, the lady of J. P. 
Hickes, esq. a daughter—-At Chosen House, near 
Gloucester, the lady of Capt. Major, a son. 
Married.] The Rev. James Edward De Visme, 
eldest son of Jas. De Visme, of New-court, Newent, 
to Jane Sophia, eldest daughter of Lady Staines, of 
Clapham—aAt Hen , John D. Pountney, esq. to 
Susan, second daughter of the late Henry Fisher; 
esq. of Westwood House, Wilts—At Westbury- 
upon-Severn, Mr. John Reyley, to Miss Sarah 
Bright—At Tetbury, G. H. Macartney, esq. of the 
Royal Scots, to Selina Harriet Cotton, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Carisbrooke, esq. of Tetbury 
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—Benjamin Wood, esq. to Miss M. H. Paul—At 
Tewkesbury, Mr. James Smith, printer, to Miss 
Eliz. Smith, of Bath. 

Died.] At his house near Gloucester, N. H. 
Neale, esq.—At Norton Court, near Gloucester, 
Jonathan Thos. Evans, esq. 68, formerly of Bower, 
near Ongar—At Gloucester, Miss Sankey—At 
Tewkesbury, Mrs, Mann—Robert, youngest son 
of Charles E. Chandler, esq.—At Cirencester, Mr. 
Samuel Bowly—At Cheltenham, Hannah, widow 
of John Jones, esq. of Brunswick-square, and Der- 
ry Ormond, Cardiganshire—At Hartpury, Mr. Pal- 
mer, surgeon—At Charlton Kings, near Chelten- 
ham, T. Baynton, esq.— At Horton, at an advanced 
age, in consequence of having run a thorn into his 
hand, which occasioned a locked jaw, Mr. John 
Prout. 

HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Stephen Lintott is chosen mayor of South- 
ampton for the ensuing year. 

Birth.) At Winchester, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Scott, a daughter. 

Married.) At Chelsea, Henry Rush, esq. of 
Heckfield, to Dame Elizabeth Dorothea Cope, 
widow of Sir Denzil Cope, bart. of Bramshill, in 
this county—Sir Charles Ogle, bart. of Worthy, to 
Letitia, daughter of Sir Wm. Borroughs, bart. 

Died.] At Southampton, Sir Francis Holburne, 
bart. brother to the late, and uncle of the present 
Earl of Hatewood—Mr. Hugh Tickle, in conse- 
quence of being thrown from his gig—At Swathling, 
Dummer Andrews, esq. 75—At Itchin, near South- 
ampton, Charles, fourth son of the Rev. J. S. 
Ogle, canon of Salisbury—aAt Thorley, Isle of 
Wight, Mrs. Mary Barton, after a virtuous and un- 
blameable life of 78 years. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. Thomas Wynne is presented by the 
Lord Chancellor to the living of St. Nicholas in 
Hereford. 

Married.) At Brampton Abbots, near Ross, 
Spencer Compton, esq. to Mrs. Llewellin, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Liewellin, late rector of Liansan- 
nor, Glamorganshire—At Hereford, Mr. Laurie, 
to Miss Allen, of Corse, near Gloucester. 

Died.) At Hereford, Mr. G. Bryder, 46—At 
Hampton Bishop, Mrs. Margaret Tyers Fry, wife of 
Henry Sampson Fry, esq. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Births.] At Sarratt, the lady of Thos. T. Bar- 
trand, esq. a daughter—At Brook House, Ches- 
hunt, the lady of J. H. Fysh, esq. a daughter. 

Married.) The Rev. John Drake, of North 
Church, to Lucy Ann, second daughter of the Rev. 
Thos, Fawcett, rector of Aynho and Greens Norton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Died.) Mrs. Jasper Leigh Goodwin, late of Hod- 


institutions ; To the Clergy Orphan School, 500l. ; 
Bristol Infirmary, 5001,; Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb, Kent-road, 00/.; Indigent Blind, London, 
s0et. Indigent Blind, Bristol, 2001, ; the College 

Clergymen’s Widows, Bromley, 5001. ; Strangers’ 
Friend Society, Bristol, 2002.; Asylum for Poor Or- 
phan Girls, Bristol, 2001. ; Marine Hospital, London, 
3001; Mendicity Society, London, 1001.—AtW: 
Augustus Pechell, esq. receiver-general of his ma- 
jesty’s customs. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Sir John Arundel is elected mayor of the bo- 
Tough of Huntingdon for the ensuing year, being 
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the third time that civic honour has been conferreg 
upon him. 

Married.) | At Kimbolton, J. Phillips, esq. bar. 
rister at law, to Clarissa, eldest daughter of the Jat, 
Wm. Palmer, esq. 

Died.| At Kimbolton, Mary, wife of Mr, Charles 
Bloodworth, 64. 

KENT. 

Sept. 8th. The first stone of a new gaol at Dover 
on the site of the old one, was laid by Sir Thoma, 
Mantell, knt. mayor. A great concourse of the in- 
habitants assembled to witness the ceremony, The 
stone had the following inscription :—The gao} of 
Dover having become dilapidated through time, 
the inhabitants residing within the liberties of 
Dover caused this building to be erected. The 
first stone was laid on the 8th day of September, in 
the first year of the reign of George the Fourth, 
and in the year of our Lord 1820. Sir Thomas 
Mantell, Knight, Mayor. Richard Elsam, John 
Horton, Architects. 

George Dell, esq. is elected mayor of Dover for 
the year ensuing; Henry Butler, esq. mayor of 
Folkestone ; and Alderman Warren, mayor of Can- 
terbury. 

Births.] At Langley Farm, the Hon. Mrs. Col- 
ville, of a daughter—At Hythe, the lady of Lieut.- 
col. Goldfinch, of the royal engineers, of a daughter, 

Married.) At Canterbury, Mr. Denis Lane, to 
Miss Maria Divers—At Dover, Thomas Green, esq. 
of Slyne and Cotterham, Lancashire, to Henrietta, 
third daughter of Sir Henry Russell, bart.—H. M. 
Radford, M. D. to Eliza, widow of the late Capt. 
Clune, 55th regt. of foot—At Deal, Capt. Thomas 
Oliver, R. N. to Miss Sarah Heard—At Paul’s Cray, 
Charles Rugg, esq. to Rebecca, third daughter of 
the Rev. John Simons, LL. B. rector of Paul’s Cray 
—At Lewisham, Charles Richardson, esq. of Golden 
Square, to Rebecca, youngest daughter of Robert 
Wissett, esq. of Forest-hill—Henry Joseph De 
Silva, esq. of Devonshire-square, London, to Louisa, 
second daughter of Charles Pratt, esq. of Lewis- 
ham-hill—At Queenborough, Joseph Maynard, esq. 
to Miss Ann Griffiths, of Sheerness. 

Died.) At Canterbury, Miss Sarah Ann Balder- 
ston—Miss Carter, daughter of Dr. Wm. Carter 
At Maidstone, in the prime of life, Mr. James 
Green, coal merchant; and the preceding week, 
James his only son—At Margate, Ann Sarah, wife 
of Mr. George Barber, of Walthamstow, and only 
daughter of Dr. Kavanagh, of South Weald, Essex, 
36—At Rochester, Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Fletcher, 21—At Ashford, Mr. Henry Water- 
man—George Jemmett, esq. 77—At Woodlands, 
near Canterbury, Mary, second daughter of Henry 
Wise Harvey, esq. of Harnden, 24—At Deptford, 
John Oswald, esq. to Martha, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Carter, esq. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Married.) At Lancaster, James Atkinson, ¢sq. 
one of the aldermen of that borough, to Elizabeth, 
sister of William Sharp, esq.—At Mancheste!, 
Mr. Charles Kent, of Worsley, to Miss Jane Astle, 
of Gatley, near Cheadle, Cheshire—Mr. James 
Wallworth, to Miss Elizabeth Buckley—Mr. James 
Rayner, to Miss Margaret Travis—Mr. Mash Ro- 
berts, to Miss Harriet Lee—At Liverpool, Richard 
Hall, jun. esq. to Miss Harriet Say, of Clayto 
Vale—John Taylor, of Everton, esq. to Miss Mar- 
shall, of Winsford—Peter Leicester, esq. to Miss 
Mary Ann Pullan, of Harewood, Yorkshire. 

Died.) At Manchester, Mr. Thomas Aspinwall, 
35—At Salford, Mr, Benjamin Hartley Green, 5+— 
At his house near Bolton, the Rev. James Folds, 3t 
the advanced age of 92, 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Married.) At Leicester, Mr. Stallard, to Miss 
Harrison —At Great Bowden, Mr. Wm. Marsliall, 
of Northampton, to Miss Alice Slater, of the for- 
mer place—At Cossington, Lieut.-col. Hulse, to 

third daughter of the late John Minyer, 
esq. of Sinson, Berks—At Melton Mowbray, Mr. 
Holmes, of Eaton, near Belvoir, to Miss Boyfield, 
of the former place—At Loughborough, Mr. Wm, 
Blunt Fosbrooke, solicitor, to Miss Middleton, 
ddest daughter of William Middleton, esq. banker. 

Died.] At Wymondham, Thomas Compton, 

72—In London, of apoplexy, Mr. William 
prowne, of Stoke Goulding—At Port Antonio, Ja- 
maica, Joseph, youngest son of the late Mr. Alder- 
man Dalby, of Leicester. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr, Alderman Newcomb is chosen, for the se- 
cond time, to fill the office of mayor of Stamford 
for the year ensuing. 

12. The Hon. and Rt. Rev. George Pel- 
ham, D. D. late bishop of Exeter, was elected bishop 
of this diocese, by the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral. 

The Rev. Thomas Turner Roe, A. M. has been 

to the rectory of Benington, on the re- 
signation of the Rev. E. Hobart. 

Married.} At Grantham, Mr. George Harrison, 
of Brant Broughton, to Miss F, Barston, of Gran- 
tham—At Boston, Mr.-Hubvard, to Miss Sarah 
Roberts, of Frampton—At Hull, Wm. Priddon, of 
Grimsby, gent. to Miss Beech, of Faldingworth— 
AtSpalding, Mr. Robinson, of Snake Hall, to Miss 
Sarah Dandison—-At Holbeach, Mr. George Peck, 
to Miss Winkley, of Gedney Hill. 

Died.] At Horncastle, in consequence of being 
thrown from his gig, the Rev. Wm. Barnes— 
Samuel Thompson, gent.—At Brant Broughton, 
the Rev. Richard Sutton, rector of that place, and 
of Great Goates, also prebendary of the collegiate 
church of Southwell, 50—At Alford, Lieut. George 
Bird, 67, forty-three years in his majesty’s service 
—At Brigg, John Frith, esq. 76—At Farnsfield, 
Samuel Higgs, gent. 62—-At Spalding, Mr. Robert 
Tim, 68—At Sleaford, Mr. John Spencer, 56—Mrs. 
Hunt, 51. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Died.) At Usk, Jane, fourth daughter of the 
late Thomas Prothero, esq. 22. 


‘ NORFOLK. 


The Rev. Jeremy Day, A.M. is instituted to the 
bry of Hethersett with Canteloff, inthis county, 

om the presentation of the master and fellows of 
Caius college, Cambridge. __ / 44), SG 
_ Scarlett Everard, esq. is elected mayor of Lynn, 
and Jolin Goat Fisher, esq. mayor of Yarmouth, 
for the year ensuing. 

Birth.) At Swaffham Priory, the lady of the 
ey. G. B, Jermyn, of a son and heir. 
Married.) At Norwich, Wm. Taylor, esq. of 
‘ammouth, to Rebecca, widow of George Neale, 
‘{—Mr. Wm. Ingham, to Miss Caston—At 
atdley, Mr. James Leach, of Vauxhall, to Miss 
Slmabeth Hood, of Hardley—At Lynn, Mr. Wm. 
onher, to Miss Ann Stockdale—At Quarles, Ed- 
muna Heagren Gibbs, esq. to Miss Green, of Fa- 
Jmam—At Heacham, John Mac Gachen, esq. 
ate of the 72d regt. to Ann, daughter of the late 
| Dew, esq. of Whitney Court, Hereford- 
At Kette: Mr. George Read, to Miss 
Aun Sewell, of Wymondham. 

f} At Stratton, the seat of Robert Mar- 
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sham, esq. Sir Edward Bacon, of Ravenham, pre- 
mier baronet of England. He was born in 1749, 
succeeded his uncle in 1773, married in 1778, Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, bart. 
by whom he had issue twu sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Edmund, born in 1779, succeeds to 
his titles and estates—At Lynn, M. Folkes Rish- 
ton, esq. 73—At Tittleshall, Margaret, wife of the 
Rev. Dixon Hoste, 63—At Great Ryburgh, Mrs. 
Mary Kendall, 76—-At Yarmouth, Mrs. Mary 
Crickmay, 26—Mrs. Mary Burton, 64—Mr. Saddle- 
ton, 78—Mr. John Christmas, 24—Mr. John Tho- 
mas, 52—Mr. Gabriel Gunton, 82—At Fordham, 
Mary, relict of Anthony South Canham, esq. 77— 
At Ditchingham, Mr. Joshua Cooe, 81. 


NQRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northampton, Sept.9,—At the house in Bridge- 
street, in this town, known by the name of the 
Three Cups, which this week has in part been 
taken down, for the purpose of being rebuilt, while 
the workmen were excavating a portion of the old 
site to make a cellar, they dug up, in the course 
of Tuesday and Wednesday last, upwards of 400 
skulls and other human bones. From the situation 
in which they were discovered, and the appearance 
of the skulls strongly indicating they were those of 
young or middle-aged persons, it fairly may be 
conjectured they had been deposited there after 
some great battle. The premises form a part of St, 
John’s hospital. 

Married.) At Aynho, the Rev. John Drake, of 
North Church, Herts, to Lucy Ann, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, rector of Aynho 
and Greens Norton, in this county—At Deene Park, 
Henry Charles Sturt, esq. of Critchill, Dorset, to 
the lady Charlotte Penelope Brudenell, third daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Cardigan—At Manchester, Mr. 
E. Fallows, jun. to Miss Martha Johnson, of 
Northampton—At . Spralton, Mr. Thomas Bos- 
worth, of Holdenby Lodge, to Harriet, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. Butlin, of the former place—At 
Whittlebury, Mr. John Wake, to Miss Frances 
Whitlock—At Mitcham, Surrey, the Rev. James 
D. M. Mitchell, rector of Quinton, to Miss Mary 
Ann Spragg, of Blandford. 

Died.) At Northampton, Mrs. Auld, 64—At 
Daventry, Catherine, relict of H. B. Harrison, esq. 
88—Mrs. Ann Freeman, late of Whilton, 72—The 
Rev. John Hebden, vicar of Norton, near Daventry 
—At Wellingborough, Mrs. Mary Keep, 67—At 
Handly, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Wm. George— 
At Preston Capes, Mr. Richard Shepheard, 35, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Married.}] At Newcastle, Captain Stephenson, 
6th dragoon guards, to Anne, only child of Wm. 
Palfrey Burrell, esq.—Mr. Edward Loggan, to 
Miss Ann Sutherland—Mr. L. Brown, of Blyth, to 
the only surviving daughter of the late William 
Davidson, esq. of Durham—At Dissington Hall, 
Edward Collingwood, esq. to Arabella, only daugh- 
ter of General Calcraft—At North Shields, Mr. 
Ralph Heppelwhite, to Mrs. Diana Morrison—At 
St. John Lee, Robert Lancelot Allgood, esq. of 
Nunwick, to Elizabeth, second daughter of John 
Hunter, esq. of the Hermitage, near Hexham. 

Died.] At Close House, Miss Sotheran, daugh. 
ter of the late William Sotheran, esq. of Darring- 
ton-hall—At Bewick, Mr. James Walker, 69-——Mr. 
Charles Mowatt—At Dunston-square, near Aln- 
wick, Mr. John Henderson. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Destructive Fire. —- Nottinghim, Sept, 1. A fire 
broke out at the cotton-mill of Messrs, Hall, at 
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Basford, near this town, which, in the course of 
an hour or two, laid the whole of that extensive 
building in ruins. Happily no lives were lost. The 
work-peopie in the adjoining tenements hurried out 
of their habitations, with their children, in naked- 
ness, in the greatest terror and alarm, throwing 
their goods out at the doors and windows. The 
flames illuminated the country for several miles. 
All the books, cash, insurance papers, &c. were 
saved by one of the clerks, at the hazard of his life. 
The fire broke out in the spinning-room, and can- 
not be accounted for, unless by the spontaneous 
combustion of some waste cotton. The loss of 
property is very great: it was insured, it is said, 
for 10,000/. a sum far short of the injury sustained, 

Married.] At Nottingham, Mr. John Shelton, 
to Miss Maria Gregory—Mr. John Slater Whit- 
worth, to Miss Rebecca Marshall—Mr. Mercer, to 
Miss Brighton—At Babworth, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Bridgeman, to Louisa, second daughter of 
the Hon. John Bridgman Simpson, of Babworth— 
At Basford, Mr. Richard Brownlow, to Miss Mellor 
—At Clayworth, Mr. Fred. Davenport, to Mrs. 
Frisby, of Chadwell, Leicestershire. 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mrs. Selby, 39—Mr. 
Wm. Tyre, 60—At Sion Hill, Mrs. Mary Gripper, 
88—At West Bridgford, Mrs. Thompson, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Thompson, rector of Colwick and 
Bridgford, 87——-At Doddington, near Newark, Mr. 
Jobn Chettie—aAt Farnsfield, after a few hours ill- 
ness, Samuel Higgs, gent. 61. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The workmen have commenced pulling down 
the venerable old church of Carfax in this city: 
the design for the new church which has been ap- 
proved of by the committee, is by Messrs, Harris 
and Plowman, who are to rebuild it. 

The Rev. John Johnson, B. D. and fellow of 
Magdalen college, has been nominated to the dona- 
tive of Sandford, near Oxford: patron, his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Mr. Alderman Carter is elected mayor of Wood- 
stock for the ensuing year, after a contest among 
the blue party, a poll being demanded for Dr. 
Mavor, at the close of which there appeared for 
Alderman Carter 32, and for Alderman Dr. Mavor 4, 

John Salmon, esq. is elected mayor of Banbury 
for the year ensuing. 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. Dr. Hall, master 
of Pembroke college, of a daughter—At Water- 
stock, the lady of W. H. Ashhurst, esq. of a son. 

Married.} At Oxford, Mr. Gellert, to Miss Ney- 
ler, of Cheltenham—At Islip, Mr. Wells, of Lon- 
don, to Miss Mary Brangwin, of the former place— 
At Headington, John Izard Pryor, esq. of Baldock, 
Herts, to Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Barker Bell, of Windlesham, Surrey. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. Marianne Fisher, of 
St. Ebbs——Mr. James Slatter; 67—Mr. T. White- 
horn, of St, Aldate’s, 82—Mr. Joseph French, 27— 
Miss Mary Lenthall, I4—At Thame, from an apo- 
plectic attack, John Hollier, esq. solicitor, 68—At 
Dorchester, Mr, Wootton, of the George inn. He 
was thrown from his horse on his return from Ox- 
ford, and killed on the spot—At Wigginton, Mr. 
D. Samman, 65. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Edward Cullis, esq. is elected mayor of Shrews- 
bury and Liberties for the ensuing year. 

Birth.] At Apley Park, the lady of Thomas 
Whitmore, esq. M. P. of a daughter. 


Married.) _ Richard Wright, esq. of the Liys, 


near Oswestry, to Miss Howell, of Oswestry—<At 
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Chetwynd, Thomas Boultbee, esq. to Susan, niece 
of Thomas Jukes Collier, esq. of Newport—,; 
Southampton, St.John Chiverton Charlton, 34 of 
Apley Castle, to Jane Sophia, only daughter of 
Thomas Merrick, esq. of Bush Hall, Pembrokeshir » 
—At Hodnet, Andrew Vincent Corbet, sq. eldest 
son of Sir Andrew Corbet, of Acton Reynolds, to 
Miss Hill, daughter of the late Col. Hill, and ne d. 
daughter of Sir John Hill, of Hawkstone, jn this 
county—William Ireland, esq. of London, to 
Charlotte Knight, niece of the late Thomas Knight 
esq. of the Manor House, Woore, near Newport, * 

Died.) At Belmont, Shrewsbury, Mrs, Josina 
Pemberton—aAt Upton Magna, Mr. Haycock, 93— 
Mr. Richard Pickin, S5—At Roddington Heath 
Mr. Thomas Fisher—At Oswestry, Mrs. Wells. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Births.) At Bath, the Hon. Lady Elizabety 
Baker, of a son—the lady of Captain Palmer, R.N, 
ofa son. 

Married.) At Bath, Mr. Stone, to Alicia Bean 
daughter of the late Rev. M. U. Hopkins, rector of 
Wayford—Mr. Henry Meade, of North Curry, to 
Miss Mary Warren, of Walford Farm—At Shepton 
Mallet, Mr. Wason, bookseller, to Miss Foxwell— 
At Bristol, Mr. Weaver, to Miss Mary Ann Ingram 
—Mr. Wm. Taylor, of Downend, to Miss A, Lee, 

Died.} At Bath, Statira, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Jay, 18—Mrs. Frances Mary Hamil. 
ton, wife of George James Hamilton, esq. Her re- 
mains were deposited at Bromley, Kent—Mrs, 
Isabella Henryson, of an ancient family in North 
Britain, 98—Fletcher Partis, esq. 82—At Bristol, 
Mrs. Cantey, 107, retaining her faculties to the last 
—At Clifton, Thomas Baynton, esq. an eminent 
surgeon—Joseph: Edye, esq. formerly mayor of 
Bristol—Maria, daughter of J. F. Luttrell, esq. of 
Clifton, 23—At Storberry Hill, near Wells, P. 
Sherston, esq. 75—At the Vicarage House, Congres- 
bury, Mary, eldest daughter of the Rey. H. Bevan, 
vicar of that parish—At Castle Carey, John Peyto 
Verney, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 58, He is 
succeeded by his brother, the Hon. Henry Verney 
—At the same place, Richard Clarke, youngest son 
of the Rev. Francis Woodford, 26—At Coker Court, 
William Helyar, esq.—At Northtown, Mr. A. Wa- 
terman, to Miss Parsons, of Stepswater, near 
Taunton. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) The Rev. John Halifax, master of 
Kinfare Grammar-school, to Miss Mary Cornforth, 
of Chapel Ash, - 

Died.) At Lichfield, Richard Wright, M.D. # 
—At Stafford, Richard Bartlam Tomlinson, of Wal- 
sal, 19. He was assisting some persons in removing 
a ladder at St. Mary’s church, when a stone fell 
from the roof, and fractured his skull so as to oc- 
casion his death, 


SUFFOLK. 


The Rev. John Holmes; M. A. is instituted to 
the rectory of St. Nicholas with All Saints annex- 
ed, in Southelmham, on the presentation of Alex- 
ander Adair, esq. 

The Rev. Frederick Leathes, B.A. to the rec 
tories of Great and Little Livermere, on the presen 
tation of N. Lee Acton, esq. 

‘Mr. Alderman Musgrave is chosen mayor of Sud- 
bury, for the year ensuing. 

A new peal of eight musical bells was lately 
opened at Bungay. . 

Married.) At Lawshall, Barrington Purvis, ¢4- 
of Beccles, to Amy. Letitia, eldest daughter of the 
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Dr. Colville—At Uckfield, Mr. Charles Prince, 
Boys—At Eye, T. French, esq. to So- 
_ sixth daughter of George Lee, esq. of Decle- 
a Norfolk—At Mendlesham, Mr. Tunmer, to 
Susan Haddock, of Gislingham. 
piedsy “At Ipswich, Mr. Wm. Frost, 72—At 
gouthwold, Wm. Smart, esq. formerly of Lombard- 
panker, 80—-At Eldo House, near Bury, 
jnne, wife of William Hopkius, esq. 35—At Tan- 
: Green, Jane, wife of the Rev. S. Barker, 
4, M. late of Yarmouth, 27—At Woodbridge, 
yrs, Ann Carr, 74—At Gosfeild Place, James 
Crowe Sparrow, eldest son of James G. Sparrow, 
esq. At Needham, Mr. Samuel Hagger, 63. 


SURREY. 


Birth.) At Willey Place, Farnham, the lady of 
Charles Grant, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Leatherhead, the Hon. Charlotte 
peauclerk, fourth daughter of the late Lord Henry 
Beauclerk—At Cheam, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
gysannah Bentley, relict of Benjamin Bentley, esq. 


of Sutton. 





SUSSEX. 


pirth:] At Chichester, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Tripp, of a daughter. 

Died.) At Brighton, having retired to rest in 
perfect health, James Redit, esq. solicitor, of 
King’s Road, Bedford Row—Harriet, daughter of 
¢. J. Mills, esq. of Saxham Hall, Suffolk—At 
Chichester, John Quantock, esq. 80, one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace, and deputy lieute- 
nant of the county of Sussex—At Hastings, Joseph 
Delafield, esq. of Cambden Hill, Kensington, 71. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Married.) At Birmingham, Mr. William Hat- 
ton, of Halifax, to Mrs. Wrightson, of the former 
plaee—At Ashton, Mr. John Wood, of Bishops- 

London, to Miss Kendrick, of Maney 
House, Sutton Coldfield. 

Died.) At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Lakin 
, WESTMORELAND. 

Married.} At Kirkbythore, Mr. Law, solicitor, 
of Carlisle, ‘to Miss Margaret Simpson, of the 
former place——At Kendal, Mr. William Bellingham, 
to Miss Harriet Bare—William Westall, esq. of the 

yal Academy, to Ann, youngest daughter of the 
Rey, Richard Sedgwick, of Dent—At Patterdale, 
Mr, John Hobson, to Miss Mary Mounsey. 

Died} At Appleby Castle, after three days? ill- 
ness, Samuel Potter, esq. of Winton, in this 
ana Kendal, Mrs. Deborah Abbott, 56— 
Mr, 1 Burton, 56—Mrs. Ann Barnes, 80. 


WILTSHIRE. 


ssa At Bishopstone, Mr. Charles Wyatt, 
‘0 Miss D. Blanchard—At Rowde, near Devizes, 
Mr. Joseph Dunn, of Trowbridge, to Miss Eliza 
Hiscock, of the former place—At Malmsbury, 
Mr, John Daniel, of Bristol, to Miss Salome Ro- 
betison, of the former place—At Corsham, Benja- 
alee esq. of Keynsham, to Priscilla; 
ond daughter of Mr. S. Rogers, of Bristol. 
ea.) At Salisbury, Mr. Thomas Seymour— 
= vames Burrough—At an advanced age, the 
» oO Turner, vicar of Sherston Magna and 
m, and rector of Luckington, in this county 
as Mr. Francis Crook, son of T. Crook, 
= tytherton-Lucas, and Mr. Keays, sou of R. 
€sq. of Pewhill-house, near Chippenham, 
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were shooting, in company with each other, Mr. 
Keay’s gun accidentally went off, and shot Mr. Crook 
mortally, so that he expired in less than half an 
hour afterwards—In London, Francis Pender, esq. 
of Hardenhuish House, vice-admiral of the red, 72 
—At Dunington, Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Henry 
Bloxham, of Aldersgate-street-—At Studley, near 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Greenhill—At Sutton Mandeville, 
Mr. William Hawkins, 62—At Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Hunter, 52—Mr. Jeffrey Moody, late of War- 
minster, 85—At Bradford, Mr, John Primrose, 82. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Births.] At Spring Park, the lady of John Byrne, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Hanbury Hall, John Phillips, esq. 
to Miss Weir, niece of the late John Weir, esq. of 
Broughton House—At Dudley, by the Rev. Luke 
Booker, D. D. William Bannister, esq. of that 
place, to Mary, third daughter of Mr. John Eades, 
of the Delph, near Stourbridge. 

Died.) At Worcester, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Digby, prebendary of Worcester 
—At Pershore, Mr. Thomas Hunter, 77—At Po- 
wick, near Worcester, Mr. Joseph Moore, 50. 


“YORKSHIRE. 


The Rev. Henry Chaloner, B. A. is instituted to 
the vicarage of Alne, vacant by the resignation of 
the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Monson: patron, the 
King. 

Married.) At Ripon Minster, Charles Oxley, 
esq. to Miss Waddilove, eldest daughter of the very 
Rev. the Dean of Ripon—At Coxwold, Mr. Wm. 
Smith, of Marton, to Miss Jane Skelton, of Years- 
ley, near Easingwold—At Ganton, Edward Nelson 
Alexander, esq. of Halifax, to Harriet, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Legard, bart.—At York, Mr. William 
Hebden, to Miss Hannah Smith, of Langton— 
Robert Hudson, esq. of the Hon. East India ser- 
vice, to Miss Breary, of this city—At Ferriby, 
Joseph Sykes, esq. R. N. to Miss Egginton, of 
Hull—At Leeds, Mr. Joseph Bentley, to Miss 
Sarah Wilkinson—At Wakefield, James Rishworth, 
esq. to Emma, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Holdsworth. 

Died.|] At Sheffield, Mr. John Fisher, 82—At 
Thorp Arch, the Rev. Robert Hemington, 43 years 
vicar of that parish, 70—At Tadcaster, William 
Hartley, esq.—At Carnford. House, Lucas Roe- 
buck, esq. 72—At Chapel Allerton, near Leeds, 
Mr. Ralph Blakelock, 43—At the Grove, Hudders- 
field, Mrs. Atkinson—Mr. John Prior, watch- 
maker, of Nesfield, father of Mr. Prior, watch- 
maker, of Leeds, 73. His abilities as an inventor 
and workman, in his profession, and of an en- 
gtaver, will not be easily excelled. He has received 
four silver medals, and 100 guineas, for various 
inventions, from the Society of Arts, &c. Adelphi, 
London; the silver medals and 20 guineas, he 
received in the last year of his life—At Hull, Mr. 
Peter Dixon, 82. 


WALES. 


At the bottom of a wood belonging to W. Tur- 
ton, esq. of Knowlton, in Flintshire, is a rill of 
water, which empties itself into the river Dee: 
and when a person strides across it, he is in the 
kingdom of England andthe Principality of Wales ; 
in the Provinces of Canterbury and York, and the 
dioceses of Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry; in 
the counties of Flint and Salop; in two different 
parishes; in two hundreds; in two townships ; 
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and in the grounds of Mr. Turton and his neigh- 
bours. 

Married.) At Cappel Garmon, Captain Nenb- 
hard, to Mrs. Jane Jones, of Plas Madoc—At 
Bangor, Mr. Isaac Jones, of Plasgwyn, Minera, to 
Miss Bird, of Park Eaton, near Wrexham—At 
Swansea, Mr. Samuel Harmsworth, to Miss Ca- 
therine Richards—At Newcastle, Glamorganshire, 
James Moody, esq. of Queen-square, London, to 
Mary, fourth daughter of the late Rev. S. Price, of 
New House, Glamorganshire—At Llanddulas, John 
Rowlands, esq. lieut. in the royal navy, to Miss 
Wright, of Denbigh—At Llan!lwchaiarn, Nathan 
Tipson, esq. late of the 53d regt. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Tilsley, esq. of Severn Side, 
Montgomeryshire—Edward Forman, esq. of Peny- 
darran Iron Works, Glamorganshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Richard Fothergill, esq. of Caer- 
leon, Monmouthshire—At Neston, H. L. Rigby, 
esq. of Hawarden, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter 
of C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg Park, Flint- 
shire. 

Died.) At Wrexham, Mr. E, Randles, organist, 
60. He was one of the first performers on the harp 
in the kingdom. Mr. R. was the lyrist mentioned 
by Miss Seward in her poem called Llangollen 
Vale. 
harper to the late Sir W. W. Wynne, who, with his 
son, used to perform Handel’s Choruses, in a most 
masterly style, on two Welsh harps, to our late la- 
mented sovereign—At Cogan Pill, near Cardiff, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Le Briton, esq. 


SCOTLAND. 


Married.} At Edinburgh, John Jeffrey, esq. to 
Elizabeth Helen, eldest daughter of Dr. James 
Hunter, professor of logic in the university of St. 
Andrew--At Aberdeen, Alexander Dunlop, esq. advo- 
cate, Edinburgh, to Margaret Clementina, youngest 
daughter of the late James Gordon, esq. Bamff— 
At Feddle, John Graham, esq. to Isabella, second 
daughter of the late Captain Robert Campbell, of 
Kippendavie—At Flatt, Liddisdale, Robert Elliott, 
esq. of Redheugh and Tarras, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of John Elliott, esq.— At Montrose, Mr. 
Wn. Morris, bookseller, to Miss Jane Milne—At 
Irving, Stewart Murray Fullarton, of Fullarton, 
esq. to Isabella Buchanan, only daughter of the 
late James Muir, esq. of Glasgow—At Manse of 
Lumphanan, Harry Lamond, esq. of Pitmurchie, 
to Margaret, youngest daughter of the Rev. Wm. 
Shand, Lumphanan. ' 

Died.) At Lathrisk, Charles Maitland, esq. of 
Rankeilour, one of his majesty’s deputy lieutenants 
for Fifeshire—At Clova, Lady Niven Lumsden, of 
Auchindoir—Whilst on a tour between Edinburgh 
and Stirling, the Rev. Dr. William Beaumont 
Busby, dean of Rochester—At Musselburgh, the 
Rev. John Taylor, 67, master of the grammar- 
school—At Glasgow, Charles Wilsone, esq. surgeon 
—At the Manse of Kincardine, the Rev. Alexander 
Mac Bean, minister of that parish—At Greenlaw 
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Manse, the Rev. James Leeke—At Muirkir; ln 
Works, at the house of his son-in-law, the Re 
Dr. Wm. Rutherford. : 


IRELAND. 


Births.] At Glentown, near Cork, the lady 
Major-general Sir Thomas Brisbatie, K. (. B, oy, 
daughter—At Taurin, the lady of R. Musgny, 
esq. high sheriff co. Waterford, of a son and hei 
At Ballynahinch, co. Clare, the lady of Cormejiy, 
O’Callaghan, esq. ofa son and heir—aAt Garryhy», 
den, co. Carlow, the lady of Sir Thomas Butie, 
bart. of a son—At Heathfield, co. Limerick, 14, 
lady of Edward Lloyd, esq. of a son and heir, 

Married.) At Limerick, Captair. Prosser, 3 
dragoons, to Miss Jane Whitaker, of the theatp 
royal, Dublin—At Dublin, Captain Edward Francis 
French, 82d regt. to Frances, daughter of Alexande; 
Law, of Cork, esq.—In London, Robert Stearn 
Tighe, esq. of South Hill, co. Westmeath, to Mix 
Dilkes, daughter of the late Thomas Dilkes, esq. of 
Upper Seymour-street—Eneas _M‘Donnell, esq, 
barrister at law, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Loftus F, Fraser, esq. of Moneymoling, co. Wex. 
ford—At Temple Martin, co. Cork, Nicholas 
Wrixon, esq. to Miss Mary Pophan, of Kilmore— 
At Rathfarnham, G. E. Bevan, esq. R.N. to Cla. 
rissa, daughter of James Hozier, esq. of Ballysal- 
lagh, co. Carlow, and granddaughter of Lon 


- Ventry. 


Died.] At Dublin, Mrs. Ramsey, relict of Alder. 
man Ramsey, of Waterford—In Newtown Park 
Avenue, Mrs. Griffith, daughter of the late Chief 
Baron Burgh, 46—At Leiras, co. Cork, Philip 
Oliver Ellard, esq.—At Carrick on Suir, the Rev. 
Wm, O’Brien—At Glasnevin, Thomas Dix, esq. 
captain in the 57th regt. 


MARRIAGE ABROAD. 


At Paris, Earl Poulett, to Charlotte, daughter 
of the Hon. Mr. Portman, and now of Lord 
Dormer. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


At Baden, Aug. l4th, John, eldest son of the 
Hon. John Spencer, and grandson of the late Duke 
of Marlborough—In France, Aug. 18th, Georgiana 
Sarah, fourth daughter of the late Vice-admiral 
Lechmere—On his passage from Penang to Bom- 
bay, the Rev. Richard Jackson, 47, one of the 
chaplains on that establishment, and son of the 
late vicar of Christ church, Hants—At Brussels, 
Lieut.-gen. Sir Ewan Baillie, bart. 77—At Astra- 
chan, Edward James Peters, esq. 26, late of the 7th 
hussars, and son of H. Peters, esq. of Betchworth 
Castle, Surrey—At Brussels, Major-gen. Sir Wm. 
Nicholson, bart.—In Tobago, James Scobey, 4: 
master of the ordnance department—At Jamaica, 
Marmaduke Forster, esq. of Brunton, Northum- 
berland—At Paris, Wm. Thomas Sandiford, ¢s4- 
formerly major in the Bombay military establish- 
ment, 57, 
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